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TWO ASTRONOMICAL PASSAGES IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


certain stars or constellations in the O.T.; these are 1i#* = Taurus, 
ty* = Capella, and \$3%2* = Vindemiator (Am. v. 9-10); and in the 


’ |: a previous article’ I have sought, following Hoffmann, to identify 


F game article I suggest that O°9W" or OY are Canis Major and Minor 
Pand that 725 ym is the Navigator’s Line, namely Sirius—Procyon— 
Castor and Pollux (Job xxxviii. 15). 


I now go on to discuss the two remaining passages in this last-named 


: book which beyond all doubt (for other passages in it have been 
‘thought, however unconvincingly, to contain astronomical allusions) 


| refer to stars or constellations which ought to be identifiable. These are 


(i) ‘which maketh the Bear, Orion and the Pleiades, and the chambers 
of the south’ 
(Job ix. 9, R.V.) and 
(ii) ‘Canst thou bind the cluster of the Pleiades or loose the bands of 
Orion? 
Canst thou lead forth the Mazzaroth in their season or canst 
thou guide the Bear with her train?’ 
(Job xxxvili. 31-32, R.V.). 

Schiaparelli has surely proved up to the hilt that My or Wy is not 
the Bear but Aldebaran and that 7723 are the Hyades, although the 
evidence of the ancient Vss. is conflicting; this only makes it clear that 
the translators had no clue to the identity of any of these constellations. 
Already, however, @(°)¥ is translated “ytd ‘Aldebaran’ by the Pesh.? and 
Hyades, of which this is the principal star, by R. Yehudah.* Two facts 
fot mentioned by Schiaparelli may here be cited in support of his 
identification. First, the Pleiades and Hyades and Orion are grouped 
together by the earliest classical witnesses, by whom JTAniddes & ‘Yades 
Te 76 Te abévos ’Qapiwvos are named’ as marking the changing seasons ;° 


‘the same grouping of constellations is a priori probable in the biblical 


passages, of which the second connects them with periodical appearances. 


' In 7.T.S., N.S., IV. 208-12. 

2 In Astronomy in the Old Testament, 54-60. 

3 Stern in Fiid. Zeitschr., 111. 272-3. * Schiaparelli, op. cit., 161-3. 

5 Homer, Iliad, xviii. 486 (shield of Achilles) and Hesiod, Opera, 615 (peasant’s 


' ealendar). 


® Orion, Pleiades, and Hyades, were regarded by classical writers as lying in 
the head of the Bull (Aratus, Phaenomena, 172-4, 322-3, 517-18). 


fJournal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VU, Pt. 1, April 1956] B 
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Second, the Heb. @y is clearly the same word as the Arab. gaitu(n) 
‘rain ; clouds’ from gata ‘watered’ as in gdta-’ llahu-’ lbilada ‘God watered 
the country’ (Lane) ;' thus 8(°)¥ and the Hyades, of which the name 
is most commonly derived from dew ‘to rain,’ may be brought into 
connexion with one another.” This similarity in the derivation of the 
names in the East and the West, too, is significant. As W(*)¥ and 
Hyas, which is described as nimbosa,} can both be derived from roots 
denoting rain, so 7”°> has been plausibly referred to a VKww, 
whence the Arab. kdma 11 ‘heaped up’ kiimu(n) ‘herd (of cattle)’ and 
kiimatu(n) ‘heap’* are derived, just as the Pleiades are said to be so 
called drt mAciovs éuot Kata ovvaywyjv «ior;5 thus 7%°D is exactly 
Pleiadum parvo glomeramine sidus.® Lastly, the Heb. 9°0> ‘thick, stout, 
clumsy’ expresses exactly the same thought as the Syr. ga(n)bdrd = 
Arab. jabbdru(n) ‘giant’, the Aram. 89°b3 ‘giant’, i.e. Orion, and the Gr. 
abévos "Qapiwvos in the passages of Homer and Hesiod cited above.’ 
So far Hebrew and Graeco-Roman tradition agree. 

What then are the M79" of the Pleiades and the M5” of Orion? 

No one now takes the old translation of NY as ‘sweet influences’ 
seriously; it is meaningless. The alteration, too, of this word into 


? Since formulating this derivation of the Hebrew word, I find that it has 
already been made (s. Tur-Sinai [Torczyner] JYR IDO! 1. 123 and IPR Wd? 
98). The Bedouin of Moab and SE. Palestine, if the rains due in November 
are long delayed, set up a figure consisting of two crossed sticks decked out 
in new clothes and ornaments like a bride and carry it to the tent of the headman 
of the tribe, calling on it to give abundant rain; this figure is called *umm algait 
(Janssen in R.B., N.S., 11. 574-82). Is there any other than the philological 
connexion between the Hebrew and Arabic terms? 

? Therefore not Pleiades (Burney after Stern in Enc. Bibl., tv. 4782; s. 
Dillmann, Ijob*, 328-9). The suggestion that the Heb. @Y may be the same word 
as the Arab. ‘ay(y)itu(m) ‘lion’ and that the constellation so designated is Leo 
and that 71°13 are Bydn Virginis which the Arabs call ‘the stars barking after the 
Lion’ (Hommel in Hastings, D.B., 1. 218; s. Hess ap. Kéhler, Lexicon, 702) 
seems to me unacceptable for three reasons. First, the Arabic word is a mere 
epitheton ornans meaning ‘ravager’ which is applied to the lion only in poetry 
(and which is ex hypothesi applicable to any beast of prey); second, Leo at its 
rising in midsummer and its setting in midwinter has no periodical or seasonal 
significance; third, unlike the Hyades, Leo does not occupy a position in the 
heavens approaching that of the other two constellations, if these are rightly 
identified as Orion and the Pleiades. 

3 Claudian, Carmina, xv. 497-8. 

* Cognate Acc. nakdmtu ‘heap’; possibly also kimtu ‘family’ {Delitzsch). 

5 Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, xviii. 486. 

® Manilius, Astronomicon, iv. 520. So also Arab. alturayyd ‘the multitude’ = 
Pleiades (Freytag). 

7 The Sum. SIBA.ZI.AN.NA. ‘regent of the floods (?) of heaven’ is described 
as sitaddalu ‘broad, wide’ and explained as U;.RI,.IN = ‘Orion’ (Géssmann, 
Plan. Bab., 130-2, 214); Orion is called also weAdpws ‘mighty, monstrous’ 
(Homer, Odyssey, xi. 572). 
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TWO ASTRONOMICAL PASSAGES IN THE O.T. 3 


ni ‘bonds’, although it seems to be supported by the LXX and the 
Targum, can hardly be accepted; for nothing accounts for such ‘bonds’ 
in ancient mythology or modern astronomy. The LXX’s dSecpuds' and 
the Targum’s PV are but the guesses of translators at their wits’ 
ends to interpret an unknown word. If then the M.T.’s nisty%, read 
perhaps N}Ty~* (for both LXX and Targum support the singular 
form), is accepted, it can be easily explained; the Ugar. ‘dn ‘host’? 
and the Arab. “addnatu(n) ‘company, party of men’ (Lane) show that 
a Heb. nyTy2* ‘company, group’ may be confidently assumed, since 
they securely establish such a sense of the root. Corresponding to this, 
then, will be the Gr. dorpwy a’@épior yopoi, by which the Pleiades 
and Hyades are described by the Greek tragedian? and the Lat. Pleiadum 
chorus of two Roman poets.* In other words, both NyTY¥ and xopds 
or chorus mean the same thing, the company or group* of stars of which 
the constellation of the Pleiads is formed.® 

The sense of M50 is equally obscure;? and neither the ancient 
translators, who are all equally at sea,* nor the variant M3WV2 ‘seats’ 
(that is presumably ‘stations’) throw any light on it. Only the parallelism 
with M379 ‘company’ and 733 ‘satellites’ suggests something 
eiusdem generis, namely the stars or some of the stars composing the 
figure which Orion is supposed to represent. That is, according to 
classical mythology, a warrior carrying club and sword, wearing a lion’s 
skin and girt about the waist with a belt composed of three stars (fed 
Orionis).°9 The Heb. 9 ‘dragged, stretched out’, and perhaps also 
‘grasped’ (e.g. Jud. v. 15, Hos. vii. 5, Job xxiv. 22)'° is identical possibly 
with the Ugar. mtk ‘grasped’! and certainly with the Arab. masaka 


‘ Unless Seoyds has here the same sense as d¢opu7 ‘bundle’, as occasionally 
elsewhere in post-classical texts (L. & S.). 

2 In Keret, 1. ii. 32, 34, iv. 13. 

3 Sophocles, Electra, 467-8. 

* Horace, Carmina, tv. xiv. 21 and Propertius, Elegiae, 111. v. 36. 

* Cp. post-Bibl. Heb. ]7¥%, ]T2 ‘bundle’ (Levy). 

® Possibly Symm.’s pépia ‘(individual) members’ of the constellation may be 
explained in the light of this term. 

7 An Eg. msht ‘constellation’ (Herz in }.T.S., x1v. 586) apparently does not 
exist, since only mshtyw ‘the constellation of the Great Bear’ is recorded (Erman 
& Grapow, Wb.A.S., 11. 149). Indeed, if it did exist, the equation with the 
Heb. NID would be open to doubt (s. Calice, Grundl. d. Ag.-Sem. Wortvergl., 
233). 

8 LXX d¢paypds ‘fence’ (i.e. nv), Vulg. gyrus ‘orbit’, Pesh. sbil ‘path’, 
Targ. [TUT "PWR ‘leading strings’. 

° Pseudo-Eratosthenes, Catasterismi, 32. 

1 Cp. Tur-Sinai [Torcezyner], LwS., 1. 383-97. 

1 In Keret, 11. i. 2 (s. Gordon, Ugar. Handb., 249/1255 and Rundgren in 
Act. Or., xxt. 338-42 on this equation). 
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‘grasped’, from which masakatu(n) ‘bracelet, anklet; fetter’ is derived as 
gripping the limb concerned ;' can then a Heb. Nia¥m or perhaps rather 
N20* (since a singular form is implied in three out of the four ancient 
Vss.) have denoted the three stars across Orion’s waist as a fetter? or, as 
otherwise described, a belt? The NW” will then be so called either as 
the rope by which a captive may be dragged along? or as the belt, called 
Cavn by the Greeks, gripping his waist.* Once again, then, Hebrew 
and Graeco-Roman tradition are in agreement. 

This discussion leaves the meaning of "Wp ‘bound’ and MND ‘loosed’ 
unsettled. One possibility is that God is asking Job whether he can 
gather the stars into constellations or release them from their positions 
in such groups ; but the question does not seem to be one referring to an 
act of creation, to the making and unmaking of the constellations. The 
context suggests rather the question whether Job, like God, can control 
their supposed seasonal influences; can he prevent the Pleiads ushering 
in the spring or release Orion from heralding the onset of winter ?5 The 
Roman poet’s terras obruit . . . soluta Plias gives a hint of a somewhat 
similar answer: that, since floods were caused by the unleashing of 
the Pleiads, God asks Job whether he can prevent their unleashing 
and so check the rains. Alternatively, he asks him whether he can undo 
Orion’s belt and so deprive it of the power to exercise its proper func- 
tion of bringing on the rains of autumn; for a warrior always had his 
girdle done up when he went out to battle (2 Sam. xx. 8), while having 
the girdle undone was to be incapable of action (Isa. v. 27). In other 
words, God asks Job whether he can prevent the spring-rains and the 
coming of summer or bring about the failure of the autumnal rains and 
hold back the winter. 

In the second passage only Mi7y7 remains to be explained, and this 


* Gesenius, Thesaurus, 827. 

? What is the authority for the story of Orion being dragged across the heavens 
or bound in the netherworld with chains, which appears in the commentaries 
on this passage? 

3 Cp. Job xii. 18, which means that God humbles kings by loosing and re- 
moving the baldrics, sarcastically called ‘bonds’ (Vulg., Targ.), worn as a symbol 
of rank, and by binding a rope (Vulg. funis), sarcastically called a girdle (Heb. 
“J11€), on their loins to drag them away. 

* There are, then, four words for fetters or the like: SY round the neck, 
N>2Wm round the waist (cp. Gurney in Iraq, x1. 132. 2. 8, where URUDU 
MURUB-SIR-SIR means a fetter of bronze round the waist), 7 on the wrists, 
and 435 on the feet (even though these terms may be occasionally misused). 

5 The heliacal rising of the Pleiads was accompanied by the spring-rains and 
heralded the beginning of the sailing season, and Orion’s acronychal or morning 
setting was regarded as the signal for the onset of the winter. Orion was regarded 
especially as treacherous, because both rising and setting took place at the 
changing of the seasons (Aristotle, Meteor., 11. v. 4). 
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TWO ASTRONOMICAL PASSAGES IN THE O.T. 5 


too has been variously translated or identified,’ but none of the inter- 
pretations in the ancient Vss. require serious consideration. 

Olympiodorus,” however, records two traditions worthy of mention: 
one that palovpwé (which he reproduces in its Septuagintal form) means 
{w5.a, namely the Zodiacal signs,’ and the other that some interpreters 
take it to be rov adorp@ov Kiva, that is Sirius. 

The suggestion that Sirius is meant is at first sight attractive. This is 
the most luminous of the stars properly so called and appears in the 
same part of the heavens as Orion and the Pleiades, which have just 
been named in the same verse. Further, its heliacal rising heralded the 
beginning of the ‘dog-days’, of the annual inundation of the Nile, and of 
the Egyptian new year; it had therefore seasonal importance making it 
a suitable star for mention in the present context. The identification, 
however, cannot be sustained or justified by philology and must in any 
case be given up if O°9W"% or O'YY are the ‘dog-stars’ (Canis Major 
and Minor), as I have sought to show in a previous article.* 

The name may be derived from the V’ZR or the VNzR. Gesenius, 
taking it from the VNZR, interprets it as praemonitiones used in a con- 
crete sense as describing astra praemonentia.’ Unfortunately this root 
refers not to forewarning but to cursing, devoting, warning off or 
against, as the derived verbs show.® Further, he seems to identify these 
astra praemonentia with the Zodiacal signs; but these ought rather to be 
the planets.” That this word is derived from the V’zR is an old Jewish 
assumption® which is grammatically fully justified; for an original 
nvik~* may have become NH * exactly as nYSN has become 
nD) ‘food’ from Y>x¥ ‘ate’. The Heb. 38 ‘girded’, which comes 
from a common Semitic root, can then be the source of a derived 
NVx* > NW* ‘engirdling; girdle’; and this is a highly suitable 
name for the Zodiacal system. Indeed, this is called amongst other 


1 LXX palovpwi, Symm. 7a oxopmo@évra ‘the scattered (stars)’, Vulg. 
Lucifer, Pesh. ‘agaltd‘waggon’, and Targ. wx°5179 “DW ‘the writings of the planets’ 
(cp. Bab. Sitir or Sifirti famé ‘the writing of the heavens’). 

2 In his commentary Jn Beatum Job (Migne, Patrol. Lat., xctt1. 408 D). This 
commentary is often cited as the work of St. Chrysostom (Schiaparelli, Astronomy 
in the Old Testament [1905], 75). 

3 Hence palovpw8 ra ovorjpata trav dorépwy, a év Ti cuvnbeia Cwidia Kadodar 
(Suidas). 

4 In ¥.T.S., N.S., IV. 209-10. 

5 Cp. Lat. praesagis quo nullus amicior astris (Statius, Thebais, viii. 145). 

6 Acc. nazdru ‘to curse’, Heb. ndzar ‘devoted’, Syr. nzar ‘abstained’, Arab. 
nadira 1 ‘was cautious’ 11 ‘cautioned, warned’. 

7 Schiaparelli, op. cit., 77-78. 

8 Hence explained as rota or zona siderum by Jewish interpreters (Schiaparelli, 
op. cit., 77). 
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names (wvn ‘girdle’! by the Greeks and mintaqu-'lburji ‘the engirdling 
of the palace’ by the Arabs. The Zodiacal circle is a belt of the sky 
extending 8° on each side of the ecliptic and comprising the apparent 
paths of the sun and the moon and the principal planets. That of the 
sun is divided into twelve signs or constellations, which played a great 
part in ancient astronomy and astrology, that of the moon into twenty- 
four or twenty-eight, representing the moon’s daily motion.? Which, if 
one is meant, is not clear; the solar Zodiac is the best known, but the 
division of the twelve signs is purely conventional and not natural: 
contrariwise, the observation of the stations of the moon is not so diffi- 
cult and is in a certain way suggested by nature.’ Possibly the plur. 
nin refers to both belts, although the sing. pronominal suffix 
attached to 1AY3 ‘in its time’* gives a hint of some doubt in regard 
to the precise sense intended. 

The meaning then of the question ‘canst thou bring forth’ or ‘make 
to shine the constellations of the Zodiacal circle in their season?’ is 
‘canst thou make the Zodiacal stars rise and set at their proper times 
(as the year progresses) ?’ 

The discussion of the identity of N11 has been beset by two diffi- 
culties almost from its inception. 

The first difficulty has been caused by the assumption that the Bab. 
massartu ‘guard, post, sentry, watch’ is the same as the Hebrew word ;5 
this is impossible, since Bab. s and Heb. z (1) are not interchangeable. 
The two words can be identified only on the assumption that the Heb. 
ni" is a loan-word which has been corrupted in the course of trans- 
mission and in consequence miswritten; but, since ndsar ‘guarded, 

* Also 6 xtxdos rév Cwdiwv (L. & S.). 

? Both systems are ancient. The complete solar Zodiacal circle has been found 
on a Babylonian tablet dated in 419 B.c. and individual signs are found on boun- 
dary-stones of the 12th century B.c., so that it must have been known before that 
date (Meissner, BuA., 11. 406~7, 418); it was known to the Chinese in the 7th 
century B.C. and reached the Greeks in the 6th century B.c. The lunar stations are 
found in the primitive astronomy of the Chinese of the first dynasty, of the 
Indians and of the Arabs, as well as in that of the Babylonians (Hommel in 
Hastings, D.B., 1. 218; cp. Diodorus Siculus, Bibi. Hist., u. xxx. 6-7, solar; 
xxxi. 4-5, lunar). 

3 Schiaparelli, op. cit., 78-79. 

* One Hebr. manuscript appears to have the fem. sing. AMY3 (Kennicott) 
and another has the masc. plur. OMY3 (De Rossi), but the LXX’s év avroi 
xap@ is proof of the antiquity of the reading in the M.T.; this is probably due 
to ignorance or a careless lapse of congruence, of which the M.T. offers many 
instances (s. Driver in 7.R.A.S., txxv [1948], 166-9). 

> Schiaparelli, op. cit., 81-88, where the whole argument is based on this 
assumption ; the solution there proposed, therefore, that the mazzdrét are Lucifer 


and Hesperus as sentinels marking the beginning and end of the day, is unac- 
ceptable. 
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TWO ASTRONOMICAL PASSAGES IN THE 0O.T. 7 


watched’ is a well-known Hebrew and indeed common Semitic verb, 
there is no reason for incorrectly reproducing a Babylonian noun from 
the same root.' Further, that the Bab. massartu ‘guard, watch’ means 
something in astronomical texts quite unsuitable in the context of Job, 
namely ‘observation’ of the movements of the heavenly bodies and 
‘watch’ as a period of time,” precludes all possibility of a loan. Every 
effort, therefore, must be made to interpret the Hebrew term as a word 
of native origin. 

The second difficulty has been the identification or confusion of 
ning with ni>y, in reference to which the Hebrew historian speaks 
of ‘them also that burned incense unto Baal, to the sun and to the moon 
and to the mazzalét and to all the host of heaven’ (2 Kings xxiii. 5). This 
word, which there is no reason necessarily to identify with mazzarét 
(although / and r are not infrequently interchanged in the Semitic 
languages) is transliterated Mafovpw@ (which is the source of the con- 
fusion) or MafaAoé@ in the LXX, where (wé:a is given as an interpreta- 
tion of it by a scholiast ; and the Vulg.’s duodecim signa follows the same 
tradition. The Heb. nib and the Bab. manzaltu > mazzaltu ‘station’, 
of which the root is nazdzu or zdzu ‘to stand’,} can hardly be dissociated ;* 
but the sense of the Babylonian and derived Aramaic terms fluctuates. 
The Bab. masc. manzdzu ‘standing place’ as well as the fem. manzaltu 
or mazzaltu ‘station’ designate the position and especially the dbwya of 
a star and the station or phase of the moon.’ Neither of these, however, 
can have been the object of a cult; but there is no Babylonian evidence 
of any other development in the meaning of these terms. At the same 
time, the Aram. mazzdald and M.-Heb. mazzdl ‘Zodiacal constellation; 
planet’® show that the word must have developed in this direction, even 
though the course of this development cannot yet be traced; it may 
already have taken place in the Babylonian word, although no evidence 
or proof of it has yet been found. If this assumption is granted, the 
Heb. ni?y2 will have been either the Zodiacal constellations or the 
five planets. The former seem never to have been worshipped as such, 
even though fixed stars within the Zodiac belt are known to have been 


" Cp. $2, n 82 ‘guard, prison’ as tentatively restored in several places 


(Isa. xxix. 7, Ezek. xix. 9, Nah. ii. 2). 

2 Bezold, Glossar, 204. 

3 Cp. Heb. m*ztizah ‘door-post’ from the same root. 

* Cp. Jensen, Kosmologie d. Babylonier [1890], 347-8. 

5 The Arab. mandzilu ‘stations’ of the moon only accidentally resembles the 
Babylonian word; for it is certainly derived from the Arab. nazila ‘descended, 
alighted’. 

© Cp. Syr. manzaltd sing. ‘zodiac circle’ plur. ‘planets’ and maz/d ‘station, 
phase of the moon’ (Payne-Smith, Thes. Syr., 109, 2332). 
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identified by the Babylonians with various gods, and there is no evidence 
anywhere of any cult of the Zodiacal signs; for ‘die Tierkreiszeichen 
waren die milieu, in der man die eigentlich zu verehrenden Planeten 
versetzen.”' The ni77, then, must be the latter, since the Babylonians 
and other races are known to have worshipped the various planets. If 
too ni means the Zodiacal constellations, as suggested above, the 
m1 may and indeed must (if the words are different) be something 
different ; that can only be the planets. 

Thus the author of the book of Job goes round the whole circuit of 
the heavens in his picture. His starting-point is the Pleiades,? a con- 
stellation which has always attracted attention by its conspicuous light 
and is actually the second of those constituting the Zodiac belt, and 
Orion, one of the largest and most brilliant of the constellations in the 
skies and itself represented in the round Zodiac picture discovered at 
Denderah ;3 these two constellations, standing out clearly in the skies 
and situated almost at the beginning of the Zodiac circle, are natural 
starting-points for a survey of the heavens.‘ He then speaks of the Zodiac 
belt, whose constellations take him round the pole, and comes back 
lastly to Aldebaran and the Hyades, which lie between the two con- 
stellations from which he set out on his journey. Further, the constella- 
tions mentioned by him are those which mark the onset of spring and 
autumn, the principal seasonal changes of the year, and which are con- 
nected in the popular mind with the all-important rains, and those which 
indicate the alternation of day and night and the passage of the months. 

In the first passage named above ‘the chambers of the south’, on the 
prevalent explanation put forward by those who want to go beyond 
Luther’s vague die Sterne gegen Mittag, are the constellations Argo, of 
which a Argus (Canopus) is a star of the first magnitude and one of the 
most luminous in the whole sky, the Southern Cross, of which a and B 
Crucis are of the same magnitude, and Centaurus, of which f and a 
Centauri are also so. These are all grouped close together in the same 
quarter of the southern sky and make a most striking group of stars. 
The suggestion is at first sight very attractive; but on second thoughts 
one must ask, why are or how can these or any group of stars or con- 
stellations be called an ‘inner chamber’ or rather ‘inner chambers’? 


* Sanda, Biicher der Kénige, ii. 341-3, where the question of the mazzdlét is 
carefully discussed and the same conclusion reached as above. 

? The Pleiades are not properly a separate constellation, but they and the 
Hyades are a part of the Bull. 

3 Taylor in Hastings, D.B., 111. 632. 

* The first constellation in the earliest known Babylonian Zodiac list is Aries; 
but Taurus, which the Pleiades have displaced in it, is the first in most lists 
which have been preserved. 
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TWO ASTRONOMICAL PASSAGES IN THE O.T. 9 


The Heb. 71h ‘enclosed’ is identical with the Arab. hadara ‘guarded 
(a girl) behind a curtain in the innermost part of a tent or house’ and 
hadira ‘(a lion) stayed in its lair’; and the Heb. 11m ‘chamber’ is applied 
almost exclusively to inner or closed rooms such as a bedroom or store- 
room, often therefore presumably a chamber without windows, and the 
cognate Arab. hidru(n) ‘curtain’ is used especially literally of such as 
concealing a person or thing and metaphorically of darkness as veiling 
the light. The whole root in fact seems singularly inapplicable to an 
exceptionally bright group of objects; and, further, I can find no similar 
figure of speech in the astronomical vocabulary of any of the classical 
languages.’ The idea, however, runs through all but one of the ancient 
Vss., beginning with the LXX, which have rapeia;? but the suspicion 
forces itself on the reader that the old translators have interpreted the 
phrase in the light of the only, or perhaps the best known, word from 
the Vpr in their vocabulary. 

The one exception is the Greek translator or interpreter known as 
6 ‘EBpaios, who is quoted by various Greek fathers of the fourth and 
fifth centuries a.D.; he has mdvra ra aorpa Kxuxdodvra tov vdrov 
(Field). This is a very important rendering which, I submit, is both 
philologically and astronomically justifiable. 

Clearly this translator read Ja°N “VIM ‘encircling the south’, taking 
the disputed term from a Heb. 1H ‘surrounded’. This verb seems to 
occur once again in the O.T. in the description of the prophetic sword 
on natn ‘which compasses them about’ (Ezek. xxi. 19); but the 
clause is very obscure and nothing can be built on it. There is, however, 
a M.-Heb. 71 = Syr. hdar ‘surrounded”* (with d@ in place of d = 2), 
of which the Arab. hadara ‘surrounded’ may be a by-form or from 
which it may be a loan-word; and the Syr. hiidrd ‘orbit, circuit (of a 
star)’ is derived from the same root. There can therefore be no objec- 
tion to postulating a Bibl. Heb. 19 beside the M.-Heb. 10 ‘sur- 


' The Arab. alqubbatu ‘covered howdah’ and ’udhiyu-’Ina‘dmi ‘ostrich’s nest’ 
as names for the Southern Crown (Ideler, Sternnamen, 281-4) seem to be the 
only names approaching such a conception. 

2? Somewhat similarly interiora Austri (Vulg.), hdar ‘ai taimna ‘a chamber on 
the south’ (Pesh.) and NBT INO N>1 “DW IITPR ‘the rooms of the 
planets of the south’ (Targ.). The dictionaries declare the root of the Hebr. 
darém ‘south’ unknown; surely it is the same as that of the Arab. darama ‘was 
equal’, whether because the equator lies to the south of Palestine or because 
the sun at its highest point in the south divides the day into two equal parts. 

3 Cp. LXX’s xai éxorjoas adtrovs and Vulg.’s qui obstupescere eos facit, 
which show that the translators cannot have had a Heb. “IM ‘surrounded’ 
in mind or may even have had a different text before them. 

* Cp. Syr. kad hddar or hddrin = Gr. xvxdd8ev (Pesh. at 1 Macc. iv. 60, v. 65) 
5 Brockelmann, Lex. Syr.?, 216-17. 
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rounded, went round’, originally perhaps as a loan-word of Aramaic 
erigin:' and Aramaic words and forms are common enough in Job. 
Once the existence of this verb is recognized and granted, the identifica- 
tion of ‘the stars that encircle the south’ is simple. This is surely 
nothing but the circulus austrinus of which Martianus Capella speaks in 
the fourth century A.D.; and the signa austrina of which it is composed 
in his list are Hydrus,? Crater, Corvus, Procyon, Orion, Canicula, 
Lepus, Eridanus, Centaurus, Argo, Piscis (Notius), Ara.? Other 
astronomers, notably Eudoxus and Hyginus and Aratus, already at the 
end of the first century B.c., reflect this list, though in a slightly differ- 
ent form, in their accounts of the southern stars and constellations.‘ 
Since writing this article Mr. C. C. Yates, to whom I have shown it, 
tells me that he has worked out the approximate positions of these 
constellations c. 500 B.c. and has found that most of them were then 
south of the Equator, so that they could reasonably be described as 
‘encircling the south’; he adds, however, that on reflection he believes 
that the real explanation of this list is that all these constellations lie 
to the south of the ecliptic (the Zodiac) and nearly parallel to it. The 
twelve zodiacal signs have always been recognized as an important 
group of constellations, and it appears that some importance may have 
been attached to another group lying roughly on a circle to the south. 
The virtual identity of these various lists is then a testimony to a well- 
preserved tradition. Mr. Yates further remarks that the Babylonian 
astronomers divided the heavens into three ‘ways’ called after the three 
principal gods of the pantheon, that of Enlil (containing 33 constella- 
tions) in the northern skies, that of Anu (containing 23 constellations) 
on both sides of the Equator, and that of Ea (containing 15 constella- 
tions) to the south of it;5 and he asks whether this circulus austrinus 
does not in fact reflect this ‘way of Ea’ of the Babylonian astronomers. 
The result of this discussion is the identification of eight other 
Hebrew astronomical terms; these are @Y = Hyades, 72°> = Pleiades, 


* Especially but not exclusively in contact with r (cp. I] = “Wi ‘vowed’); 
s. Fraenkel in Z.A., 1x. 4-5, Bauer in O.Lz., xxxvi. 473-4 and Albright in 
B.A.S.O.R., Lxxxvu. 26. 

2 Ought this not to be Hydra (an obvious copyist’s error) which other 
writers give (Eudoxus ap. Gundel in Pauly’s Real—Encyclopddie, 1 A ii. 2417-18; 
Bunte, Hygini Astronomica, 68~78, ii. 26-41 and 92-98, iii. 25-40; Mair, Arati 
Phaenomena, 322-453); for Hydrus was added to the list of constellations after 
Ptolemy and, lying between 60° and 80° S., would have been invisible to 
observers around latitudes 30-35 S., as Mr. Yates informs me? 

3 In de nuptiis, viii. 837-8. 

* As cited in n. 2; also Blass, Eudoxi Ars Astronomica, 16/25, xxiv. 1-2, which 
has yet another divergent list. 

5 Cp. Meissner, Babylonien u. Assyrien, ii. 407-8. 
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TWO ASTRONOMICAL PASSAGES IN THE O.T. II 
o> = Orion, Nyy = (Pleiadum) chorus, NZ = (Orionis) zona, 
nyi9 = ‘Zodiac circle’, mm = ‘planets’, 7a°N “Th = = circulus austrinus. 
Some of these explanations are old, whether they still enjoy favour or 
have been (as I think, wrongly) rejected ; others are new and are offered 
for the consideration of Hebraists and astronomers alike. 

In conclusion, I am happy to express my thanks to Mr. C. C. Yates 
of the Observatory at Cambridge for the great assistance that he has 


given me on technical astronomical points beyond my competence. 
G. R. DRIVER 





THE GREEK TRANSLATORS OF EZEKIEL 


HE late H. St. John Thackeray in his Schweich Lectures! and in 

the Fournal of Theological Studies? suggested that the scholars 

who made the Greek translation of the Old Testament, known as 
the Septuagint, often divided the book on which they were working, 
apportioning the labour among two or more translators. This is reason- 
able, and indeed it agrees somewhat with the tradition mentioned by 
Epiphanius* that the Seventy-two woxked in pairs. Thackeray thought 
that Jeremiah had suffered bisection, for this purpose, after chapter 
xxviii, and Exodus at xxiii. 20. Others have seen the same kind of thing 
in Genesis, with the division of labour after chapter xxv.* Thackeray 
divided the books of ‘Kingdoms’ between various translators, but in 
this case they were not thought to be contemporaneous. 

In this article I examine more closely a particular book in which 
Thackeray suggested that there was a division of the translators’ labour. 
It will reveal that the suggestion needs modification and will throw some 
further light on the methods and deveiopment of the translation of the 
Greek Bible. The suggestion was that Ezekiel i-xxvii and xl-xlviii are 
the work of one transiator and xxviii-xxxix (except xxxvi. 24-38) the 
work of another. But the result of my inquiry is to distinguish three main 
translators, and to reveal grave doubts whether xI-xlviii is by the same 
hand as i-xxvii. It appears to me very probable that the three scholars 
were making use of earlier versions of various kinds, not necessarily 
complete translations of Ezekiel. The whole book, or at least i-xxxix,' 
was finally subjected to the editorial activity of a single hand. More- 
over, I think that one of the three translators ended his labour after 
chapter xxv, not after xxvii. 


I 
In the first place, there are good grounds for following Thackeray to 


' The Septuagint and Fewish Worship? (London, 1923), Lecture I and 
Appendixes. 

2 iv (1903), pp. 245 ff., 398 ff., 578 ff.; viii (1908), 262 f. Cp. also A Grammar 
of the Old Testament in Greek according to the Septuagint (London, 1909), i. 6 ff. 

3 H. B. Swete, The Old Testament in Greek* (Cambridge, 1909), i. 14. 

* O. J. Baab, ‘A Theory of Two Translators for the Greek Genesis’, Fournal 
of Biblical Literature, lii (1933), 239 ff. 

5 The post-classical declarative 86, for instance, occurs only in these 
chapters; xuvxAd@ev, as well as xvxAw, is very frequent in xl—xlv, but in i-xxxix 
xixhy alone is usual; X79 is both pualyw and BeBnAdw in xl-xlviii, but only the 
former to this point; "|N> is four distinct words after xl but only dos before 
this. There is a much greater variety in the rendering of Ni3 after xl. 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VII, Pt. 1, April 1956] 
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a certain point. In Appendix III of his Schweich Lectures, evidence is 
given of some dozen Hebrew words differently rendered in what he 
called Ezekiel « (i)' and Ezekiel 8,7 and of some peculiarities of syntax 
and vocabulary in Ezek. 8. This is well enough, but he rejected the view 
that chapters xl-xlviii (Ezek. a (ii)) are the work of a third translator on 
the ground that very often « (i) and « (ii) share renderings which are 
absent from Ezek. 8. I cannot follow him here, as will be seen. He was 
bound to admit, moreover, four significant agreements between the 
work of « and f, and one of them (z¢Arn) occurs nowhere else in the 
LXX. Thackeray’s suggestion of chance just will not do, but his further 
explanation is reasonable: that there was co-operation, or overlapping, 
of labour on the part of the translators. 

I would confirm Thackeray’s main contention by noting that a has 
drws seventeen times as often as iva, while 8 has iva twice as often as 
érws ; that « renders MY2 by xararémoba, B by wéroi8a, together with 
many other differences of rendering; that in a, pera is followed by the 
genitive four times as often as by the accusative, but fourteen times as 
often in 8; that the optative mood, twice used in a, never occurs in 8; 
that, down to xxiv, there is a decided preference for mpds after eizetv, 
Méyew (fifty-two, against only eight datives), whereas from that point 
until xxxviii the dative is certainly preferred. The last point supports 
the contention which I will develop later on, that the real division 
between « (i) and f is after xxv. 

One other feature of syntax may be observed, because it both supports 
the general contention of Thackeray and also illustrates how that con- 
tention ought to be modified in detail. As time went on, the province 
of dard gradually encroached on that of éx in Hellenistic Greek, until the 
difference between them became largely a matter of individual style.* 
In Ezek. « the proportion of dzd: éx (193: 187) compares with 64:37 in B, 
and although there does not seem to be a vast difference of style, this 
should be compared with what is found in similar works: the two halves 
of Jeremiah, for instance, are closer together (1-8: 1) (2:2: 1). Comparing 
books which are by the same hand, there is a closer relationship than 
there is in Ezekiel. In Luke-Acts the figures are almost identical: 
Luke 125:88 (1°4:1), Acts 114:87 (1-4:1). So they are in St. Paul: 
Romans 25:61 (0-4:1), 1, 2, Corinthians 26:64 (0-4:1). The fact that 
the figures for all the books of the Old and New Testaments are close 
should add significance to such difference as we find between Ezekiel « 
and . 

* Chapters i-xxvii. 
2 Chapters xxviii-xxxix, except xxxvi. 24-38. 
3 Cp., for instance, Mayser, Grammatik, ii. 2, pp. 376, 382. 
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II 

However, this only broadly supports Thackeray. It is when we 
separate « (ii) from the whole that we discover a new development. In 
respect of dwé and é« the sections « (ii) and 8 go closely together: 
« (ii) 18:1, 8 1-7:1; whereas « (i) stands apart with o-8:1. 

Thackeray himself had some doubts whether « (i) and a (ii) were by 
the same hand, but he decided that they were. Hermann’s striking 
evidence in connexion with the Divine Names he dismissed, intimating 
that had the German scholar investigated other features of language, he 
also would have found in favour of two translators, not three.! 

Having undertaken such an investigation, I must pronounce Hermann 
to be right in this particular, and ascribe the few common features of 
a (i) and « (ii) to the standardizing work of a subsequent editor. The 
evidence is weighty. 

The declarative particle 5.é7:, used in indirect speech in place of én 
(4s), appears with Polybius:? it is frequent in Ezek. a (i), but quite 
absent from «a (ii). 9& after verbs of speaking is rendered equally by the 
dative and by zpds in « (i) and 8, but only by zpds from xl. 4 onwards 
(i.e. « (ii)). The introduction of the word ¢a@s without adequate Hebrew 
equivalent is a feature of « (ii) at xli. 11, xlii. 7, 10, 11, 12. The rest of 
the evidence, based on the method of rendering Hebrew words, may 
be summarized as follows: 











Hebrew Method in « (i) (and B) Method in « (i) 
ae lat 3 ériow: 12 times. KarémoGev: xli. 15; xliv. 10. 
Dox €o8iw, xateobiw, BiBpwoxw, ava- | €oiw only: xlii. 13; xliv. 3, 29, 
Aioxw, ovvreAéw, eis kaTdBpwya,| 31. 
els avdAwow. 
m3 olxos: passim; oixia: xi. 3; xxviii. | olkos only: passim. 
26; xxxili. 30. 
773 pnpos: vii. 17; xxi. 7 (12). dogus: xlvii. 4. 
33 oi va@rou: i, 18 bis; x. 12; 7d mop- | Ta pérpa: xiii. 13. 
vetov (oiknua mopuxdv): xvi. 
| 24, 31, 39. 
733 | péyeOos: xix. 11; XXXi. 10, 14. twos: (i. 187); xl. 42; xli. 8. 
Dnt Aaydv: xx. 46 (xxi. 2). véros: xl. 24 bis, 27 bis, 28, 44, 
45; xli. 11; xlii. 12, 13, 19. 
‘sn | cxowla: xxvii. 24. oxoimepa: xvii. 13. 








' Thackeray, op. cit., p. 121. 

2 Jannaris, An Historical Greek Grammar (London, 1897), p. 413, § 1753”. 

> vy. 13; Vi. 10B, 13; vii. 6, 8; xi. 12A (hexaplaric?); xii. 3, 15, 20; xiii. 9B, 14, 
21B; XiV. 23; XVii. 21, 24; Xx. 12, 20, 38, 42, 44; xxi. 5; xxii. 16, 22; xxiii. 48; 
XxiV. 24, 27; XXV. 5, 7, II, 17; XXViil. 23; xxxvii. 6A. 
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Hebrew Method in « (i) (and B) Method in « (iit) 
min Teixos: XXVi. 4, 9, 10, 12; xxvii. | wepiBodos: xl. 5; xlii. 20. 
11; XXXVili. II, 20. 
onn dvopia: Vii. 23; Vili. 17; xxviii. | ddicia: xlv. 9. 
16; doéBea: xii. 19. 
myo oKnva@para: XXxVv. 4. e€é3pa: xlvi. 23 (hapax, LXX). 
3n> ypddw: 5 times. diaypddw: xiii, 11. 
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pos: 7 times. 


AapBdvw: passim; davadapBavw: 
iii. 14; Vili. 3; xvi. 61; Kara- 
AapBdvw: xxxiii. 4; amodépw: 
XXXViii. 13. 

Baowreds: 25 times ; dpxwv: xxviii. 
12; XXXli. 29; XXXVil. 22, 24. 

dcaBovAov: xi. 5. 


70 alOpiov: ix. 3; X. 4. 

Sixaiwya: 14 times; xpiwa: 11 
times ; dixacoowvn: xviii. 17, 19, 
21. 

avayyéAAw: xxiii. 36; xxiv. 19; 
xxxvii. 18. 

SiSwpe: passim; riOnye: 16 times; 
mrapadidwys: g times; €uBddAw: 
iv. 9; kataBdAAw: vi. 5. 

apxwv: 11 times; adnyovpevos: 

xxi. 12 (17), 25 (30); xxii. 6. 
SodAos: 6 times. 
dovAcia: xxix. 18 bis. 
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aiwv or aiwmos: 16 times. 


tymAds: ix. 2. 
ojpepov: ii, 3, XXIV. 2; odros: 
XXIV. 2. 





viiros: 7 times ; émwis: xli. 2; dpo- 
dwpa: xli. 26; xAiros: xlvii. 1, 2. 


AapBavw only: 7 times. 


qyovpevos: xliii. 7, 9. 


avaBabpucs: xl. 6, 49; KAyaxrip: 
xl. 22, 26, 34, 37; xliii. 17. 

ra. mpoOupa: xlvi. 2; xlvii. 1. 

dixaiwpa: xliv. 24; xpiua: xlv. 9; 
vo Staxpivev: xliv. 24; 
orpogy: xiii. 11. 

Seixvupe: xl. 4; xliii. 10. 


> 
€7t- 


SiSwpe: g times ; (€me) riOnyue: xliii. 
8, 20. 


adnyovpevos: 17 times; yovpe- 
vos: xliv. 3; xlv. 7. 

mais: xlvi. 17. 

7a épya: xliv. 14. 

aidv: xliii. 7, 9; atmos xlvi. 14 
(but B omits); da ravrds: xlvi.14. 

brep@os: xli. 7; xlii. 5. 


éxeivos: xl. 1. 





It is enough to support the contention that a (i) and « (ii) are not by 
the same hand, if « (i) and 8 are not by the same hand, since the two 
latter so often agree together against a (ii) in employing the same method 
of rendering the Hebrew, as the evidence shows. 


IIl 


Nevertheless, this is not to deny that there is a fundamental distinc- 
tion also between « (i) and §, as already illustrated. To me, however, it 
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seems more reasonable to find this dividing line after chapter xxv and 
not after xxvii as Thackeray does. His evidence needs careful re- 
examination, and his weightiest argument (that of Zép and Tvpos, and 
that of ‘Meshech and Tubal’) would be more convincing if examples 
of the Hebrew words occurred before chapter xxvi, so that we might see 
how they were rendered there. He claims that épeis (in ‘prophesy and 
say’) extends into chapter xxvii, but xxvii. 3 is not a fair example, since 
it does not form part of a rendering of ‘prophesy and say’ ; 7po¢yrevoov 
is lacking. Equally insignificant for this purpose is the rendering of 
MT “IN "3D, for the argument turns on the reading of B at xxvi. 6; the 
presence of the variant in A makes the matter uncert:'n. Nor is the 
argument e silentio concerning did with accusative very conclusive, since 
the same argument against assigning chapters xxvi and xxvii to 8 would 
equally apply to chapters xxix, xxx, xxxii, xxxv, xxxvii, and xxxviii! 
The same weakness adheres to the evidence concerning wepixdxrAw, id 
with genitive, jwixa dv, ei pry (XP OR), dvi rod with infinitve, and dvi 
rovrov. More significant is the evidence of the rendering of *?>, and the 
use of azévayrt. 

On the other hand, the evidence for a break after chapter xxv is over- 
whelming. 

The use of mpds after verba dicendi has been constant until xxiv. 21, 
after which it almost ceases in 8, whereas at xxv. 3 the dative begins to 
take precedence—showing, I think, where the true dividing-line is to 
be sought. Very obvious is the limitation of €@vos for DY (with one 
exception) to xxvi. 2-xxxix. 27; elsewhere, including xxv, Aads is in- 
variable. Down to xxv. 17, the overwhelming tendency is for d:d7: to 
replace 67, whatever the meaning; after that it occurs only six times, 
while from xxvi. 5 dr: is constant (thirty times). The exclamation M¥3 
becomes érexdpyre in xxv. 3, but edye in xxvi. 2, xxxvi. 2. The verb yT 
ceases to be rendered émvywusoxw at xxv. 14, and continues as ywooKw at 
xxvi. 6. The verbal and adjectival forms of pM become derivatives of 
either loxvs or xpdéros; with one exception, the invariable method of 8 
is to favour ioyvs, and of a (i) to favour xpdros, and, therefore, xxvii. 9 
(évcxtw) clearly falls within 8. Other evidence, equally potent, may be 
summarized thus: 











Hebrew | Method in i-xxv Method afier xxv 
_ — — 
12 dvaprdlw, dvaprayy: vii. 21; xxiii. | mpovoyt: xxvi. § ; XXiX. 19 ; XXxiV. 
46; xxv. 7. 8, 22, 28; xxxvi. 4, 5; xxxviii. 
12, 13. 
pt mepoyh: iv. 2; BeAoordas: xvii. | mpopvdAaxy: xxvi. 8. 
| 7; xxi. 22 (27). 
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Hebrew Method in i-xxv Method after xxv 
"13 «dAXos: Xvi. 14. ddéa: xxvii. 10. 
on KaTaokantw: xiii, 14; XVi. 39. xataBddAw: xxvi. 4, 12. 
530 se Hpnuwpevos: XXVi. 19; XXiX. 2; 
niph. ptc. XXX. 7. 
hoph. (€pnpos in xxxvi. 35, 38). 
330 poudaia: passim; paxaipa: v. 2, | poudaia: 10 times. 


12; €igos: xvi. 40; xxiii. 47; | waxalpa: passim. 
éyxeipidivov: xxi. 3, 4, 5. 








"Od pi. (€m) (mept) (ovv)- xaddmrw: 9 | xadvmrw: 3 times; épiornpe: Xxxi. 
times. 15; KaraxaAvrrw: XxVi. 10, 19; 
XXXii. 7; XXXViii. 9. 
mn moAenos: XVii. 17. moAEuLOTHS : XXVii. 10, 27; XXXix. 
20; moAeuixds: XXXxii. 27. 
nop» — (not mraos in Judg. xiv. 9; | mrd@ois: xxvi. 15, 18; xxvii. 27; 
' Prov. xxix. 16). XXxi. 13, 16; xxxii. 10. 
bap OxAos : XVi. 40; XVii. 17; XXiii. 24, | cuvayuwyy: XXxvVi. 7; XXVii. 27, 34; 
46, 47. XXXii. 22; XXXViii. 4, 7, 13, 15. 
59% pte. TETELXLOpEVOS: XVii. 4. éumop-ia, -10s, -0s: XXVii. 3, 13, 
15, &c. 





Thackeray cited the position of the genitive before its noun, but in 
this matter of the true dividing-line it corroborates the evidence above, 
since xxvi. 11 f. must be classed with xxvii. 11, xxviii. 2, xxxi. 14, 
Xxxii. 20, 24, &c., i.e. in 8. All these instances cannot fairly be explained 
as ‘sporadic exx.’ which are ‘due to chance or to co-operation’.' 


IV 


I now present the evidence which points either to extensive co-opera- 
tion on the part of the translators, or to a subsequent process of revision 
and standardization. 

In matters of syntax: fva ri occurs once in « and 8; the proportionate 
use of genitive and accusative with zepi is about equal in « and 8 (6:3 
and 5:4 respectively); there is virtually a complete absence of yap (xii 
only) throughout, and aAAd and aAd’ 7 occur rarely yet equally in all parts, 
viz. in chapters v, xiv twice, xviii twice, xxxiA, xxxvi, xxxix, xliv three 
times, xlvi. Moreover, the incidence of d¢ is interesting, for it occurs 
only in isolated stretches, not corresponding with the divisions « and 8. 
Thus we have it in chapters iii twice, vi, vii, ix, x, xi twice, xiv twice, 
Xvi twice, xviii six times, xxii twice, xxviii twice, Xxxiii twice, XXxiv, 
xxxvi, xlvi twice, xlviii four times. Far more common as a connective 


* Op. cit., p. 120. 
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is xai, but 5é comes in patches, with often two occurrences close to- 
gether. It suggests the possibility that these passages are parts of older 
versions, employed by the translators of our present LXX. There is no 
appreciable difference between « and 8 with regard to this feature of 
syntax (connective xai:5€), nor in regard to the relative use of dA\Ad 
and 38¢. 

The incidence of év may usefully be compared with that of eis as a 
mark of individual style, and yet it does not reveal any striking difference 
between « and f. In most of the Prophetical books év is not much more 
popular than eis, but in the Minor Prophets and Ezekiel it comes twice 
as often." Still, there is nothing to support Thackeray’s divisions in the 
figures: Ezek. a—-1:2°6, Ezek. B-1:2-45. Indeed, it is most instructive 
to observe that, as with 5¢, the passages which reveal an overwhelming 
preponderance of év over «is occur in alternating short sections of the 
book. The chapters in which it occurs at least five times as often are: 
i, V, Vi, Xvi, xxii, xxviii, xxxiii. Besides coinciding largely with the 
chapters in which 8¢ occurs, these are also those in which or around 
which we find the dative after verbs of speaking, to the exclusion of 
mpos, While the chapters in which zpdés predominates are those in 
between.? In v and vi we have aAAd and 8¢, as a variation from the almost 
universal xai as a connective. Chapter xviii may also in part be one of 
these identifiable sections; it has év nearly five times as often as eis, and 
has a wealth of alternative particles to the usual xai, viz. 5, 5¢, and dAAd. 
The incidence of the gradually receding preposition wapd supports the 
impression. There are sixteen occurrences, with a concentration of five 
in chapter xvi and three in xxxiii, xxxiv. Moreover, xxxii—xxxvi have a 
preponderance of datives over zpos after verbs of speaking. 

In biblical Greek books we have od x7} (indicative or subjunctive) freely 
used for a plain negative without emphasis. It occurs in the same colour- 
less way in Ezekiel in chapters iii, vii, viii, xii, xiii, xiv, xvi, xviii, xxi, 
XXiii, XXiV, XXVi, XXiX, XXXii, XXXiii, XXXiv, XXXV, XxxvVi, xxxix, ¥liv, xlvi, 
xlviis. This gives a favourable impression of integrity, as also does the 
incidence of av@ od and av@” dy in v, xiii, xv, xvi, xx, xxi, xxii, xxiii, xxiv, 
XXV, XXIX, XXXi, XXXVi, XXxxix, xliv. 

In matters of vocabulary: €#vos and Aads each render OY in both a 
and £. 

’ Genesis i-xxv: 1:1°2; xxvi-l: 1:1°7. Isaiah i—xxxiii: 1:1°6; xxxiv—Ixvi: 
1:1°3. Jeremiah a: 1:1°6; B: 1:1°3. Minor Prophets: 1:2. Comparison with these 
figures reveals the essential unity of Ezekiel in this respect. 

? Dative only in v, xvi, xxii, xxvii and near; xxxiii (and near) have dat. 
fourteen times and pds three. In between, mpds occurs in ii-iv ten times (dat. 
twice) ; viii-xiv twenty-four (dat. three) ; xvii-xxi thirteen (dat. once); xxiii-xxiv 
five (no dat.); xxix—xxxi once (no dat.). 
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Professor Gehman! examines the use of articular dyvos (neuter) in 
singular and plural, as applied to the Temple, and observes that no 
difference of meaning between the singular or plural appears. The some- 
what arbitrary choice of number does not support the a and f division 
in Ezekiel, for the diversity exists within both divisions. We have 706 
dyvov (‘that which is holy’) in xxii. 26, xliv. 23, and the plural (same 
meaning) in xlii. 20; also of a sacrifice, in xlv. 1, xlviii. 18, 20, 21 (sing.), 
and xliv. 13, xlv. 7 twice, xlviii. 10, 21 (pl.); and of Ezekiel’s Temple 
xlii. 13, 14, xliv. 27 (sing.), and xli. 21, xliv. 19, xlvi. 19 (pl.); in a super- 
lative sense (‘holy of holies’), xlviii. 12 (sing.), and xlii. 13 (pl.).* More- 
over, the impression of standardization is confirmed because there is 
only one occasion, out of forty-seven in the whole book,’ where WJ is 
rendered by anything other than dyios (viz. dyiacua in xlv. 2). Not many 
books in the LXX can claim so high a standard of uniformity in this 
respect, as this list will show: 


ayvos aliter 
Exodus 48 7 
Leviticus 80 2 
Numbers 46 4 
Deuteronomy 3 I 
Joshua 2 ° 
Kingdoms 12 2 
Chronicles 34 6 
2 Esdras 9 2 
Psalms 39 5 
Isaiah 23 ° 
Jeremiah 4 2 
Daniel 12 ° 
Minor Prophets 16 I 
Ezekiel 47 I 


A phrase which occurs repeatedly in i-xxxviii is “ON TUPI Ms 
“x2, and it is consistently rendered xai éyévero Adyos Kupiov mpds pe 
Aéywv in both « (i) and B. It looks as if there was some co-operation or 
revision here since no other book presents such a uniform appearance 
in this respect as does Ezekiel, and this in spite of the fact that there are 
no less than seventeen different renderings found elsewhere. 

Other agreements between the various strata distinguished by 
Thackeray, and supported in this article, consist of the translation of 
M38 (always evré\Aopan, « (i) and 8),* 3 gal and niph. (always ovvrpiBw, 

' Vetus Testamentum, iv. 337-47. 

? Ibid., pp. 344-6. 

3 Gehman’s list appears to give only forty-one references for UI) = dyws. 
I would also include: xx. 40 (2°) (‘holy things’), xxxix. 25 (name), xli. 23 
(sanctuary), xlii. 14 (2°) (‘ritually holy’), xliv. 8 (‘holy things’), xlv. 4 (portion of 
land). These references may be in the article, but they have escaped me. 

* The verb 7118 is translated consistently by évréAAoua in only three other 
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a (i) and f),' M897 (eréxewa in B and a (ii)),? MY is rye in B and « (ii), 
DNON is dvouia in xviii. 21 and xxxiii. 10.4 TiY is always Er: (odxér:), 
though wdAw would be possible as in the Pentateuch and Job. 


Vv 

Only on the supposition of a re-editing or incorporation of certain 
older strata can we account for an additional phenomenon which I will 
now bring forward. We have already found hints of older strata in the 
discussion of the syntax. In certain sections of the book there is a be- 
wildering variety of renderings which can only be accounted for by a 
theory of several co-operating translators or, more probably, the in- 
corporation of the work of previous translators. For the purposes of the 
synagogue, not the whole of a Prophetical book need be translated at 
first, but only those passages which formed the lections or were interest- 
ing in some other way. That may be why we have so many traces of 
earlier fragmentary versions. 

I will take the relevant chapters in turn. 

Chapter i. There is no reason why a single translator, or even a group 
working together, should render WX now by éxacros (g, 23), now by 
éxdrepos (11, 12); nor why 9¥% should be treated in four different ways 
(avwbev, érdvwlev, irepavwlev, érdvw, drepavw) within the space of a few 
verses; nor 2°39 by both «i«Aw (4, 27) and xu«Adbev (18, 28). On no 
apparent principle, 78?) can be efSos (16, 26), dpacis (5), or dyus (13). 

Chapter iti. VM hiph. is generally d:acrdAAopar (18 twice, 19, 20, 
21 twice), yet immediately before we have dvazreiAw (17). 

Chapter v. 3¥ again is dvodedw (14) and d€épyoyax (17) within a short 
space. 

Chapter vi. 0°'7993 are eiSwaAa (4, 13 twice) or émurnSevpara (9), while 
2010 is xatoxia (6, as in rest of Ezek.), and xaroxecia (14). 


groups of books in the LXX (Judg.—Ruth, Pss., Minor Prophets) ; while in some 
books it is rendered in as many as five different ways (e.g. Gen., Lev.). 

* “AV gal and niph. is certainly ovyrpiBw as a general rule wherever it occurs, 
except in Isaiah where on four out of ten occasions it is not so rendered; in 
Daniel (LXX), on two out of seven occasions; in Leviticus, one out of seven; in 
Psalms, two out of eleven; in Proverbs, one out of three. No book has the word 
often enough for a really satisfactory comparison, except Jeremiah (25 times) and 
Ezekiel (20 times). 

2 FINI (eréxewa) might have been éxei, as in Gen. xix. 9, Num. xvii. 2, 
although elsewhere it is éwéxewa nine times. 

3 3° hiph. is translated by eleven different verbs in the LXX, often by as 
many as three in one book (Gen., Num., Josh., III Kms., Isa., Ezek.). 

* TRON is not often dvouia in the LXX; it only occurs twice in one book 
in the case of Job and Lamentations, and there are half a dozen other ways of 
translating it. 
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Chapter vit. 191) is paBSos (10) and orypeypa (11) in adjacent verses; 
Tika is drepydavia (20) and dpvayya (24) very close together; while x13 
is Kw (2, 6, 7 twice, 10, 12, 25) and eiodpyopar (10, 22). 

Chapter ix. 3¥ again is dépyoua (4) and mropevouar (5); %> is 
oxedos (1) and wéAvé (2); 73 is wodHp7y in 2, 3, 11, but oroA7 in x. 2, 6, 7. 

Chapter x. xia again is eio¢épyoua (2 twice, 6) and eioopevopuar (3); 
MNT is duoiwpua (1, 10, 21) and duoiwors (22); AN VW2 is dwotwua (1) and 
dys (9, 10); NOD is droxdrw (2, 20) and dzoxdtrwlev (8, 21). 

Chapter xiv. N73 hiph. is efaipw (8, 13, 17) and éfoAcOpedw (19, 21); 
137 is Odvaros (19) and Ayds (21); IBY again is dodevw (15) and 
Svepxopan (17); FY is ddicia (3, 4, 7, 10) and ddixnya (10 twice). There 
are three distinct ways of tackling 0°33 within five verses: Scavéqua 
(3, 4), exerndevpa (6), and evOdpnpua (7). 

Chapter xvi. There are three ways of rendering 7]: the simplex 
mopvevw, mopvn, mopveta (15, 31, 35, 41); exmopvedw (16, 17, 26, 28 twice, 
30); epaorys (33). Three ways also of rendering 1)7¥: acynuoovvn (8), 
aicxtvn (36, 37), and xaxia (37). The verb 8W3 when it refers to bearing 
iniquity, shame, or punishment is usually xoyilw (52, 54, 58), but once 
Aap Bavw (52) as generally in the rest of the book, where Ezek. f has also 
(aro)$¢pw. The composite nature of this chapter is further illustrated 
by the following varieties of method: 705 pi. is xaAvrrw (8) and zepi- 
BaAAw (10, 18); m9 is arysia (52, 63) and Bdoavos (52, 54); 2°39 again 
is KiKkAw (57 twice) and «xuxAdber (33, 37); IBY again is dépyopuar (6, 8) 
and mdpodos (15, 25); N12 also is épyoua: and «icépyouar. This is the 
chapter which contains some outstanding material also in the sphere of 
syntax (e.g. 5¢, preponderance of év, dat. after verba dicendi). 

Chapter xviii. The three distinct renderings of BW? are xpiua (8), d- 
kavuipara (g), and Sicavocvvn (17, 19, 21); and of mpn, mpooraypa. (9, 17), 
vopra (1g), and évroAy (21). Of lifting the eyes, NY} is évaipw in 6, but 
riOne in 12, 15; there is further variety in Ezek. a (i), for we have 
dvaBXérw (viii. 5 twice) and aipw (xxiii. 27). Again O°71'73 has its various 
renderings : évOvpnya (6, 15) and e’SwAov (12). ANY is now dyapria (14), 
now avopia (21), and then duapria again (24). YUB is first rapdrrwya (22), 
then do¢Bea (28, 30, 31). M19 is first ddicia (8, 24), then wapdrrwya 
(26 twice). 

Chapter xx. TR) is dpdw (28), émeywwoKw (48 (xxi. 4)), and émepwrdw 
(xxi. 21 (26)). PA is vdpewa (18) and mpoordypara (25). "7993 again is 
émerndevjya (7, 8, 18, 39 twice) and evOdvunpa (16, 24, 31). OV is rdcow (28), 
ornpilw (46 (xxi. 2), xxi. 2 (7)), réOnue (xxi. 27 (32)), and dcardcow 
(xxi. 19 (24), 20 (25)). Of lifting the hand, XQ} is aipw (28, 42), e€aipw 
(15, 23), and dvriAapBdvopa (5, 6). N12 is (eio)épyowar (1, 3, 38) and 
eioropevopuat (29). For 2, éyxepidvov only occurs at xxi. 3, 4, 5. 
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Chapter xxiii. £idos (3°99) only occurs here (47) and xvi. 40, in place 
of the usual jopudaia or paxaipa. ANN) is Spacrs (16) and dyus (15). 2°39 
is KixAw (24) and KvxAdbev (22). O°9993 is evOdunua (7, 30, 37, 49) and 
etdwAov (39). 73} has the same variety of rendering as in xvi, except for 
€pacris. Ni is Epyopat, 7xw, and eiomopevopar. 

Chapter xxviii. 312%) is both Bacieds (17) and dpywv (12). Cp. also 
XXXii. 

Chapter xxxiii. 1371 is Adyos (1, 2, 3, 7) and pjua (31, 32); NNYN is 
avopuia (10) and duapria (14, 16); YY is dvopos (8), dceBys (8, 9, 11 twice, 

12, 14), and duaprwAds (8, 19); iy is adiuxia (13, 13A, 15 adcxov) and 
dvopia (13B, 18); IM is popdaia (2, 3, 4, 6 twice) and payaipa (27); IM 
is dvAdcoopar (4, 5 twice, 6, 8), onpaivw (3), and mpoamrayyéAAw (9) ; 812 is 
usually épyopar, but also 7jxw (3), érépxouar (4), and ovvépyopar (30). As 
with xvi, so here, the impression of variety is confirmed by the syntax. 

Chapter xxxiv. 210 is dyabds (14 twice) and xadds (18); NY hiph. is 
aroorpédw (10) and adavilw (25); TTY is wediov (8, 27) and dypds (5). 

Chapter xxxvi. Of bearing iniquity, shame, or punishment, Xi is 
AapBdvw (24, 26) and dépw (6). 97D is dvevdiopds (6) and ariia (7, 15). 
ZWD is Enpyuwpevos (4), jpyywpévos (10), and épypos (33). MPN is 
ovediopos (15) and dvedos (30). NNO (remnant) is xardAoiror (3), 
katareupbevres (4), and Aouoi (5). AIP is Ovuds (5), CiHAos (6), and 
€xOpa (xxxv. 11). N12 is Epyouac (8) and eiodpyowar (20 twice, 21, 22). 

Chapter xxxviti. S12 is 7jxw and épyoua. The methed of rendering 
OPIN is of zepi with accusative (6 twice, 9, xxxix. 4), and of pera with 
genitive (22). 12D is Epnuos (8) and jpnuwpevos (12). 2'T is pHa (10) 
as well as the usual Adyos (1). 

Chapter xl. 2°39 is both xixAw and kuxddbev; M'7Y2p is dvaBabuds and 
kApaxTnp ; "ND is vOros in xl, but érwyis in xli. 2 and dpédwya in xli. 26 
(cp. «Airos in xlvii. 1, 2); MD is Pipa (11), wAn (13 twice), and Avpwya (38). 
At the same time, there are traces of a unifying hand, since aiAay is made 
to render a variety of Hebrew equivalents: "0, O71, 9°x, OR, and 
one unknown. 

Chapter xliv. ORY is Sicauspara and 76 Svaxpivew (24). For 0°73 
the same variety as in xviii, xxiii. O°V is rdoow (5) and Sardcow (8). N12 is 

ela€épxoua, elomropevoua, and dépyopat. 

It is not claimed that each one of these points is of great significance, 
but that taken together they strongly suggest anything but a unified and 
consistent translation in all parts of the book. 

A striking instance is the method of rendering MXN (in its sacrificial 
sense) and OYX; the former is rendered by articular or inarticular 
mepi Guaprias (xlii, 13, xliii. 19, 21B), the latter by wepi dyvoias (xlii. 13), 
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but in adjacent verses to these the rendering of the same Hebrew words 
is dep dpaprias (xl. 39, xliii. 21A, 22, 25, xliv. 29, xlv. 17, 22, 23, 25, 
xlvi. 20) and dep dyvoias (xl. 39, xliv. 29, xlvi. 20) respectively. One 
cannot conceive that a single translator would deliberately perpetrate 
such a meaningless variety, and the alternatives are within too small a 
space to be lapsus memoriae. ‘This is true of all the evidence given above. 
We have either imperfect revision—an attempt here to eliminate irép'— 
or else conflation of two or more earlier translations. The latter seems 
more probable, since within these same verses is found yet another 
method of rendering NNYD, viz. iAaopds (xliv. 27) and ef:Aacpds (xlv. 19). 
At xiv. 11 we have ézws 7 and iva 7 within the same verse, and else- 
where many other features* which cast some doubt upon the theory of 
two translators. 

To account for the conflicting evidence, as between the large « and B 
divisions and the essential unity of the whole, alongside the variety of 
translation-methods, I suggest that in each of Thackeray’s divisions 
there are sections which represent very early versions; that these ver- 
sions, or fragments, were adopted and collated by three contemporary 
translators who collaborated to some extent; and that in this way, or by 
means of some subsequent editor, a unifying process was applied to the 
whole book. Only thus is the whole of the internal evidence satisfac- 
torily explained. 

It may not be without significance that some of the chapters which 
seemed to bear traces of earlier strata’ are also those with the most 
important subject-matter, having material of abiding interest and avoid- 
ing the excesses of condemnation against God’s People. Chapter i is the 
great vision of the cloud Chariot, afterwards to have a powerful influence 
on Jewish mysticism. Chapter xviii contains the weighty statement of 


' wepi is the usual preposition with dyapria in the sense of a sin-offering 
throughout the LXX. dmép is rare, and so perhaps a survival which has escaped 
later standardization. 

2 e.g. (1) Causal d:d7: i. 20, Gre: i. 21; Sedre: ii. 5, 6, re: ii. 7; in the same 
verse: iii. 7, xii. 25, &c. It is admitted that these are used interchangeably by 
some biblical writers (e.g. Luke ii. 7, 11), but not within the same verse. 

(2) Declarative Sidr: vi. 10, 13, Ste: vi. 7, 14; Sedre: xii. 15, 20, Gre: xii. 16; 
didre: xiii. 21, dre: xiii. 23, &c. But 30671 may be due to revision as late as hexa- 
plaric, as many are not in A; however, only the first part of the book apparently 
was affected by this revision. 

(3) Dat. after verba dicendi: ix. 5, mpés: ix. 4, 7; in the same verse, xiv. 4, 
Xxxiii. 2, xxxvii. 9. St. Luke is the only N.T. writer who has this variation, and 
he is probably imitating the LXX (except: 1 Thess. ii. 2; Heb. v. 5, xi. 18). 

(4) év rpdmov: xvi. 48, 57, xabus: xvi. 50, 55; dv Tpdmov: xxii. 22, Kaus: xxii, 20; 
év tpdrov: xl. 23, xaBedis: xl. 22; in the same verse, xxiv. 18. 

3 The following are suggested merely as probable instances: i, v, vi, xiv, xvi, 
xviii, xxiii, xxxiii, xxxvi, xliv. 
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individual responsibility. Chapter xxxiii is the allegory of the watch- 
man’s trumpet and the prophet’s responsible office. In the eyes of the 
earliest Jewish scholars in Alexandria, these sections might well have 
appeared to be among the most potent and characteristic in the book. 


NIGEL TuRNER 
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THE KERYGMA! 


URING the last two decades writers on the New Testament have 

come to speak with increasing confidence of ‘the kerygma’,? 

meaning by that term either the Gospel message of the New 
Testament as a whole, or, more particularly, that of the apostolic church 
at Jerusalem in its first years. This has been the outcome of the work of 
a number of scholars,’ but is associated in this country chiefly with Dr. 
C. H. Dodd’s influential book The Apostolic Preaching and its Develop- 
ments. His main conclusions, that the preaching of the early Jerusalem 
church is to be found faithfully reflected in the speeches in the first part 
of Acts, and that it is to be discerned here and there in the Pauline 
epistles, have come to be widely regarded as established conciusions, 
and have passed into the textbooks. Recently Continental scholars have 
begun to pay more attention to them. Their implications for New Testa- 
ment study and for theology as a whole are clearly of great importance. 
For ever since the application to the New Testament of a critical 
method, and the consequent collapse of the older doctrine of inspiration, 
the chief problem of the New Testament as a whole has been the 
problem of its unity, and closely connected therewith the problem of its 
centre. When the various strands of the New Testament are separated, 
and each is examined on its own in relation to its historical and doctrinal 
background, and when the parts are no longer held together ab extra by 
a doctrine which treats the New Testament as uniformly the Word of 
God, the question becomes pressing whether and in what sense the New 
Testament is a unity from within, and whether there is a fixed point of 
departure in the study of it. It is just such a fixed point that ‘the 
kerygma’ provides, a hub from which spokes radiate in all directions, or, 
to change the metaphor, a skeleton which can still be seen here and there 
under the flesh, holding the flesh together.* The purpose of this paper is 
to consider certain points bearing on the assumption of such a ‘message’ .S 

TA paper read to the Oxford Society of Historical Theology on 2 June 1955. 

? Thus in the collection of essays on ‘demythologizing’, Kerygma and Myth, 
ed. H. W. Bartsch, tr. R. H. Fuller (S.P.C.K., 1953), the writers are able to start 
from ‘the kerygma’ without any further definition. 

3 Such as A. Oepke, Die Missionspredigt des Apostels Paulus (1920), M. 
Dibelius, Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums? (1933), J. Gewiess, Die Urapostoli- 
sche Heilsverkiindigung nach der Apostelgeschichte (1939). Cp. also A. Seeberg, Die 
Didache des Fudentums und der Urchristenheit (1908). 

* Cp. C. H. Dodd, The Johannine Epistles (1945), pp. xxvii ff., where the out- 
lines of the kerygma are traced in the First Epistle of John. 


5 Kerygma is generally translated ‘message’, but can mean either the action of 
the preacher or what he preaches. Of the seven instances of the word in the N.T. 


Uournal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VII, Pt. I, April 1956] 
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The attempt to reconstruct the kerygma falls into two parts; an ex- 
amination of the speeches in Acts, and an examination of certain pas- 
sages in the Pauline epistles which appear to be pre-Pauline. The latter 
may provide the more definite evidence, but we are here concerned with 
the former. It is generally allowed that the author of Acts has to some 
extent used the liberty which all ancient historians claimed of com- 
posing speeches. Dodd, however, contends that there are indications 
that he used it with considerable restraint, and in support of this view he 
adduces (i) the faithfulness of Luke to his sources in his first volume, the 
gospel; (ii) the echoes of Pauline language in such speeches as that to 
the Ephesian elders at Miletus, Acts xx. 18-35; (iii) the presence of 
aramaisms in the early speeches; (iv) the primitive sound of the early 
speeches. It is, however, necessary to consider the question of the 
speeches in Acts at greater length, since, whereas for us, with our 
search for what was primitive in Christianity and for what provided a 
basis for later development, the early speeches in Acts are important 
because they are early; for the author, to whom the modern interest in 
primitiveness and development cannot be attributed, they were speeches 
amongst other speeches, and formed part of the plan of his book as a 
whole. Judgement upon the kerygmatic speeches of Acts i—xiii ought, 
therefore, to depend, at least in some measure, on a judgement upon the 
speeches as a whole. If, for example, a different conclusion is reached on 
the authenticity of the speech at Miletus, this may affect any estimate of 
the other speeches in Acts. It is, therefore, necessary at some stage to 
review the speeches as a whole, and to examine their place in the book 
as a whole. 


some require the first meaning and none, perhaps, demands the latter. In Mt. 
xii. 41, Lk. xi. 32, the kerygma of Jonah, which is parallel with the wisdom of 
Solomon, and which brings about repentance, is most naturally interpreted of the 
preaching mission of the prophet, and is so taken by most commentators. 2 Tim. 
iv. 17 and Tit. i. 3 refer to the preaching office. 1 Cor. xv. 14 ‘If Christ be not 
raised then vain is our preaching, vain also is your faith’, the activity of receiving, 
faith, corresponds to the activity of preaching, kerygma. Rom. xvi. 25: xara 70 
edayyéAév pov Kai 76 Kipuvypa ’Inoot Xporod is difficult. It could be translated ‘the 
message which Jesus Christ preached’, but this is unlikely. Sanday and Headlam 
translate ‘the preaching about Jesus Christ’. The two remaining passages, 1 Cor. 
i. 21 and ii. 4, are closely connected. In the latter, ‘my speech and my kerygma 
were not in persuasive words of wisdom but in demonstration of spirit and 
power’, Robertson and Plummer interpret kerygma of the act of proclamation 
viewed not as a process («7jpvgcs) but as a whole. if this is so, we should perhaps 
hesitate to require a change of meaning in the course of a few verses. In i. 21 
Paul may be saying that since through the activity of wisdom the world did not 
know God, it pleased God by the foolishness of the activity of preaching to save 
those who believe. The contrast will be between two methods or activities. The 
content of the activity corresponds with the activity itself, ‘Christ crucified’ being 
the apparently foolish content of the foolish activity of preaching. 
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That the author employed the liberty of the Greek historian is made 
likely by the style and contents of the prologue to Luke’s gospel; it is 
made certain to the extent that the vocabulary and style of the speeches 
are shown to be those of the author of Luke—Acts. But if the author 
thought of himself as in any way standing in the tradition of Greek 
historiography, then an appeal to his procedure in his first volume, and 
to the fact that he can be shown ‘to have kept closely to his sources in 
composing the discourses attributed to Jesus Christ’, loses something 
of its force as a criterion for judging what he would do in his second 
volume. For, apart from the consideration that in the first volume he is 
dealing with words which, as words of the Lord, were sacrosanct in a 
way in which, presumably, the words of apostles were not, he had before 
him, in writing his first volume, at least one established model of what a 
gospel should be. For the composition of his second volume he had, so 
far as we know, no model. Even if there were sources to hand of the 
kind which Harnack and others claimed to have detected, these would 
provide no model for Acts as a whole, nor would they of themselves 
determine how the author must proceed in writing his book. He is, 
therefore, freer than he was in his first volume to write as he chooses. 
This freedom will involve the ability both to select material at his dis- 
posal for a work which, so far as we know he was the first in the church 
not only to execute but even to conceive, and also to arrange it so as to 
serve a narrative, the nature, object, and plan of which we have to 
deduce from the finished product, since we have nothing else with which 
to compare it. He could, even from the same material, have written 
another kind of book. This freedom may also involve the historian’s 
liberty of carrying forward the narrative, and of conveying what he be- 
lieved to be its significance as a whole and in its parts, by means of 
speeches of his own composition written in character. 

A further reason for hesitating to argue too confidently from the 
author’s known practice in his first volume to his supposed practice in 
his second is that he is not handling the same kind of material in both 
books. Dodd speaks of Luke in his gospel ‘composing the discourses 
attributed to Jesus Christ’, but this could be a somewhat misleading 
statement. For whether the speeches in Acts were composed by the 
author, or came to him from sources, they are, from a literary point of 
view, quite different from the gospel discourses. Speeches are delivered 
to a particular occasion, and have a beginning, middle, and end. The 
discourses of the gospel, as the author well knew, are compilations of 
independent logia. They are in some respects unique, and are so of 
necessity, because they are made up of separate sayings which owed 


1 C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments, p. 30. 
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their shape to the peculiar circumstances of their preservation in a com- 
munity which was, from a cultural point of view, unique. It may also, 
perhaps, be said that the separate units of which the gospel was com- 
posed corresponded fairly closely, as separate units, with the whole 
gospel of which they ultimately came to form the parts, and that they 
owed their preservation and their shaping to the same motives as 
prompted the composition of the gospels themselves, viz. the confirma- 
tion and edification of Christian communities in their faith. It can 
hardly be said that Acts, either as a whole or in its parts, was the product 
of the same motives as gave rise to the gospels, or that it was capable of 
being applied with the same immediacy as the gospels to the faith and 
life of the Christian communities. It is difficult to believe that Luke 
thought of the speeches in Acts as being the same kind of literary com- 
positions as, e.g., the sermon on the plain or the apocalyptic discourse 
in ch. xxi of his gospel. It is, perhaps, significant that at the two places 
in his gospel where there is some approximation to the kerygmatic 
style—Lk. iv. 16-30 and Lk. xxiv. 12-27, 44-49—there is reason to 
suspect the hand of the evangelist. 

If the form-critic carries conviction it is when he is able to point to 
a likely sitz im leben for a particular unit of tradition, and therewith to 
a reason for its repetition in a stereotyped form. It is precisely the diffi- 
culty of envisaging such a sitz im leben for the repetition and preserva- 
tion of speeches of apostles which suggests that they are on a different 
footing from the gospel material. One does not remember the argu- 
ment of a speech twenty, thirty, or forty years afterwards unless it has 
been constantly repeated in the meanwhile. But why should it be re- 
peated? It may be argued that the apostles’ speeches were repeated be- 
cause they were the speeches of apostles, that is, of great figures in the 
church. The evidence of the New Testament, however, would seem to 
suggest that apostles were not regarded in this light until a later stage, 
by which time their speeches could no longer be recalled because they 
had not been repeated in the meantime. Or it may be argued that the 
apostles’ speeches were repeated as models for evangelists of how the 
Gospel should be preached. This motive will not, however, begin to 
operate from the first but only when the apostles are no longer there 
to preach, and the way is open to the conclusion that a writer who is 
including in his work models of the apostolic Gospel will turn to those 
forms of it with which he is himself acquainted in that part of the church 
where he himself is, and which he will undoubtedly hold to be apostolic. 

But to say of Luke that he composed speeches in the tradition of 
Greek history writing and to leave it at that would be altogether in- 
sufficient. In the first place it would be too dogmatic. The Greek tradi- 
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tion was open to a wide variety in practice. Vossius speaks of the ques- 
tion of speeches in ancient historians as zoAvOpvAAnrov—‘very vexed’.' 
The precedent set by Thucydides did not go uncriticized either by sub- 
sequent historians or by literary critics such as Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus. Cratippus, said Dionysius, judged Thucydides’ speeches to be 
an impediment both to the narrative and the readers. Polybius thought 
that speeches should not be too numerous or too frequent, and that they 
should hold the history together by illustrating the connexion between 
single incidents. Diodorus considered that long speeches were to be 
avoided. Some were in favour of speeches which had actually been de- 
livered, others were opposed to them, others abhorred direct speech. 
Whether actual letters should be transcribed into the narrative was much 
debated. Thus it is necessary to examine each writer to discover where he 
stands in the tradition, and this is especially so in the case of Luke, who, as 
a Christian writer, will have been under certain constraints and impulses 
unknown to the secular historian. He clearly felt that he had something 
important to say. It is thus immediately obvious that Acts contains no 
speeches of the length found in Thucydides and Josephus, no purely 
thetorical exercises, and with two possible exceptions, no speeches in 
which rival parties state opposite sides of the same case. 

In the second place it would ignore the Jewish tradition of historio- 
graphy. Luke is a ‘biblical’ writer, and the influence upon him of the LXX 
isstrong. The Old Testament provided its own version of the incorpora- 
tion of speeches into narrative, in the shape of the sermon-speech 
which is to be found in the writings of the Deuteronomist school and of 
the Chronicler, and which reappears in 1 and 2 Maccabees.* Moreover, 
it must not be forgotten that the Christian church was accompanied by, 
and had been preceded by, a powerful effort of :2wish propaganda, in 
which there were varying degrees of approximation to Greek methods of 
presentation and to Greek thought and phraseology.* 

Thirdly, it would be too bloodless. The student of the Lukan writings 
finds himself frequently reminded of the legend that their author was an 
artist, and the force of the legend can be seen in the fact that a consider- 
able part of the contents of the picture-galleries of Europe has been in- 
spired by the first two chapters of his gospel, and that some of his stories 
in Acts would have to be included in any collection of the world’s best 
told stories. If we apply the word ‘historian’ to Luke, we shall have to 
mean a dramatic or artistic historian. Other reputable historians had 

* Quoted in P. Scheller, De hellenistica historiae conscribendae arte (Leipzig, 
IQII . . 

e ~ te most recent treatment of Greek and Jewish historiography in 
B. Gartner, The Areopagus Speech and Natural Revelation (1955), pp. 18 ff., and 
his exhaustive bibliography. 3 Gartner, op. cit., passim. 
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been moved by the greatness and dramatic nature of events to write of 
them with artistry and force, Herodotus by the throwing back of the 
barbarians from Europe, Thucydides by the tragedy of the conquest of 
Athenian democracy, and Luke’s contemporary Josephus by the de- 
struction of the polity of the people of God. For the author of Luke- 
Acts clearly great and dramatic events had taken place, in which he 


shared, and which, although they had occurred in an obscure corner of | 


the Empire, involved nothing less than salvation for all men, and the 
movement to which they had given rise had reached the centre of the 








Empire itself. He is the only early Christian writer known to us who seems | 
to have been gripped by the conception of Christianity as a great event | 


projecting itself into history (this, perhaps, is the chief reason why the 
eschatological accent is reduced in his writings), and to have set himself 
to interpret it not to his fellow Christians, and not, as perhaps Matthew, 
to the Jews, but to the subjects of the Empire itself. From Bethlehem to 
Jerusalem, from Jerusalem to Rome, appears to be the overall concep- 
tion within which other minor themes are contained. If this is so, any 
attempt to estimate the separate parts of his work must keep this overall 
conception in mind. 


In looking at the speeches in Acts as a whole—they make up almost | 
exactly a third of the book—we may note their disposition in relation to | 


the theme of the book as a whole.’ That theme is clearly stated in i. 8: ‘ye 


shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea and Samaria, | 


and unto the uttermost part of the earth.’ This theme can hardly have 
been supplied to the author by any one, or any one part, of the largely 
fragmentary traditions which he uses for his narrative. He must have 
conceived it himself. In pursuance of it the speech at Pentecost expounds 
the descent of the Spirit as the power which enables this witness, and 
the speeches in iii-v give expression to the witness in Jerusalem. The 
speech of Stephen, the longest in the book, marks the first point of 
transition, the movement of the church and Gospel from within the 
confines of Jerusalem and Judaism into the wider sphere of Judaea and 
Samaria (viii. 1 : all were scattered throughout the regions of Judaea and 
Samaria, except the apostles), through the agency of a noble representa- 
tive of hellenistic Judaism. The episode of Cornelius is the longest 
account of a single incident in the book, and the speeches connected 
with it, Peter’s preaching to Cornelius, his defence of his action before 
the Jerusalem church, and his recapitulation of it at the Apostolic 
Council make up the second longest section of speech concerned with a 


' This is the starting-point of the study of the speeches by M. Dibelius, Die 
Reden der Apostelgeschichte und die antike Geschichtsschreibung (1949), to which 
I am considerably indebted in what follows. 
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single incident : the reason for this is that this episode marks the second 
important point of transition, the movement of the church and Gospel 
to the Gentiles, and it must be emphasized that in Acts, despite its 
presentation of Paul as the apostle of the Gentiles, and despite the fact 
that Paul is the central figure of the latter part of the book, the principle 
of the admission of the Gentiles is established not upon the work of 
Paul, but upon Peter’s conversion of Cornelius. This becomes quite 
clear in the account of the Jerusalem Council, in which there is a bare 
mention of speeches delivered by Paul and Barnabas, without further 
details, while the actual speeches recorded are those of Peter and James, 
in both of which the issue is discussed with reference to the conversion 
of Cornelius.‘ From chapter xiii onwards, with the exception of 
chapter xv, the book is concerned with the witness of Paul and his com- 
panions in an ever widening sphere, and the speeches are those of Paul 
or of the Jewish and Roman authorities concerned with Paul’s case. 
The first is Paul’s proclamation of the Gospel, not on the occasion of 
his first missionary preaching in a Jewish synagogue, i.e. in Cyprus, but 
at Pisidian Antioch, the first important place on the mainland. The 
speaker sets forth the Gospel as the fulfilment of the promise to Israel of 
a Davidic kingdom, to which is appended a somewhat curious version of 
the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith. We then come upon the 
remarkable fact that the only two sermons delivered to Gentiles by the 
apostle of the Gentiles are those at Lystra and at Athens, which have in 
common the condemnation of idolatry, a theme adumbrated in Stephen’s 
words ‘the Most High dwelleth not in houses made with hands’ (vii. 48) 
and the appeal to the natural order as evidence for the true nature of the 
living God. In his study of the speeches Dibelius asks the pertinent 
question why there is a speech at Athens but not at Philippi or Corinth. 
Paul will have spoken at these places, and there were flourishing 
churches there as a result of his preaching, while the author cannot con- 
ceal that the result at Athens was meagre. Thus Athens is hardly likely 
to have been chosen as the scene of a speech for reasons of biography or 
historical reminiscence. The one long speech of Paul to a Gentile 
audience is placed there, as the contents, style, and introduction to the 
speech provided by the author indicate, because of the significance of 
Athens in the ancient world. Here Paul is made to speak in character, 
but in character to the place rather than to the speaker. This is how the 
Gospel should be preached as it is taken out into the Greek milieu, and to 
aplace which was still, in some respects, its spiritual centre, as Rome was 
its material centre.* The next speech is that at Miletus. It in no way sets 


! Dibelius insists on this point, op. cit., pp. 139 ff. 
2 Dibelius, op. cit., p. 131. 
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forward the narrative, and is unnecessary to it, but it is the last speech 
of Paul as a free man, and it provides the only occasion in Acts when the 
Paul who has been described in the narrative as the founder and pastor of 
churches is heard addressing the representatives of a Christian church as 
their evangelist and pastor. It seems to presume a knowledge of his death 
in the words ‘ye all . . . shall see my face no more’, it allows him to review 
his whole evangelistic work, and takes the form of a last will and testa- 
ment.’ In chapters xxii-xxvi the speeches, those, namely, to the crowd 
from the steps, to the Sanhedrin, before Felix, and before Festus and 
Agrippa, predominate over the narrative to a greater extent than any- 
where else in Acts, and they all reproduce the same fundamental themes 
—the justification of the Gentile mission as the work of God, and Chris- 
tianity as the fulfilment of Judaism, both being demonstrated in the per- 
son of Paul himself, the ex-Pharisee and persecutor of the church. He 
twice describes his conversion, and asserts in one way or another that 
the Christian way is the true Judaism, and, in particular, that it is the 
fulfilment of the Pharisaic hope of resurrection. With this theme, which 
has been developing throughout, the book ends, and there is no reason 
to quarrel with its end, or to speculate about a possible third volume, 
unless we insist in regarding it, almost certainly in defiance of the 
author’s purpose, as a biography of Paul. Christianity has now reached 
the centre of the Empire in the person of the apostle, who preaches the 
Gospel already described unhindered despite Jewish opposition. The 
author cannot go any farther, for even if he were to conclude his second 
volume, in imitation of his first, with the death of Paul, the resurrection 
of Paul was not a subject for description as was that of Jesus. 

The impression left by the speeches in their disposition and content, 
and by their disposition in relation to their content, is that they are skil- 
fully arranged, not only in order to bind together what are clearly 
scattered and fragmentary traditions about the Church into a flowing 
and compelling narrative, and not only to throw light upon isolated in- 
cidents, but also to assist in painting a picture which can only be seen 
rightly as a whole. It would seem to follow that our estimate of the 
speeches as a whole cannot be separated from our estimate of the plan of 
the book as a whole, which plan was the author’s own conception, and 
this will apply in some measure to our estimate of any one of the 
speeches. This point is strengthened by the fact, to which attention has 
frequently been called, that in some cases the speeches fit ill with the 
historical occasion to which they are attached, or rather, that they fit the 
theme of the book as a whole better than they fit the occasions to which 
they are attached. This is notoriously so in the case of Stephen’s speech, 
? Dibelius, op. cit., pp. 133 ff. 
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in the greater part of which commentators have struggled in vain to find 
any direct defence against the charges which had been brought against 
him. It would seem to be a learned argument, conducted on the basis of 
LXX texts, introduced in the sequence of their appearance in the Old 
Testament, for the continuity of divine revelation through the Old 
Testament to Christ. In so far as it were a successful reply, it would 
prove that the witnesses were not, as the author says, false, but were in- 
deed true witnesses, when they accused Stephen of saying that Jesus 
‘shall destroy this place, and shall change the customs which Moses de- 
livered unto us’. The speech gains its weight less from the historical 
situation than as an illustration of the tension between Judaism and 
Christianity in the person of a distinguished representative of hellenistic 
Judaism. Peter’s preaching to Cornelius fits the situation better, but not 
entirely, for the statement in x. 44 that it was while Peter was still speak- 
ing that the Holy Ghost came, and the astonishment of the Jewish 
Christians that the Holy Ghost had come upon the Gentiles also, to- 
gether with the curious statement in xi. 15 ‘as I began to speak the Holy 
Ghost fell on them, even as on us at the beginning’, show that it is the 
parallel with Pentecost that the writer has chiefly in mind, and he cannot 
really have regarded x. 34-43 as only the beginning of a speech, since it 
is as complete a statement of the message as the speeches in Acts ii and 
iii, to which it is similar. We have already noted the curious fact that 
although the Apostolic Council is called because of a dispute between 
Judaisers and Paul and Barnabas over circumcision, the speeches which 
Paul and Barnabas make to the Council are not given, and the matter is 
settled by the speeches of Peter and James with reference to the case of 
Cornelius, of which the writer has already given such a detailed account. 
In chapter xxi Paul is in danger of his life at the hands of the Jerusalem 
mob, who accuse him of having defiled the temple, but in his speech to 
them this charge is not spoken to at all. What the crowd hears is a brief 
account of Paul’s life in Judaism (it must be remembered that up to this 
point no mention has been made in Acts of Paul’s antecedents in 
Judaism, and that he has been introduced into the story at vii. 58 with 
the bare statement that ‘the witnesses laid down their garments at the 
feet of a young man named Saul’), his persecution of the Church, and his 
conversion; the only reference to the temple is to it as the scene of a 
vision of the exalted Christ who commands him to go to the Gentiles. 
The speech of Tertullus to Felix and Paul’s reply are the nearest ap- 
proach in Acts to speeches in the classical rhetorical manner.’ Paul’s 
reply, however, barely touches on the charges which have been brought, 

' See S. Lésch, ‘Die Dankesrede des Tertullus’, Theol. Quartalschrift, cxii 
(1931), pp. 295 ff. 
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but is rather a defence of his whole activity on the grounds that member- 
ship of the Way is itself the true worship of the ancestral God of the 
Jews, and that to be a Christian is to hold to the tenets of Judaism, 
especially the belief in resurrection. The speech supplies the opportunity 
of mentioning for the first time in Acts, in the curious form ‘I came to 
bring alms to my nation and offerings’, the collection for the saints, 
which we meet in the Pauline epistles, and to bring which presumably, 
though the author does not say so, the representatives of the churches 
listed in xx. 4 accompanied Paul to Jerusalem. Again, the speech before 
Festus and Agrippa does not deal with the specific charges, but is in part 
a repetition of what has been said in the speeches to the crowd and be- 
fore Felix—Paul’s Jewish past, including his persecution of the Church 
(here referred to by a term, of dyvor, which is only understandable when 
used, as elsewhere in the N.T., of Christians by a Christian writer ad- 
dressing either a Christian audience or God), and his conversion, when 
the risen Christ, although speaking in the Hebrew tongue, uses a Greek 
tag ‘to kick against the goads’'—and concludes with a short statement of 
the passion and resurrection of the Messiah as the fulfilment of Judaism. 
There is, further, the speech at Miletus, of which it has been argued 
that since it contains so many echoes of the Pauline epistles we must 
suppose either that the author drew on those epistles (which is regarded, 
for various reasons, as unlikely), or that he worked upon actual reminis- 
cence of a speech of Paul on this or some similar occasion.? There are, 
however, elements in the speech which may be held to point in another 
direction. This is the only occasion in Acts, as we have noted, that Paul 
speaks as a pastor to churches of his own foundation, or, indeed, to any 
church at all, and in the plan of Acts this is the last occasion on which he 
could do so. The speaker himself says so in the words ‘ye shall see my 
face no more’. When Luke wrote these words he presumably knew that 
they could not be contradicted, and that Paul had not returned from the 
west to the east; he probably knew that Paul was dead. This indirect 
reference is the only hint of Paul’s death in Acts. It may not even be 
that, but rather a way of stating that the mission was taking its final step 
to the uttermost part of the earth. As an exhortation, however, to a par- 
ticular group of elders of a church in which Paul had spent between two 
and three years, and whom he had last seen a few months previously, the 
speech is not without difficulty, as the warnings of the dangers of false 
teachers and the injunctions to tend the flock are combined with vehe- 
ment self-defence and self-justification. The somewhat similar state- 
ments in the Thessalonian epistles reflect a different situation, since they 
are addressed to those with whom Paul had spent a very short time asa 


? Dibelius, op. cit., pp. 148 f. 2 C. H. Dodd, op. cit., p. 32. 
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newcomer, and are more precisely directed towards particular diffi- 
culties experienced by his converts.' It is not easy to see why the Ephesian 
elders needed to be reminded that he had spent three years with them 
preaching and teaching, that he was free from the blood of all, and that 
he had not coveted their money but had worked with his own hands. As 
a warning, however, to the church at large of the dangers of false teach- 
ing, and as an exhortation to care for the flock, based upon a reminder 
of his own example, the speech recalls another attempt to address the 
presbyters of the church in the name of Paul, the Pastoral Epistles. The 
evidence which W. Lock set out in his commentary of the close parallels 
between the Pastoral Epistles and this speech favoured his view that 
the Pastorals were Pauline.” If, on other grounds, we take a different 
view of their authorship, the same evidence may lead to another con- 
clusion, that Acts, along with the Pastorals and Ephesians, and perhaps 
to a lesser extent 1 Peter and Hebrews, belong to what may be called a 
deutero-Pauline literature, in which Paul is regarded as a great figure, 
but in which he is not necessarily understood. 

The three divergent accounts of Paul’s conversion, one in narrative 
and two in speeches, and the variations among them, are sometimes 
adduced as evidence for Luke’s use of sources for his speeches, and for 
his faithfulness to them. Thus Dodd asks ‘Why should a writer who 
elsewhere shows himself to be not indifferent to economy of space and to 
the avoidance of repetition have been at pains of composing indepen- 
dently three accounts of the same event?’? These three accounts are 
certainly puzzling; there is, so far as I am aware, no complete parallel to 
them in ancient literature; but more than one conclusion is possible 
about them. Repetitions of this kind would not be impossible in history 
writing. They are characteristic rather of epic, and would be more likely 
the nearer the writer stood to a popular style, which always tended to 
employ direct rather than indirect statement.* Luke would certainly 
have examples before him of the recapitulation of a story in a speech in 
the Old Testament, notably in Deuteronomy. Whether he is correctly 
described as a writer not indifferent to the avoidance of repetition is 
debatable; this will depend on the nature of the repetition, its purpose, 
and its relation to the kind of book which is being written. As has been 
noted, Acts itself offers a parallel case in the narrative of the conversion 
of Cornelius and its recapitulation in two subsequent speeches, also with 
significant variations of detail, and the probable reason for this is the 


' So Dibelius, op. cit., pp. 135 ff. 

* W. Lock, The Pastoral Epistles (1924), p. xxv. 3 Op. cit., pp. 30 ff. 

* Wendland regards them as indications of ‘volkstiimlicher Erzahlung’, 
Kultur und Literaturformen (1912), p. 328. 
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importance attached to this incident by the author in the plan of his 
book. Whatever be the source, or sources, of the three accounts of Paul’s 
conversion the author has in any case himself chosen to give three, two of 
them belonging to sections of Acts where there is no compelling reason 
to suspect the existence of sources, and we may ask whether their in- 
clusion is due not to the pressure of sources upon the author and his 
determination to use whatever material was to hand at all costs, but to 
the importance of their contents to the whole book, and whether the 
variations serve the purpose of this whole. The narrative of the conver- 
sion in chapter ix is the story of one who, up to that point, is known to the 
reader only as a young man named Saul. It cries out for some further 
description of Saul and his antecedents, especially if it be a thesis of the 
book that Christianity is the crown of Judaism. It is this which the two 
subsequent accounts of the conversion, those in speeches, supply. In 
chapter xxii the chief variation from chapter ix is that the commission to 
go to the Gentiles, which is only hinted at in the words of the Lord to 
Ananias, and which is not expressly stated to have been handed on by 
Ananias to Saul, is now received from the Lord himself in a vision, 
which is said, significantly in a speech replying to a charge of defiling the 
temple, to have taken place in the temple. In chapter xxvi the chief 
variation from the accounts in chapters ix and xxii is that the Risen Lord 
himself gives Paul his commission to the Gentiles at the moment of con- 
version, and promises to rescue him from both the Jews and the Gentiles. 
This is not perhaps unrelated to (a) Paul’s position while he is speaking, 
since he is now in danger from Jewish and Gentile authorities, and (6) 
the burden of the speech, which is the resurrection, not only the resur- 
rection of men (‘Why is it judged incredible with you if God doth raise 
the dead ?’), but the resurrection of the Messiah, so that what is in part 
an apologia before the authorities ends with a short statement of the 
kerygma, ‘saying nothing beyond what the prophets and Moses did say 
should come; how that Christ must suffer, and how that he first by the 
resurrection of the dead should proclaim light both to the people and to 
the Gentiles’. If the treatment of the Cornelius episode in the middle 
part of Acts and the repetitions in the speeches of Paul in the later 
chapters are rightly judged to be examples of a method, natural to Luke 
as an author, of building up a picture by means of repetition with varia- 
tion, it must be considered whether the ‘kerygmatic’ speeches in the 
early chapters, when taken in relation to the speeches as a whole and to 
the structure of the book as a whole, provide another instance of this 
method.' Their basic pattern is the same, but they vary in emphasis and 
in Christology. 


! Strangely Dibelius does not carry through his investigation at this point. 
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It is to be noted that the basic pattern has been laid down by the 
author in his first volume. “The things concerning Jesus of Nazareth, 
which was a prophet mighty in deed and word before God and all the 
people : and how the chief priests and our rulers delivered him up to be 
condemned to death, and crucified him’, ‘Behoved it not the Christ to 
suffer these things, and to enter into his glory?’, “Thus it is written, 
that the Christ should suffer and rise again from the dead the third 
day; and that repentance and remission of sins should be preached 
in his name unto all the nations, beginning from Jerusalem. Ye are wit- 
nesses of these things’, these statements might well have belonged to any 
of the kerygmatic speeches in Acts; they are, in fact, taken from the 
accounts of the appearances of the Risen Lord to the two disciples on the 
road to Emmaus and to the apostles in Lk. xxiv. 19-20, 26, 46-48. If we 
hold that the speeches in Acts represent the kerygma of the early Jeru- 
salem church, we shall probably also have to hold that Luke has pressed 
this kerygma back into the gospel itself, and has placed it in the mouth 
of the Risen Lord. He has there partitioned it between the disciples, on 
the one hand, who give the facts, i.e. the statement of the Lord’s life (‘a 
prophet mighty in deed and word’) and of his death (they cannot an- 
nounce the resurrection, although they come as near to it as they can 
with the words ‘we hoped that it was he who should redeem Israel. Yea 
and beside all this, it is now the third day since these things came to 
pass. Moreover certain women of our company amazed us, having been 
early at the tomb; and when they found not his body, they came saying, 
that they had seen a vision of angels, which said that he was alive’ (xxiv. 
21-23)), and the Lord, on the other hand, who gives the interpretation 
of the facts, viz. that the death and resurrection of the Messiah is the 
substance of Old Testament prophecy, and that preaching of repentance 
and remission of sins must now in consequence be taken to all the 
nations. Alternatively it could be held that, already when he is writing 
his gospel, Luke has written out the model of the apostolic Gospel in 
this dramatic form, partitioning it between the speakers, and that in his 
second volume he has drawn the two parts together to form the basic 
pattern of the Gospel as it is to be preached within Judaism. The 
question is, of course inseparable from the problem of aramaisms. Upon 
this question one who is entirely ignorant of Aramaic could only venture 
two suggestions, firstly that the evidence for aramaisms does not appear 
now to be as strong as it was once thought to be,' and secondly, that 
aramaisms have to be established in the face of overwhelming evidence 
supplied by the concordance that the language of the speeches is pre- 


' Cp. H. F. D. Sparks, ‘The Semitisms of the Acts’, ¥.7.S., N.s., vol. 1, 
Part i (April 1950). 
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dominantly Lukan. As an example may be taken Acts x. 34-43, where 
the evidence for aramaisms has been held to be strong. This speech has 
been described as an admirable summary of the Gospel story which 
Luke had in front of him in Mark’s gospel, and of Luke’s particular 
version of that story. The following parallels between the thought and 
language of the speech and the thought and language of Luke’s gospel 
may be noted. With ‘the word which he sent unto the children of Israel, 
preaching good tidings of peace by Jesus Christ (he is Lord of all)’ cp. the 
conjunction of ‘gospelling’ and ‘peace’ in Lk. ii. 10-14 and the combina- 
tion of Xpuards Kupios in Lk. ii. 11; with 76 yevopevov pia Kal? dAns ris 
*Tovdaias cp. Lk. ii. 15 (Swyev 76 pHa Tobro Td yeyovds and the description 
of the ministry as throughout Judaea, according to the probable reading of 
Lk. iv. 44; with dp£dyevos amo rijs TaAAaias cp. Lk. xxiii. 5, dp€dyevos ami 
ris TaAAaias Ews de and the use of dp£dyevor in Lk. xxiv. 48 ; with ‘after 
the baptism which John preached’ cp. the emphasis on John’s preaching 
in Lk. iii and the use of ednyyeAifero to describe it in Lk. iii. 18; ‘how 
that God anointed him with the Holy Ghost and with power’ cp. the 
reference, peculiar to Luke, that Jesus is anointed with holy spirit (Lk. 
iv. 18) and the Lukan combination of ‘spirit’ and ‘power’ in Lk. i. 17, 
iv. 14, Xxiv. 49; with ‘who went about doing good, and healing all that 
were oppressed of the devil; for God was with him’ cp. the Lukan ver- 
sion in Lk. vi. 18 of Mk. iii. 10, ‘they that were troubled with unclean 
spirits were healed. And all the multitude sought to touch him : for power 
came forth from him, and he healed all’, and the Lukan addition to a 
Markan passage ‘the power of the Lord was upon him to heal’ at Lk. v. 
17; with ‘we are witnesses of all things which he did in the country of 
the Jews and in Jerusalem’ cp. Lk. xxiv. 48, ‘you are witnesses of these 
things’, i.e. of the passion and resurrection of the Messiah; with ‘Him 
God raised up the third day, and gave him to be manifest, not to all the 
people, but unto witnesses that were chosen before of God, even to us, 
who did eat and drink with him after he rose from the dead’ may be com- 
pared Lk. xxiv. 13-42, where Luke, alone of the evangelists, records an 
eating of the Lord with the disciples; and with ‘he charged us to preach 
unto the people. . . To him bear all the prophets witness, that through 
his name every one that believeth on him shall receive remission of 
sins’, cp. the commission of the Risen Lord at Lk. xxiv. 47, that repen- 
tance and remission of sins is to be preached in his name unto all the 
the nations, and the prophetic witness to Jesus, his passion and resur- 
rection, in Lk. xxiv. 27, 44. This covers almost the whole speech, and it 
is throughout so much after the Lukan manner, both in style and subject- 
matter, that there seems little room left for an aramaic original. 

The basic pattern of the resurrection and exaltation of the crucified 
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Jesus, through whom repentance and remission of sins is preached, is 
adapted to those incidents which the author has selected as significant for 
the history of the church, or which were available to him in sources. 
The adaptation is not equally smooth or convincing in all cases. The 
Pentecost speech, ii. 14-36, expounds the descent of the Spirit as the ful- 
filment of the promise of the Father, already referred to in Lk. xxiv. 49 
and Acts i. 4, but the main burden of the speech concerns the resur- 
rection and exaltation as Messiah and Lord of Israel of Jesus, who was 
recommended by God through his mighty works but rejected by Israel; 
it is only with difficulty brought back to the matter in hand by the words 
of verse 33, ‘Being therefore by the right hand of God exalted, and 
having received of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, he hath 
poured forth this which ye see and hear’, and the quotation from Psalm 
cx which follows serves less to continue this point than to return to the 
main argument of the speech, the exaltation of Jesus as Messiah. The 
speech in Acts iii. 12-26 expounds the healing of the cripple as an 
exercise, it would seem, of that ‘power from on high’ which has been 
already promised in Lk. xxiv. 49 and Acts i. 8, whereby the healing work 
of Jesus is continued in the healing work of the apostles to which such 
prominence is given in the Acts story. Here a closer connexion is made 
between the sermon pattern and the incident by the use of the expres- 
sion ‘the prince of life’, the reference to faith in the ‘name’ of Jesus as 
the source of healing, and possibly by the use of a Servant Christology 
(cp. Isa. liii. 5: with his stripes we are healed) and the reference to ‘the 
restoration of all things’. The sermon, however, falls short of an ex- 
planation how Jesus, ‘whom the heaven must receive until the times of 
restoration of all things’ exercises his power of healing at the present 
time. The theme of healing is continued in the short kerygmatic passage 
iv. 8-12, where there is probably a play on the double meaning of cwrnpia 
as ‘health’ and ‘salvation’, and in the prayer of iv. 24-30 (where the 
‘name’ and the Servant Christology recur), but with it is now combined 
another theme which is to be prominent in Acts, that of steadfastness in 
the face of opposition from the authorities, and of this theme the short 
kerygma in v. 30-32 is intended to be an exposition. In x. 34-43 the 
sermon precedes the incident of which it is an exposition, and is broken 
off short by it. It is adapted to the incident by the opening words ‘I per- 
ceive that God is no respecter of persons but in every nation he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness is acceptable to him’, by the 
parenthesis ‘he is Lord of all’, and by the reference to Jesus as he ‘which 
is ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and dead’, although it 
would seem from xi. 1-18 and xv. 7-11 that the convictions thus ex- 
pressed were the result of, rather than preliminary to, the descent of the 
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Spirit which terminates the sermon. Paul’s sermon at Pisidian Antioch 
xili. 17-41, bears strong, and some would say suspicious, resemblance to 
that of Peter at Pentecost, particularly in its use of Psalm ii as a proof- 
text of the resurrection, and the version of the Pauline doctrine of 
justification by faith does not arise out of the sermon but is somewhat 
forcibly attached to it as its climax. It would be possible to conclude 
from the loose relationship between these speeches and the incidents 
with which they are connected that Luke is operating with a stereotyped 
form which is current as the apostolic preaching in his own day, rather 
than with historical reminiscences of what the apostolic church in 
Jerusalem actually preached. 

Finally the argument that the speeches are primitive because they do 
not include ideas or expressions which were characteristic of the later 
Gentile church or of its Pauline wing, with which the author must have 
been associated, and that to suppose that this is due to deliberate archa- 
izing would be to attribute to the author a modern view of historical 
writing, is an argument peculiarly difficult to assess. ‘That the author has 
not consciously archaized may be granted. Differentiation of style was 
practised by ancient authors, and a measure of it is implied in the Thucy- 
didean canon that speeches were to be in character. The Areopagus 
speech and that to the Ephesian elders might suggest that Luke was not 
indifferent to such differentiation. This, however, would be characteriza- 
tion in relation to the event and situation rather than to the speaker. Luke 
is clearly too engrossed in his story, and too concerned to preach the 
word as he writes, to indulge in conscious archaizing. It is, however, 
another question whether he would need to archaize at all to produce 
speeches which to our ears have a primitive sound, for our ideas of what 
was primitive in the early church and what was developed are, perhaps, 
too coloured by the predominance in the New Testament of the Pauline 
and Johannine writings. These latter are expressions of a highly distinc- 
tive form of Christianity, and this was not on the whole the Christianity 
of other and later books of the New Testament, of the Apostolic Fathers, 
of the Apologists, or, we may probably conclude, of the general mass of 
Christians towards the end of the first century, and we may question 
whether this simpler form of Christianity, which existed alongside 
Pauline and Johannine Christology, was always and necessarily a survival 
of an earlier and more primitive gospel. What is simpler is not in the 
New Testament necessarily synonymous with what is primitive. ‘Thus, 
the Servant Christology which, despite Cadbury’s caveat,' is almost 
certainly to be seen in Acts iii. 13, 26, and probably in Acts iv. 27,30, is 
a living conception in Didache (ix and x), 1 Clement (lix. 2-4), the 
* Beginnings of Christianity, vol. v, pp. 364 ff. 
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THE KERYGMA 41 


Martyrdom of Polycarp (xiv and xx) and Barnabas (vi. 1, ix. 2), pre- 
dominantly, as in Acts iv. 24-31, in liturgical or doxological contexts. 
That Jesus is 6 Sixasos is found in 1 John ii. 1 (cp. ii. 29, iii. 7), 1 Peter 
iii. 18, James v. 6, Barnabas (vi) and is implied in Polycarp (Phil. viii); 
that he is of the seed of David is found in 2 Tim. ii. 8 and Ignatius (Eph. 
xviii, Trall. ix, Rom. vii and Smyr. i); that he is owr7p is found in 2 Tim. 
i. 10, Tit. i. 4, ii. 13, iii. 6, Ignatius (Magn. Proem.), Polycarp (Phil. 
Proem.), and the Martyrdom of Polycarp (xix) ; that he is ‘judge of quick 
and dead’ has become something of a formula in 2 Tim. iv. 1, 1 Pet. iv.5, 
Barn. vii, Polycarp ii and 2 Clem. i. That he is a ‘prophet like unto 
Moses’ is a living idea when both St. Matthew’s and St. John’s gospels 
are being written, and Barnabas speaks of him as the teacher of Israel in 
deeds and words; that he is dpynyds is to be found in Heb. ii. ro, xii. 2. 
How far such expressions were survivals into a later time of primitive 
confessions of faith, and how far they represent parallel developments 
alongside Pauline and Johannine Christianity, it is difficult to determine 
from our documents, but the possibility cannot be ruled out that, in 
order to speak of Jesus in such terms, it was not necessary for Luke to 
do anything more than to reproduce something of the form and contents 
of the general run of preaching in his day, as we catch glimpses of it in 
what, for want of a better term, we may call the ‘deutero-Pauline’ writings, 
and in the Apostolic Fathers. What is absent from Acts is any strong 
eschatological accent, the scandal of the cross and redemption thereby, 
and a doctrine of present union with Christ in his resurrection life. Even 
if Luke knew of or shared such conceptions, they did not lend them- 
selves to an historical narrative, in which the Gospel and the Church are 
presented as entities moving forward in history. Instead there is through- 
out the whole book, narrative and speeches, a strong conviction of the 
naturalness and inevitability of all that has happened, that all has turned 
out for good, that all has been foreseen and overruled by God according 
to his foreknowledge,' and this is a conviction which does lend itself to 
historical narrative. These arguments are not conclusive, and from the 
nature of our sources could hardly be so, but they may be sufficient to 
suggest that it would be better to speak of ‘kerygmata’ than, too con- 
fidently, of ‘the kerygma’. C. F. Evans 


' For mpdéyvwors as a characteristic of the kerygmatic speeches in Acts and of 
the deutero-Pauline literature, see E. Stauffer, Die Theologie des Neuen Testa- 
ments (1948), pp. 222 f. 











THE TEXT OF THE GOSPELS IN PHOTIUS: | 


HE present study attempts to gain some insight into the state of 
the New Testament text at Constantinople in the ninth century. 


Since the publication of Hort’s Introduction in 1881 it has been 
assumed in most quarters, as the handbooks reflect, that the text was 
uniform from the time of John Chrysostom and that this uniform text 
(called by a variety of names, and here Byzantine) is to be found in his 
quotations : Hort stated that ‘an overwhelming proportion of the variants 
common to the great mass of cursive and late uncial manuscripts of the 
New Testament are identical with the readings followed by Chrysostom 
in the composition of his Homilies’.' However, more recent investiga- 
tion has questioned both the uniformity of the Byzantine text and its 
occurrence in Chrysostom’s citations. 

Regarding the latter, Jacob Geerlings and Silva Lake published a 
study of Chrysostom’s text of Mark? in which they conclude that his 
text is ‘first of all one peculiar to himself and full of unattested variants 
. . . a mixture of Neutral, Western, Caesarean and other readings. . .. 
No New Testament manuscript resembling it is known.’ A similar result 
is claimed by C. D. Dicks for an investigation of Chrysostom’s text of 
Matthew in his Homilies on Matthew: the statistics of the results are 
provided but the actual readings are not given. As a terminus ad quem 
for the determination of the dominance of the Byzantine text, Chryso- 
stom’s homilies will no longer serve, and although the Washington 
codex of the gospels* and the ‘purple"codices’s show us a text from the 
fifth and sixth centuries which is at least ancestral to the dominant 
medieval type, the evidence of Chrysostom’s text now demonstrates 
that such a text was not universally dominant in the fourth century. 
Since this was discovered, scholars have not agreed on the date of the 
appearance of the Byzantine text, and the Lakes® put it as late as the 
ninth century. 

Yet it is not only the dating of this text but also its uniformity which 
has been questioned. For purposes of collation, it is customary to use 

1 The New Testament in the Original Greek, vol. ii. Introduction and Notes 
(2nd edn., 1896), p. 91. 

2 Harvard Theological Review (1931), pp. 121-42. 

3 Journal of Biblical Literature (1948), pp. 36s ff. 

* H. A. Sanders, The Washington MS. of the Four Gospels (New York, 1912). 

5 Cp. B. H. Streeter, “The early ancestry of the textus receptus of the Gospels’, 


J.T.S. (1937), Pp. 225-9. 
© ‘The Byzantine text of the Gospels’, Mémorial Lagrange (Paris, 1940), 
pp. 251-8. 
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one of the printed texts of the sixteenth century, assuming truth in the 
Elzevirs’ textus ab omnibus receptus, and speaking as if this standard of 
collation really represented ‘the great mass of cursive and late uncial 
manuscripts’. But von Soden, attempting to map out the land afresh, 
divided his K-text into at least five types.’ His accuracy, here as else- 
where, has been challenged, by Kirsopp Lake? amongst others: but the 
implications of the latter’s investigations have been differently construed 
by Lagrange>—who thought Lake had proved the uniformity of the 
Byzantine text—and by Colwell*—who suggested that Lake’s work had 
disintegrated the Byzantine text even more than von Soden’s had done. 
It is evident that all presuppositions concerning the Byzantine text— 
or texts—except its inferiority to other types, must be doubted and 
investigated de novo. 

The Lakes suggest a ninth-century début for the Byzantine text: 
Streeter5 pointed out that our best representatives of that text are 
codices of the eighth and ninth centuries. The Lakes suggest, amongst 
others, the name of Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, as one pos- 
sibly responsible for that text or its dominance. Scholar, statesman, 
ecclesiastic, theologian, Photius is central in the history and controversy 
of his day;® and the text he used and presumably approved should be 
an important landmark in any new investigation of the Gospel text in 
the Middle Ages. The results of an examination of his gospel citations 
in all his available extant work is here presented. 


The main corpus of the works of Photius is collected in Migne PG, 
ci-civ. For much of his work we have to rely on this collection, some 
part of which had been newly edited by J. G. Hergenroether and others. 
Wherever a check has been possible from other sources, the substantial 
accuracy of Migne’s text has been demonstrated. In addition, the 
Amphilochiana have been edited by S. Oikonomou (Athens, 1854). 
§. Aristarchos’ has published some Homilies and Discourses of Photius, 
based partly on Migne and his predecessors, but checked by new 


1 Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, Teil i: Abteilung ii, pp. 712-893. 

2 “The Caesarean Text of Mark’: Appendix 2. “The Ecclesiastical Text’ in 
H.T.R. (1928). 

3 Critique textuelle: II. La critique rationelle, p. 126. 

* E. C. Colwell, ‘The complex character of the late Byzantine text of the 
Gospels’, ¥.B.L. (1935), pp. 211-21. 

5 loc. cit. 

® Born early in the ninth century: died c. A.D. 898. For his academic position 
and work see F. Dvornik, Les Légendes de Constantin et de Méthode vues de 
Byzance (Prague, 1933), ch. 2 
7 Adyou wai dur‘ dySopKxovra rpeis (1900). 
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manuscript material. J. Valetta’s edition’ does not contain much new. A 
great amount of new material is available, edited by A. Papadopoulos. 
Kerameus, in various periodicals.” But, as R. Devreesse? indicates, there 
is much exegetical work of Photius extant only in manuscript sources 
and to most of this material I have had no access. No scholar has con- 
structed a stemma for the manuscripts of Photius’ theological work: so 
far as can be judged from various readings listed by editors, his works 
have been transmitted without much discrepancy between manuscripts 
apart from itacisms and the like. 


I. THE MARCAN TEXT 


There are forty-three verses of Mark cited in the works of Photius. In 
these are found nine readings which clearly agree with the Textus 
Receptus* and present the Byzantine text against other possible readings 
(e.g. Mk. i. 3 add. eumpooder cov: iv. § rais Kapdias avtwy 1. avrous: 
xiv. 65 «BaAAov |. eAaBov); and one reading is found which, though a 
variant from the printed standard, is classed by von Soden with probable 
correctness as that of the Byzantine text (viz.: Mk. xiv. 71 ouvuva: |. 
opvuew Cc. B L 892 700 131 71 692 U X 481 FV QSEY al.).5 
However, the most salient features of Photius’ Marcan citations are 
not Byzantine but have affinities with earlier texts. 
A striking ancient reading found in few late witnesses is 
xi. 23. o AaAel. a Aeyerr. NB LA ¥ 33 579 892 N 21555 148 k syr™, 
while the following are most strongly attested by ‘Western’ (in one case 
all ancient witnesses) and ‘Caesarean’ groups: 
ii. 14. laxwBov 1. Aevew c.D Wabcde ff? g' r' @ 565 fam 13 Scholia 
ad 237 238 vg'™s Orig.!:!. 
iv. 41. eorw ovros hoc ordine c. D aur c f g?1 q © 700 565 22 1278 1082 
1555 72 251 vg arm georg. 
Ibid. avepor 1. aveyos c. N* 33 D W am bc d i ff? q r? O 700 565 38? 


fam 1 fam 1424 477 1071 235 1012 ® 435 1573 472 1515 1093 440 
31 238 271 E lg 148 syrPes* georg boh. 


' "Emorodal ... épwrtpara 8éxa... xpiceis xai émAvoes. ‘Yard I, N. Badérra 
(1864). 

2 Pravoslavnii Palestinskii Sbornik, vol. xi (1892): and Notes of the Historico- 
Philological Faculty of St. Petersburg University, vol. xli (1896). 

> Dictionnaire de la Bible. Supplément, vol. i. Article ‘Chaines’. 

* The standard of collation taken is Lloyd’s 1873 edition of Mill’s reprint of 
Stephanus, as reproduced at the University of Chicago Press. 

5 In all lists of MS. support the evidence is presented in the order of the 
apparatus of A. Merk (N.7T. Graece et Latine, ed. vi. Rome, 1948) and J. M. 
Bover (Novi Testamenti Biblia Graeca et Latina, ed. iii. Madrid, 1953). These 
in their turn follow von Soden in practically all details. 
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Ibid. @aAacoa, avewo. transpon. hoc ordine c. D W cde? ff? gq @ 700 565 
157 330 vg georg?. 

xii. 27. add. Beos ante vexpwy Cc. 33 1241 O 1342 544 2193* fam 13 659 
269 827 1082 945 1194 1279 477 16 713 1012 245 270~726 251 1355 
472 1515 1093 1396 108 476 q georg slav goth.! 

Ibid. om. eos ante Cwyvrwy c. NX BC ¥ L A 33 579 892 D latvet (exc. q) O 
W 700 565 28 1342 fam 1 fam 13 517 M™8 U X ro71157 SAK JIF 
al. pler. (apud von Soden) vg syr*i" pesh sah boh georg arm slav™ss 
goth"t vid, 

xiv. 72. add. evfews p. car c. 579 D latvet @ W 700 565 1542 1654 fam 13 
1606 495 472 1515 G syr?esh arm georg (NBL add. ev@us). 


The constant factor in these variants is those manuscripts and versions 
whose consensus in Mark determined the isolation of the ‘Caesarean’ 
text. It is, as we shall see, in manuscripts of close affinities to this text- 
type that Photius’ citations of Mark are most closely paralleled. How- 
ever, the variant at xi. 23, plainly ‘non-Caesarean’, suggests that his text 
contains elements which Caesarean affiliation alone cannot explain. In 
fact, in dealing with Photius’ Marcan text we have to look to those 
researches upon the Caesarean text which followed those of Streeter 
and Lake. 

Lake, for example, in his article on “The Caesarean Text of Mark’? 
termed © 700 565 and the Old Georgian version the ‘strong members’ 
of the Caesarean group for Mark: 28 fam 1 fam 13 and the rest were 
‘weak’, that is, they were considered to be more contaminated with 
Byzantine readings than the ‘strong’ members, and their differences 
from the latter stemmed (it was implied) from this fact. Later investiga- 
tors, notably Téofilo Ayuso,? have distinguished between these two 
groups under other nomenclature, with different implications. Accord- 
ing to Ayuso © 700 565 georg are ‘recensional’ or ‘Caesarean proper’— 
they have the text known to Origen and Eusebius; 28 fam 1 fam 13 fam 
1424 together with W in its ‘Caesarean’ part and the Chester Beatty 
gospel papyrus are ‘primitive’ or ‘pre-Caesarean’. It is suggested that 
the latter group represents a text more widely spread and more ancient 
(the Fayyumic and Subachmimic versions are probably allied to this 


' 659-1194 belong to the family called I* by von Soden, fam 1424 by Streeter. 
They have not been definitively studied apart from von Soden’s pioneer work. 
(But cp. Studies in the Lectionary Text of the Gospels, ed. Colwell and Riddle, 
vol. i, pp. 43-56.) 713-245 are from the allied group I° headed by 157. Indices 
AB 1 2 appended to georg indicate MSS. in R. P. Blake’s edition in Patrologia 
Orientalis, xx. 3; xxiv. 1; XXvi. 4. 

? H.T.R. (1931), €.g. Pp. 285. 

3 T. Ayuso, ‘i Testo cesariense o precesariense?’, Biblica (1936), pp. 369-415. 
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group), and that it is perhaps the raw material from which the recensional 
text was formed. 

This distinction has met with the approval of Dr. Bruce Metzger! 
who signifies that J. E. M. Baikie had in 1936 independently arrived at 
similar results. Perhaps this analysis points the way to a correct inter- 
pretation of the data from which von Soden mistakenly deduced the 
existence of his I-text. von Soden suggested that @ 700 565 were, 
together with D W, amongst the purest representatives of a text-type 
which other manuscripts (ranging from fam 1 and fam 13 to Aand fam /7) 
showed in more ‘diluted’ or ‘contaminated’ form. Is it in fact rather the 
case that © and its compeers show the recensional handling (perhaps at 
Alexandria or Caesarea) of a text-type more primitive and more widely 
known geographically, which in its more primitive form was widespread 
in its influence on manuscripts which cannot be called ‘Caesarean’ with 
any degree of accuracy? And was this influence active until quite late in 
the Middle Ages? (28 and the Ferrar group alone might suggest this 
latter hypothesis.) 

This applies to Photius’ text in that, while showing affinity to 9 700 
565 georg in the readings noted above, it frequently agrees against that 
group with the ‘weak’ or ‘primitive’ witnesses—and particularly with 
fam 1424. But again, it agrees with p*’ in a sub-singular reading and 
with 4 (a manuscript with remote I-affinities according to von Soden) 
similarly. Photius’ text, therefore, is not patient of precise definition, but 
its affinities are plainly ‘pre-Caesarean’. Even amongst the above read- 
ings, where ® gives support seven times, 565 six times, 700 five times, 
and the Old Georgian five, fam 13 gives its support four times and fam 
1424 four times. 

In the further group of variants now to be given, the ‘recensional’ 
group have no place, but fam 1 fam 13 fam 1424 U X and others give 
frequent support: 


iv. 11. ta pvornpia |. ro pvornprov c. fam 1 983 517 115-692 348 &c. 
U &c. 2 ® 157-235 G 67 106 201 258 569 14g 1184 1251 syr**! arm 
slav™"*,3 

xi. 21. e€nparac |. e€npavra Cc. 1542 1654 21 69 983 22* 7 659 1082 1402 


1391 1606 1223 945 1194 X 2145 1574 157 72 248 265 1355 472 
1396 1038 661 al.* 


1 B. M. Metzger, “The Caesarean Text’, 7.B.L. (1945), pp. 457-89. 

2 The Caesarean Text Inter Pares. An M.Litt. Dissertation in the University 
Library, Cambridge. 

3 517-692 belong to fam 1424: 157-235 are an allied group: 348 &c. U &c. 
are groups of related MSS., respectively von Soden’s I Io. 

* 74-1194 belong to fam 1424: X-1574 are a group: 1355-1038 have I-affinities 
(largely through fam 1424 readings) according to von Soden. 
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tii. 29. cov |. nuwy c. ¥ 659 827 27* 1200 1038 282 (255) cr? vgPler syrbier 
georg? arm sah boh eth. 

xii. 31. eavrov |. ceavrov Cc. 579 28* 544 1542 1582 2193 872* 69 124 954 
349 7-1082 1194 71 692 1216 1579 16 X 2145 1574 2 245 291 II* 
al. pler. 251 2430 472 1515 1093 1038 H 476 al. l49.? 

Statistically, we find here one agreement with 28, two with fam 1, two 

with fam 13, four with fam 1424; one with Old Georgian, one with Palesti- 

nian Syriac, two with Armenian. Of these, only fam 1424 yields frequent 
support for Photius’ subsingular variants : the appended list will demon- 
strate this: 

iv. 11. Om. tows e€w c. 71 692 (both M mss.). 

vi. 14. (?) aveorn Ll. nyepOn c. 28 27* fam IT 1038 63 253. (Here 27* isa 
@ ms. and 1038 ‘eine Mischung von ® und K’.)? 

ix. 41. add. yvxpov ante vdaros c. 115 (P> ms.), cp. b f vgPae. 

xi. 23. muorever 1. muorevon c. 4 565 517 349 472 1184. (517 and 349 are 
@* mss. : 472 ““zwischendurch fast als ®-Cod erscheint”’.)* 

xii. 30. woxvos, Svavoras hoc ordine c. 267 1606 georg' (®> mss.). 

xiv. 65. avrov To mpoowrov hoc ordine c. 8 BC LA ¥ 33 579 892 1342 
§17 1071 713 1396 1038 U 108 127 slav™** (?). (517 1071 are @ 
mss. : 713 1396 1038 all evince ®-characteristics.) 

xiv. 68. add. evBews ante adexrwp Cc. 1424 517 1675 1606 218 713 georg®. 
(1424-1675 are ®* mss.: 1606, 218, D> mss.) 

As indicated above Photius displays some interesting variants sup- 
ported by other ‘weak Caesarean’ witnesses. These include: 

vii. 33. OM. aurou Pp. SaxrvAous c. N L 892 W ci. 

Ibid. scilicet eveBarev |. eBarer c. pts c. 

iX. 37. Tw ew ovopare |. tw ovopare pov c. A Orig. 

xiv. 29. Om. xa ante ec c. 472 syrsim Pesh sah eth. 

xiv. 72. Om. Touvrov ov Aeyere Cc. 544 1588. 

xvi. 19. ev Se€ta 1. ex Sefwwv c. C A 047 270 1375 1200 726 1318 1478 482 
473- (270 &c. are all allies of fam J7.) 

To summarize, Photius’ text is notably of Caesarean type, and akin to 
the group of witnesses dubbed ‘weak’ by Lake, ‘primitive’ by Ayuso: 
of these witnesses fam 1424 most consistently supports Photius. His 
text, however, is not clearly a ®-text but appears rather to be from a 
manuscript resembling 472 1396 1038, which have a strong ®-basis, 


* 659-27 belong to fam 1424. 

2 1582-872 belong to fam 1: 954-692 belong to fam 1424: 251-1038 have 
]-affinities. 

3H. von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments. Teil. i, Abteilung ii, 
p. 1197. 

* Ibid., p. 1233. 
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with other elements combining. One other fact emerges, correlative to 
these—that Photius in his Marcan citations did not use a Byzantine 
text. His is rather one of those texts of mingling ‘Caesarean’ and 
‘Alexandrian’ readings whose ‘ultimate interaction and evolution pro- 
duced the Byzantine text’.' We have now to discover whether this 
definition is applicable to Photius’ text of the other gospels. 


Il. THE MATTHAEAN TEXT 


To extend the investigation to Photius’ citations from Matthew increases 
our difficulties. In the first place, his quotations from the ‘favourite’ 
gospel are superabundant in comparison with Mark: 348 verses of 
Matthew are cited in whole or in part, many of them more than once. 
Yet it is not only this numerical increase which adds to our labour but 
the fact that, in comparison with Mark, very little work has been done 
on Matthew in either Byzantine or Caesarean studies, outside the un- 
trustworthy pages of von Soden. We cannot, therefore, be certain 
whether manuscripts have the same affiliation, or whether within a type 
or family the alignment of the witnesses is the same. It would appear 
probable from a study by R. V. G. Tasker,? and from Streeter’s* com- 
ments ‘that in the non-Marcan gospels the Neutral and Caesarean texts 
often have variants in common and differ together from the Western 
and Byzantine authorities’. Thus, speciously, we may count a variant 
as Neutral (contrasted with Caesarean) which is, as a matter of fact, also 
a Caesarean typical reading. It may be, then, that in assessing the 
affiliations of any text in these gospels we shall be obliged to rely on the 
more subtle variants rather than on striking features for accurate defini- 
tion. 

There are in Matthew twenty-nine cases in which Photius agrees with 
the Textus Receptus against other possible readings in cases where TR 
probably represents the Byzantine dominant text (e.g. i. 18 yervnars |. 
yeveois; Vi. 1 eXenpoouvny |. dixavoovvny; Xi. 2 dvo 1. d:a; xviii. 19 om. ef 
p. 5vo0; xxiv. 49 eofew, mwew |. eofin, mw): and twenty-four cases in 
which Photius reads a variant from TR, which nevertheless appears to 
be either the dominant Byzantine reading or the reading of a Byzantine 
subdivision according to von Soden or other evidence (e.g. v. 28 avrnv |. 
avuTns ; Xii. 32 Tw vuv awe |. rouTw Tw avwrL; XXVili. 19 OM. ouV P. TopEv- 
Bevres: and v. 38 eppyOn |. eppeOn; v. 45 add. rows ante ovpavors; xiii. 3 
orrecpat |. orrerpew). 


* Cp. K. and S. Lake, Mémorial Lagrange, p. 258. 
2 R. V. G. Tasker, “The Text used by Eusebius in Demonstratio Evangelica 
in quoting from Matthew and Luke’, H.T.R. (1935), pp. 61-67. 
3 B. H. Streeter, “The Caesarean Text of Matthew and Luke’, ibid., pp. 231-5. 
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Next we consider twenty-five readings supported by strong groupings 
of major witnesses to the non-Byzantine texts—Neutral, Western, ‘re- 
censional-Caesarean’, ‘pre-Caesarean’. We list them in two groups—ten 
certainly would figure in any attempted reconstruction of the ‘recensional- 
Caesarean’ text of Matthew, three being subsingular readings of that 
text; the remaining fifteen are supported by ‘pre-Caesarean’ witnesses 
—these are sometimes supported by Neutral or Western texts also. 

First, the ten readings of indisputable ‘recensional-Caesarean’ affilia- 
tion: 

xiv. 28. mpos oe p. eASew transpon. (1:1) c. X B C 33 1241 073 D latvet 
(exc. ff?) @ (700) 544 399 21 372 1 1582 fam 13 954 1402 267 1675 
1279 477 2145 & D o80 157 713 1012 245 291 1354 1555 W 0106 
verss. omn.! 

Wii. 20. oAvyomoriay |. amuoriay c. & B 33 892 @ 700 1 1582 22 fam 13 
al. pauc. syr" bier sah boh arm georg eth. 

xviii. 7 om. eorw ante «ADew c. B L 33 @ 7oo 21 1 1582 1424 1675 954 
1293 1010 348 Y ® N O 713 1012 245 1170 syrPe** sah boh eth.? 
Ibid. ra oxavdara |. ro cxavdadov c. 700 565 fam 13 71 1279 473 syrv*t 

pesh 

wiii. 18. av 1. eav c. B L D © 565 fam 13 1293 1010 71 1194 1012 245 
291 II K Y 270 489 I’ 1355 1070 1396.3 

xix. 24. Tpupadcas 1. tpumnparos c. C O 700 565 544 124 1223 945 M U 
15742 DO 265 489 1219 1346 482 1187 1573 4.998 1604 1515 1170 
273.4 

xxii. 31. OM. vyw p. pybev (1:1) c. 4 O 565 544 788 124* 1606 1194 
1579 2145 1574 1012 291 fam JJ (?) 229 1187 1093 281 al. pauc. e 
syrvet Phil georg2,s 

xxiv. 49. add. avrov p. cuvSovAous c. (NX) B C L 33 892 D @ 700 544 067 
fam 1 22 fam 13 fam 1424 1579 1574 ® 157 713 482 251 273 472 
660 1093 al. pler. latvet vg syrvet pesh phil arm georg! eth.® 

xxvii. 63. exewos p. mAavos transpon. c. B? C2 33 @ 700 544 118 209 
fam 13 954 1604 1391 1223 945 99O 1194 213 157 1012 245 229 482 
13541555 472 1515 1093 1396 248 E* Gal. pler. lat’*t vg arm boh eth.’ 

* 954-1675 belong to fam 1424: 157-291 belong to a related group. 

2 1424-1010 belong to fam 1424: 713-245 are related (see note 1). 

3 1293-1194 belong to fam 1424: 1012-291 are related (see note 1). 

* 265-1346 are in the group K® of von Soden, analysed for Mark by Mrs. Lake 
asfam J7 (Studies and Documents, 1940, v,‘Family [7 and the Codex Alexandrinus’): 
$-1170 are MSS. with Caesarean affinities. 

5 1606 and 1194 belong to fam 1424: 2145 and 1574 are from the family headed 
by U and X. 

* 251~1093 are MSS. of mixed text with Caesarean affinities. 


7 954-1194 belong to fam 1424; the presence of this reading in E* G probably 
Points to their affinity with fam 13. 


621.1 
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XXVii. 64. Om. vuKTos p. avrov c. (N) B C* 4 33 D © 565 544 3997 fami 
22 fam 13 fam 1424(?) 443 2145 213 ® 157 291 A fam JT 273 472 
W VE H al. latvet vg syrPhi! hier sah boh georg? goth.! 

Secondly, the fifteen readings supported by pre-Caesarean witnesses, 
and sometimes by Neutral or Western witnesses also. This list, and a 
further one in which Neutral support predominates numerically, pose a 
problem of interpretation. Should we say that Photius’ text is of Neutral 
affiliation? In the light of the colloquy of Tasker and Streeter mentioned 
above, we suggest that this is not so: all that is demonstrated by the 
statistics is that the manuscripts habitually used by Photius, and the 
text recorded by him, had in their ancestry a strong Neutral strain. The 
manuscripts themselves, if we had them, would prove (as we hope to 
show) to be affiliated rather to the ‘pre-Caesarean’ group, in whose text 
Neutral and Western readings are found, but whose character lies in the 
proportion of this ‘mixture’, and in its family- and subsingular readings: 


Vv. 39. ets L. em. (1:4) c. & BW 544 1689 983 230 1194 348 &c. 245 473 
273 4 1170 al.? 
v. 48. ws |. worep c. N BL Z 33 892 700 399 544 fam 1 13 124 fam 1424 
N &c. 713 1012 1200 485 F. 
vi. 25. 1. nae p. daynre c. B 33 W118 209 fam 13 27 157 1093 1170al. 
latvet (mss. pler.) boh arm georg! * 8. 
xi. 17. Om. vw p. <Opnvncaper c. X BZ 8g2 D fam 1 372 248 latvet goth. 
xi. 18. add. zpos vyas ante Iwavyns c. L © fam 13 §17 1675 659 1402 1391 
2145 1574 506 14g syrcur hier 3 
xili. §2. ev ty Baotleca! evs THv Bacvrevay c. D 700 21 1689 M 213 lat 
(exc. e k) vg georg. 
xix. 24. om. eweADew c. NR L Z 33 892 565 fam 1 1579 157 1295 ff 
syrvet hier. 
XXii. 40. xpeporrar kar o1 mpodra hoc ordine c. & B L Z 33 892 D @ 372 
2 O latv*t vg syrv*t boh. 
xxiii. 8. 3dacKados |. Kabnynrys c. R° B 33 892* 565 517 1675 1391 659 
945 348 &c. U 245 270 1375 473 1555 1604 999 1396 al. pler.‘ 
xxiii. 23. To eAeos |. rov eAcov c. NX B L 33 892 D © 124* fam 1424 1375. 
xxiii. 35. add. av p. omws c. Ne C2 33 fam 13 1293 1010 1279 477 1579 
205 
* 443-213 are from the group headed by U and X. 
? 1689-230 belong to fam 13: 1194 belongs to fam 1424: 273 &c. have mixed 
texts of Caesarean type. 
* 517-1391 belong to fam 1424: 2145 and 1574 are related to U. 
* 517-945 belong to fam 1424: the rest are individual MSS. of various 
affiliations. 


5 1293 and 1010 belong to fam 1424: 1279-1579 are members of the family 
headed by 348. 
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iv. 48. om. exewos p. Sovdos c. N* O 1689 983 692* 348 473 al. syrsim 
arm sah. 

MV. 2. pwpat, Ppovipor sic transponuntur c. XB C L Z 33 892 D @ fam 1 
157 latvet vg syrsim hier sah boh arm georg! ¢ ® eth. 

avi. 39. OM. pou p. watepc. L 4 892 1241 p® fam 1 22 2 a 8 vg syrbier 
georg®. 

viii. 15. add. nuepas p. onwepov c. B L D @ 372 569 17 latvet vg syrbier 
sah georg. 

Statistical calculations from these lists of the relative strength of sup- 
port by various witnesses are as follows. Out of twenty-five readings, 
twenty-three are found in Neutral manuscripts, and fifteen of these are 
clearly representative of that text. D and the Old Latin version support ten 
readings apiece, and the Old Syriac nine. We have already discussed the 
implications of this. © shares fifteen readings, 565 nine, 544 eight, 700 
seven. The figures for the ‘pre-Caesarean’ group are higher than for 
these: fam 1424 shares nineteen readings, eleven being family readings ; 
fam 13 shares fifteen readings, fam 1 and the group headed by 157 share 
twelve apiece. The other groups which have ‘pre-Caesarean’ affinities 
(viz. 348 &c., U &c., N &c., fam J7) each share nine or ten readings. 
Of the versions, the Latin Vulgate and the Old Georgian share nine 
readings with Photius, and the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary eight. It 
would appear, then, that for Matthew Photius used a text of Caesarean 
type, its mixture of variants weighted rather to the Neutral side than to 
the Western, a text supported most closely by fam 1424, @, and fam 13, 
and slightly less closely by fam 1 and 157 and its allies. 

This assessment is based on the readings given above, readings shared 
by Photius with numerous manuscripts and families of manuscripts. In 
dealing with the Marcan text, we proceeded straightway after such an 
assessment to consider Photius’ subsingular variants: in the case of the 
Matthaean text, the number of variants creates a third intermediate 
group, consisting of twenty-two variants supported by small hetero- 
geneous groups of witnesses. These are here given for completeness’ 
sake but do not add much to what has already been deduced. In this list 
we shall note that the support of the Neutral text has gone, and that @ 
and 700 do not appear at all: 

v.16. ra KaAa vw epya hoc ordine c. 28 482 1355 1093 246 483. 

v.18. om. yap p. apny c. 1241 565 12162701375 12007261555 lat’*t arm 
boh eth georg?.' 

Vi. 14. Om. yap p. eav c. L D* 399 118? 788 713 482 A 59 georg. 

Vi. 25. pepyuvnonre |. pepysware (1:1) c. fam 13 1424 A &c. 


* 270-726 are all related to fam /7. 
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vii. 6. ra ayia |. ro aywov c. 118 209 1689 157 245. 

Vii, 12, Om. ovrw ante kar vers c. L 544 1424 1675 348 &c. latvet(mss,) 
vg syr“"F. 

ibid. ovrw 1. ovros c. L 372 fam 13 954 349 659 1207 990 348 &c. X 213 
157 &c. 270 1200 280 A 1555 660 495 1396 syr**! ™s arm georg.! 

xi. 27. av l. eay c. 33 D 124 1293 1010 ggo 1170. 

xii. 28. om. eyw (1:2) c. 21 983 1402 M 16 726 280 047 1355 latvet. 

xili. 56. map nuw |. mpos nuas c. 4 1424 2 N O 473. 

xv. 4. add. gov p. unrepa c. 892 1424 N 713 1295 251 243 4.1515 W 
abc f ff? q syrv*t sah. 

xvill. 11, add. {yrnoat kar ante awoar C. 399 346 1402 QO IOIO 1279 1579 
1588 2145 713 1573 1604 1515 1093 G 477 1473 c syr®*! boh eth. 

xix. 6. «levéev l. ovvelevéev c. 517 1588 660 1170 c ff? mseme!, 

xix. 24. Twy ovpavwy |, tov Beov c. Z 33 fam 1 124 157 1295 440 latv 
syrv*t, 

XX. 22. muw |. weAAw mew c. 118 209 fam 1424 1579 1588 273 4 998. 

XXili. 30. nueBa |. nyuev c. 13 346 543 M™s 2 O 660. 

XXiii. 34. Om. wou p. Touro C. 544 22 788 826 543 346 230 828 124 1424 
348 &c. 4 1355 482 E* vg*.4 

xxiii. 35. add. avy p. omws c. N° C2 33 fam 13 1293 1010 1279 477 15792 0:5 

XxiV. 42. OM. ovy p. ypnyoperre C. 565 1424 syr*i" arm georg'. 

xxvi. 8. add. rov pupou p. amwAea C. 71 157 1579 61 63 483* 2 Da syrhie 
arm eth. 

XXVii. §7. Apyabias |. -Gavas c. 565 1391 D 482 1555 1295 1355 laty*t. 

xxvii. 63. add. om p. Cw c. D §17 157 237 280 478 d syrsit Pesh hk! georg. 


These variants emphasize the assessment of the former list. Fam 1424, 
as a family, supports only two readings: but 1424 itself supports six 
others and 517, its compeer, a further two; and there are seven instances 
of readings supported by single manuscripts or subgroups of this family. 
In all, the family is represented seventeen times for twenty-two readings. 
No other group approaches this total. Fam 13 shares five readings: 
1689 and 983 a further two; and likewise 124 two. 348 and its fellows 
share three readings; and manuscripts of the group seven other read- 
ings. 157 supports four readings, 713 three. The ‘purple codices’, 
singly or in pairs, support six. D shares four readings: the Old Latin 
three: the Old Syriac four. The old Georgian version gives its support 


? 954-990 belong to fam 1424: 270-280 are related to fam J17. 


1293-990 belong to fam 1424. 
3 1402-1010 belong to fam 1424: 1279-1588 are allies of 348: 1604-1093 

are MSS. of mixed texts with Caesarean affinities. 

* 788-124 belong to fam 13. 

5 1293 and 1010 belong to fam 1424. 
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five times; the Armenian version four times. These figures do not 
materially affect the main conclusions drawn from our earlier calcula- 
tions, except to show that the support of the Latin Vulgate in the earlier 
lists is not significant, and does not extend to the minutiae of Photius’ 
text. The main conclusions drawn above—namely, that Photius’ text of 
Matthew is essentially Caesarean in type, and akin especially to fam 1424 
—are confirmed. They are similarly confirmed by the study of the sub- 
singular variants. 

The chief group within fam 1424 (1424 517 1675 954 349 = von 
Soden’s I ©) supports the following readings: 
ix. 5. add. cou p. apapriat (1:1) c. 1675 954 443 1355 1093 470 147. 
ix. 15. add. xpovoy p. ogov c. 517 1675 659 485 (and K°). 
xv. 15. OM. avrw p. evzre C. 1424 954 659 ff! arm. 
xvii. 12. om. 75n p. Hrias c. ZVi4 1424 syr" georg'. 
xix. 14. epyeoOar |. eADew c. (28) 1424 945 157 713. 
Xxiv. 20. ev yeywe |. yeymwyvos C. 1424 517 1675 954 ff. 
xxvi. 12. mremounxev |. erouncev (2:1) c. 517 1675 954 1184. 
Single manuscripts of the same family support the following: 
ix. 11. OM. Twv p. peta C. 659. 
xiii. 19. Om. THs BaorAevas c. 1675. 
xiii. 39. o7meipwv |. oreipas c. L 1391 1279. 
xv. 4. om. Aeywy p. everevAato C. 1402. 
xvi. 23. Om. oxavdadov pov et C. 33 1293. 
xx. 16. om. evar ante KAnror C. 954. 
xxii. 31. «uptov |. Beov c. 1606 348 r? vg (7 mss.). 
xxvi. 29. om. pref vuwy C. 1402. 
Xxvi. 39. om. core p. Suvvarov C. 1402 99O 1442. 


No other group of Caesarean text-types, recensional or primitive, sup- 
ports so large a proportion of variants. Other noteworthy variants sup- 
ported by Caesarean witnesses and by Photius are these: 

With 0: 

xvi. 18. om. ot: p. Aeyw c. O 1 1? ff?. 

xxiii. 8. KaAeonre 1. xAnOnre c. O syrvet hier, 

xvi. 13. av 1. eav c. L D O 69 @. 

XXvi. 24. eyernOy 1. eyervnOy c. O p37 A. 

With 700: 

ix. 15. ov 1. yn Cc. 700. 

Kili. 42. euBadovow |. Badovew c. 700 1604. 

With 28: 

vi. 24. add. rou ante evos c. 28 16 1093. 
xii, 13. Om. ovde cuvovow (prob.) c. 28. 
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XXVi. 13. OM. ev oAw Tw Koopw Cc. 28. 

With 118 and 209: 

Kili. 1. exabioe |. exafyro c. 118 209. 

xVii. 5. dwros 1. Pwrewny c. 118? 209 fam 13 syr“*. 


xxiii. 18. os dav |. Kas os cay c. 1 118 209 georg®. 
With 157: 
iv. 11. mpoceMovres Sunxovowr |. rpoonABov . . . Kae Sinxovovy C. 157. 


vi. 17. add. eAaw p. xedadny c. 157. 

xxiii. 18. tov @vovaarnpwov |. avrov c. 157 047 566 syrvet hier, 
In addition there is a noteworthy group of variants supported by 

various witnesses to the Western text: 

With D: 

xi. 11. add. rows ante yerynrois, rwy ante yuvaxwy (1:5) c. D*. 

Xili. 24. tw iw aypw |. rw aypw avrov (1:1) c. D. 

XV. II. exewo |. rovro c. D 1293 syr™* Pesh georg!. 

XX. 22. To mornpiov ante mew transpon. c. Dd I. 

xxii. 28. eora: ante twy transpon. c. D latvet vg. 

xxviii. 19. Bamrisavres |. BarriLovres (1:3) c. B D, cp. lat. 

With Old Latin and Old Syriac: 

Vv. 45. ayafous xax rovnpous hoc ordine c. latvet syrvet pesh sah. 

xvi. 16. om. Se p. aroxpiBers c. latvet vg (pler.) syro¥t pesh hier sah boh 

(aliq.) georg. 

With Old Syriac: 

li. 11. opvpvav cat AxBavov hoc ordine c. syrv*t Pesh eth. 

Vi. I. pen trovecte |. mpocexere . . . pen Trovew C. syrsin, 

Vi. 30. OM. ovrws p. Beos (1:1) c. syro". 

vii. 6. om. Tous ante papyapiras, OM. vuwy post c. syrcBF hier, 

Vili. 22. ov 5¢ axoAovber or p. vexpovs? transpon. c. syr¥*t. 

XV. 15. om. Se c. syr’*t georg!. 

xxiii. Ig. OM. yap p. Te (1:1) c. syrvet Pesh arm georg eth. 

With Old Latin: 

V. 44. Om. evdoyerre Tous KaTapwyevous vas Cc. 482 k a b ff! g' | aur. 

vii. 16. «x l. azo c. k c g* vg (2 mss.). 

x. 16. om. ouv p. yweobe c. k f ff! georg'. 

XV. 27. OM. aro Twv Yuywwy Twv miTTOVTWwr C. ff. 

xvi. 17. add. xa: ante azoxpiBers c. € a syrPesh hier sah boh georg. 

xvii. 27. om. AaBwy (1:1) c. ff! syrbier (1 ms.). 

XViil. 7. ra cxavdada ante eAfew transpon. Cc. 2145 443 e. 

XVili. 32. zovnpe ante SovAe transpon. c. c (nequam serve). 

Ibid. om. exewny p. odeAny c. latvet (omnes exc. e d) vg syrier eth. 

xxvi. 26. add. Aeyww p. exe c. 697 ¢ f ff? L r? vg (3 mss.) sah. 
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These Western variants are unexpected in a text, the main lines of 
which are ‘pre-Caesarean’. Correlative to these in Photius’ Marcan text 
are the ‘strong’ or ‘recensional’ Caesarean readings, which are also 
Western, but not ‘pre-Caesarean’. They emphasize that the Marcan and 
Matthaean text in Photius’ citations, while most closely affiliated to 
fam. 1424, is not simply the text of that family, but has mingling with 
the fam 1424 text elements of a diverse kind, the consequent text being 
hitherto unattested with any exact equivalence in any collated Greek 
manuscript. 

The ‘Western’ variants, indeed, lead us to wonder whether von 
Soden, ‘so often instructive, so rarely correct’,' had noted that such a 
mingling can be found in Greek witnesses, but signified this erroneously 
when he linked D and W with © and 700 as the chief and purest re- 
presentatives of his I-text. von Soden was wrong: but the data he had 
(in small part confirmed by Photius’ Matthaean citations) does point to 
an important and subtle question essential both to the determination of 
the original text of the New Testament and to the estimation of the 
worth of the Caesarean text. What in fact are the relations between the 
‘pre-Caesarean’ text, with which Photius’ text in these two gospels is 
most closely aligned, and the Western text, with which the ‘pre- 
Caesarean’ text is linked, not only thus in Photius’ citations, but also by 
the common ground shared in the ‘Egyptian text’ of the papyri,? in the 
enigmatic Vetus Syra,? and not least in the ‘recensional Caesarean’ of 
Origen and Eusebius? And as Photius’ text reminds us that the Caesa- 
rean texts reach back to the earliest extant manuscripts and versions, so 
also it illustrates what has been emphasized in several recent studies, 
namely that the ‘pre-Caesarean’ text is constantly found as a factor in 
medieval texts and families and perhaps most notably in the lectionary 
text* which American scholarship is investigating so thoroughly. This 
factor, too, is something which von Soden discerned, but which is not 
very clearly denoted by the alleged witness of these medieval texts to 
his all-embracing I-text. J. NEVILLE BIRDSALL 


' Mémorial Lagrange, p. 254. 

2 Cp. H. A. Sanders, “The Egyptian Text of the Four Gospels and Acts’, 
H.T.R. xxvi (1933), pp. 77-98. 

3 Cp. A. Védbus, Studies in the History of the Gospel Text in Syriac (Louvain, 
1951). 

* Cp. Studies in the Lectionary Text of the Greek New Testament (Chicago, 
ae 

















PRINCE-BISHOP NJEGOS’S DIALECTICAL 
IDEALISM 


RINCE-BISHOP NJEGOS of Montenegro (1813-51), the greatest 
p Serbian poet and philosopher, is comparatively little known in the 

West except to Slavonic scholars. So far no systematic study of his 
thought has been undertaken by Western theologians. It is felt, therefore, 
that a short introduction to his religious ideas may not be inappropriate. 
However, before doing this, it is necessary to say something about his 
life and the background against which he has to be considered. 


(a) Njegos’s life and works. He became ruler of his small, and de jure 
stili not independent, country at the age of seventeen. Three years later, 
with his consecration in Russia as bishop, he became ecclesiastical prince 
of Montenegro as well. The Orthodox principle of ‘economy’ enabled 
him to start his ecclesiastical career in a somewhat extraordinary manner. 

Njego8’s life was one of manifold difficulties. For twenty years he 
struggled day and night against tremendous odds, internal and external, 
to ensure both the physical survival and the spiritual independence of his 
little state. He felt deeply the onus of his peculiarly tragic predicament, 
summed up in his own words: ‘I am a ruler among barbarians and a 
barbarian among rulers.’' The Herculean task proved too much even for 
him, physical giant though he was. Worn out by his unsparing work for 
the welfare of his miserably poor people, he died from consumption at 
the age of thirty-eight, at the very height of his creative work.” 

Bishop Njego8 was a self-educated man. The only training he had was 
in a monastic school of no high educational standards. Naturally gifted 
and intelligent, he did not learn a great deal during the two years or so he 
spent there. Fortunately, a far more competent tutor, the poet S. Milu- 
tinovi¢, took charge of Njego3’s education for the following three years. 
But Milutinovi¢, who was the Secretary to the reigning bishop, Peter I, 
and also the Treasurer of the Exchequer, could not give all his time to an 
intellectually inquisitive youth. Njego’ was left to his own devices and 
avid reading. Indeed, he may well have had himself in mind when he 
wrote of one of his ecclesiastical heroes: 

From the stars I learnt theology, 
After the people I studied the world.’ 

* Quoted by M. Rakotevic, Crnogorski Prometej (Ljubljana, 1940), p. 114. 7 

? For more information about Njego’’s life cp. Vera Javarek ‘Petar Petrovi¢ 
NjegoS (1813—-1851)’, The Slavonic and East European Review (London, 1952), 
XXX, Pp. 514-30. 


3 Cjelokupna Djela (Belgrade, 1952), iv, p. 135 (vv. 88-89). All the trans- 
lations are mine unless otherwise stated. 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VII, Pt. I, April 1956] 
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However, as W. Denton rightly remarked, Njego3 was not only ‘the 
leader of his people in war, their priest and bishop in peace, their in- 
structor and their judge’; he was also ‘the bard to whose poems they 
listened and still listen with delight’.' Indeed, he was a prominent man 
of letters and a born poet as well. His most profound philosophico- 
religious poem, reminiscent of Milton’s Paradise Lost, though quite 
originally conceived and planned, is Luca Mikrokozma* (The Light of 
the Microcosm), hopelessly translated into English for the first time in 
1953-? The central theme of this poem, consisting of over 2,100 lines, is 
human destiny, its inspiration a fervent religious mysticism. Accord- 
ing to Luca, written in 1845, Njego’ taught that the first man, Adam, 
was an angel, in rank inferior only to three archangels, Michael, 
Gabriel and Satan. However, when Satan decided to fight against God’s 
monarchy, and for a dyarchy, Adam and all his legion sided with Satan. 
The heavenly war starts, but on the third day of the fight Adam, in con- 
sequence of a dreadful vision in which he was allowed to see the destiny 
of his legion, withdrew from it. Satan and his angels are eventually 
defeated and banished into hell. However, because of his timely repen- 
tance, and by gracious intervention of the Word of God, Adam is not 
condemned to hell, but to an earthly life instead. The earth is created 
for that purpose, and Adam and his legion are sent, with their newly- 
acquired bodies, down to it for a temporary expiation. 

Having discovered man’s origin in heaven, Njego8 fervently believed 
that the human soul is immortal. By its origin it is a ‘divine spark’ or 
scintilla Dei which returns to its heavenly abode after death.* In the 
meantime, while on earth, men have to make their final decision which 
side to join—God’s or Satan’s—the latter being still powerful, with 
control unlimited over hell and almost unlimited in the world of men. 
Here Njego’ was trying ingeniously to reconcile Christian belief in an 
all-good God with empirical evil and its attendant suffering: God is not 
the cause of evil; still less is He to blame for its existence. Evil came into 
the world through the fall of our ancestors: free spirits brought it about 
in heaven. In keeping with this conception, according to Njego3, there 
are two original sins—one in angelic pre-existence or pre-cosmic apostasy 

' Montenegro, its People and their History (London, 1877), p. 272. 

* Hereafter the poem is referred to as Luéa. 

3 Professor C. A. Manning’s rendering was published in Munich under the 
title The Rays of Microcosm.—The reviewers have rightly pointed out the dismal 
inadequacy of this translation which very seldom makes sense (cp. V. Javarek’s 
review in The Slavonic and East European Review (London, 1954), xxxii, pp. 
572-3; also the author’s reviews in: The Christian East (London, 1953-4), ii, 


new series, 7—8, pp. 236-40; Sobornost (London, 1954), series 3, no. 15, p. 155; 
and The Unity (Chicago) 11 and 18 Feb. 1954). 


* Cjelokupna Djela (Belgrade, 1953), ii, p. 160 (v. 1). 
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when evil was born, and the other in Eden when it was confirmed, 
The latter fall still further lowered human dignity and made universal 
salvation and restoration, which NjegoS seems to have favoured, far 
more difficult; for it is only after this second sin that wicked men wil- 
lingly decided to join Satan in hell, thus identifying their ultimate destiny 
with his. This is but one of a number of points which shows clearly that 
Njego8 is far from being strictly dogmatic, as an Orthodox bishop would 
naturally be expected to be. 

However important this religious epic may be, it is Njego8’s other 
poem, Gorski Vijenac (The Mountain Wreath), which is best known and 
most popular. This miniature encyclopaedia of Montenegrin philosophy 
of life deals with the cleansing of renegades from Montenegro which 
supposedly took place at the beginning of the eighteenth century.' The 
poetic mastery of these two works of Njego’ remains unsurpassed in 
his country where he is as highly esteemed as Shakespeare or Milton 
are in Britain.” 

Though living under all but impossible circumstances, Njego’ medi- 
tated much about various theological problems, particularly the mystery 
of God and destiny of man. God’s vast universe, and especially Nature, 
were to him an open book in which he read, with diligence and piety, 
about God the Creator and His wondrous works. ‘Religious by his higher 
spirituality’, as D. Obradovi¢ said of him,’ NjegoS’ was essentially a 
mystic whose poetic intuition elevated him to the twelfth heaven, from 
which he could discern the mystery of human fall in pre-existence.' 
Like Eckhart, Bishop Njego3 was interested in ‘reality of God’ rather 
than conventional theology.’ Unconventional in matters of religious 
belief almost to the point of grave heresy, he never accepted a dogma or 
doctrine simply because it was officially held by the Church. Njegod’s 
penetrating and open mind was always ready to face problems with 
frankness and boldness, no matter how unorthodox the results of such 
an approach may be. Though deeply steeped in the tradition of his own 
Church, NjegoS, nevertheless, advocated freedom and honesty of 
thought. Profoundly convinced that man’s heavenly origin is immeasur- 
ably more important and valuable than petty religious controversies, he 

? This poem, first published in 1847, has been translated into fifteen different 
languages, including English. The latter ran into two editions in 1930. (It was 
translated comparatively accurately by J. W. Wiles.) 

2 Njego’’s historical poem Lazni car Séepan Mali (The false Czar Stefen the 
Small), still untranslated, is also worth mentioning. The latest edition of his 
poems and letters comprises eight volumes, the last of which is in print. 

3 Quoted by Dr. N. Velimirovi¢, Religija Njegofeva, 2nd ed. (Belgrade, 
1921), p. 157. * Luéa (Belgrade, 1923), pp. 12-19. 

5 Quoted by Is. Sekuli¢, Njegofu knjiga duboke odanosti (Belgrade, 1951), 
p. 198. 
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audaciously declared that only ‘stupidity judges man by the yardstick of 
his faith or belief’ ; in truth, his deeds and virtue ought to be considered 
more seriously.' Though a loyal Orthodox, Njego’ was extremely 
tolerant of other religious philosophies, non-Christian ones included. 
The only thing he was intolerant of was religious intolerance, bigotry, 
and narrow-minded parochialism. To him religious controversy and 
quibbles about theological terms constituted ‘a poisonous form of 
believing’ that has brought much suffering to mankind.’ Dr. N. Veli- 
mirovi¢ once wrote of Njego’ that, had he lived at the time of the great 
ecumenical councils, he would have belonged to no party and, had he 
lived under Innocent III, he would have been burnt at the stake. 


(b) The making of his system. Strictly speaking, there is no system of 
thought in Njego’. This, however, is true only of its form. In fact there 
is a system of philosophy inherently present in all his works. Poetry is 
for him the natural medium for expressing his ideas. 

Ever eager to learn and anxious to penetrate the innermost secrets of 
God, Man and the World, Njego3 turned avidly to some well-known 
philosophical schools and systems for illumination and guidance. His 
philosophical inquiry was by no means systematic. Without an expert 
guide, most probably he read some of the better known books on various 
philosophical problems, particularly those permeated by a definite re- 
ligious outlook. Consequently, his acquaintance with other philosophers’ 
ideas was of necessity as superficial as it was limited mainly to Russian 
translations and second-hand accounts of them. Those speculative sys- 
tems into which Njego3 probed he found highly inconsistent, dogmatic 
and exclusive, often too detached from life and its more vital problems. 
At best, they were unreliable guides, as can be seen from the bitter 
disappointment Njego’ had the audacity to voice: 


With diligence I have inquired 

From earthly sages about man’s fate, 
About his vocation before the Lord; 
Yet all their different proofs 

Dismal inconsistency pervades— 

For, as I examine all their theories 
One by one, they appear as nothing 
Save thirsty roaming through the dark 
And, apart from wordless muttering, 
Nothing but a vista all shadowed o’er.* 


' Cjelokupna Djela, ii, p. 56 (vv. 69-70). 

2 Ibid. (Belgrade, 1952), iv. p. 21 (v. 211). 
3 Religija Njegogeva, p. 156. 

* Luéa , p. 3 (vv. 61-70). 
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Unfortunately, Njego$ does not tell us which were the systems he 
studied and the sages he consulted.' 

However disappointed he may have been, he had no ambition to pro- 
duce yet another system similar to those he had already discarded. In any 
event, ‘Njego3 did not know how to build a system of philosophy’ ? 
for this he had neither time nor adequate training. This being so, he 
could hardly express himself in a scholastic or academic manner. In- 
deed, even if he had been able to do so, it is very doubtful whether 
Njego’ would have become a systematic philosopher. Being a born poet, 
‘a poet-philosopher’,’ he resorted to religious poetry as the most fitting 
form for his philosophical self-expression. It is because of this that it 
is by no means easy to define Njego3’s status. To some commentators 
he is just a poet, though a fine poet, who indulges in some philosophical 
themes. Understandably, therefore, such people may think that any 
attempt to present Njego8 as a philosopher as well would do him harm 
as a poet. With due respect to this view, we find it difficult to accept it 
as it stands. Certainly it would be wrong to treat him as a pure philosopher. 
But even if he gives no systematized and logically ordered statement 
of his thought, he has nevertheless a coherent position which may be 
discerned throughout his poetic writings. He was not indulging in his 
philosophical theology; he really believed in it. It was in the Intro- 
duction to Luda, dedicated to his tutor S. Milutinovi¢, that Njego’ 
expressed his religious programme and outlined the main ideas elabo- 
rated more fully in its remaining cantos and elsewhere. Luda is the 
most speculative and consistent of his works,* into which Njegod 
poured his heart and soul, indeed his very self. Until he wrote Luda, he 
was wandering from one system to another. An admission to this effect 
is found in a letter to the poet Frankl. There Njego8 writes: ‘In writing, 
just as in travelling, I can never follow one direction. On the contrary, 
I am constantly wandering one way or another.’ No doubt, this is true 


' The only two philosophers Njego3 mentions in Luda are Pythagoras and 
Epicurus (p. 6, vv. 151-60). 

* Is. Sekuli¢, op. cit., p. 209. And yet, oddly enough, she emphatically 
affirmed the existence of a ‘system of aesthetic religious idealism’ in Njegos 
(ibid., p. 278). 3 M. Rakoégevic, Crnogorski Prometej, p. 73. 

* Dr. N. Velimirovi¢ thought that, for example, Luda’s ten lines on pp. 4-5 
(vv. 111-20), dealing with man’s earthly predicament, constitute by themselves 
‘a whole system of profound feelings and important thoughts’ (cp. Religija 
Nijegofeva, p. 52). It may be that passages like this induced M. Ban, a prominent 
Yugoslav writer, to claim that Njego’ ‘was in the fullest sense a poet and a 
philosopher’ (Dr. V. Latkovié and Dr. N. BanaSevi¢, Savremenici o Njegofu 
(Belgrade, 1951), p. 145). 

5 Quoted by Tr. Djuki¢ in Pregled knjigeunog rada Crne Gore od vladike 
Vasilija do 1918 godine (Cetinje, 1951), p. 36. 
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of most of his writings but not of the Luda. It has been remarked with 
some justice that until he wrote Luda, Njego3 was philosophically a 
destitute and homeless person, a spiritual exile ; but once he had written 
it, his spirit resided in it ever after.’ With this profound poem completed, 
NjegoS felt that he had given a definite form to his innermost religious 
ideas. And it is for this reason that Luda must be considered the main 
source both of his metaphysic and of his aesthetic idealism. 

Naturally, in his philosophical inquiry Njego3 consulted all the avail- 
able sources. Consequently, it would be hardly possible not to find traces 
of influences from various quarters. There are even almost identical 
ideas, particularly where Plato and Origen, perhaps also Dante and 
Milton, are concerned. Moreover, ideas similar to those of Heraclitus 
and Kant, Lamartine and Klopstock, and many others, can be easily 
detected in Njego3’s poems. None the less, these are not necessarily to be 
understood as direct influences, leaving little room for his original crea- 
tiveness; some of these similarities may be purely coincidental. For, 
though Njego’ turned to many writers for help and illumination, he pre- 
served his philosophical independence. He never borrowed from others 
directly, though he was often inspired by other peoples’ ideas.? Thus, 
for instance, it is quite possible, even probable, that Milton inspired 
NjegoS to write Luda, though he never imitated him. A detailed com- 
parison between Luca on the one hand and Paradise Lost on the other 
would substantiate this admirably. The same could be said of Dante and 
others, whom there is no room to consider in this article. Whatever 
he may have accepted from other sources, Njego’ passed it through 
the searching analysis and scrutiny of his own mind. Such an eclectic 
process enabled him to consider all the sound ideas, no matter how 
unimportant they may appear to be, from a more comprehensive view 
and in their cosmic context. 

Njego8’s philosophical independence is borne out also by the fact that 
he was no adherent of any particular school of thought or system of 
theology.’ All his life he stood on his own, a lonely intellectual giant 
stranded in a desert.* Yet, paradoxically enough, he has been claimed, 
either as a follower or even as a forerunner, by many schools, some of 
them as far removed from him as they could possibly be. Thus, to 


' Dr. N. Velimirovi¢, Religija Njegogeva, p. 127. 

? In support of Njego’’s originality, we quote the words of Dr, N. Velimi- 
tovié to the effect that Njego’ ‘did not borrow one single item of his creed’ and 
that ‘he discovered them all by his own painful and painstaking deliberation’ 
(cp. op. cit., p. 131). 

3 Ibid., p. 136. 

* Njego’ referred to his capital, Cetinje, as a desert (cp. Cjelokupna Djela, 
(Belgrade, 1951), vii, p. 227). 
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mention but a few of them, he has been called not only a poet-artist, theo- 
logian sui generis, protagonist of a chivalrous ethical code and a staunch 
believer in God and the Bible, but also an idealist and a materialist, a 
romanticist and a realist, an unwitting gnostic, a mystic and a dualist, or 
all the last three at the same time.' Again, he has been labelled a monist, 
a pessimist and an optimist alike, a pantheist and a sceptic, an existen- 
tialist and an agnostic. Moreover, to some people he was, or still is, a 
utopian cosmopolitan, inspired by ‘dangerous republican ideas’ and an 
enthusiastic disciple of Voltaire, even a non-believer and a heretic, 
a hypocrite and an atheist. In addition to having this hardly compatible 
galaxy of labels attached to him, Njego8 has been called a forerunner 
of Darwin,’ Einstein* and Dr. Jung.’ Lately, even the Yugoslav com- 
munists acclaimed Njego’ as the forerunner and the prophet of their 
partisan struggle. Small wonder, then, that a Marxist philosopher felt it 
his duty to protect Njego’ from idealistic imputations and to defend 
him from an alleged imputation of a debased conception of physical 
love and to deny his existentialist bias.° This impressive list of claims, 
mainly by Njego3’s compatriots, upon his philosophical affinity, though 
by no means exhaustive, is as surprising as it is confusing. It is hardly 
thinkable that NjegoS was so inarticulate a thinker as to embody such 
different and incompatible views in his own personality. What, then, is 
the explanation of all this? 

Several reasons may be given, each of which partly explains the 
problem. Thus, first of all, there has been a great deal of misreading of 
Njego’’s thoughts, of even deliberate twisting and misrepresentation 
of his ideas, in order to satisfy particular claims made by com- 
munists and others. It must be admitted, however, that not all of these 
are deliberate misinterpretations of Njego’; some of them at least may 
have been genuinely based on some isolated passage in his works. 


' Is. Sekuli¢, Njegofu knjiga duboke odanosti, p. 224. 

2 Ibid., pp. 367-70. 3 M. Rakotevi¢, Crnogorski Prometej, p. 130. 

* Because of the Heraclitean principle of a constant change in Nature, found 
in Njego’, he is considered ‘a remote philosophical forerunner of Einstein’s 
theory of relativity’ (ibid., p. 131). 

’ Dr. D. Brankovié argued that Njego’, quite unknowingly, anticipated the 
theory of collective unconsciousness which comprises and explains the acts of 
individual consciousness. The latter is not entirely individual because it contains 
impersonal collective components in the form of almost universally inherited 
‘categories’ or ‘archetypes’, which embody the original images, indwelling the 
minds of men from the earliest times. And, in his attempt to prove the originality 
of Luéa, Brankovié argued that Njegos did not borrow his ideas from any source; 
he did not have to do this. What he did was simply to utilize the rich layers of 
thousands-of-years-old human experience which all men possess in their souls 
(cp. Psthologija u ‘Luéi Mikrokozma’, Belgrade, 1936, pp. 16-17). 
© M. Dijilas, Legenda o Njegofu (Belgrade, 1951), p. 68. 
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Njego8 wrote in all conditions and moods, ranging from enthusiasm and 
joy at their highest to dark despair and lamentation and this, no doubt, 
was bound to leave some marks upon his work also. Being a multiple 
personality, Njego8, like Shakespeare, is an inexhaustible subject for 
study. His ideas are so varied that they can be used to prove practically 
anything ; they are often susceptible of different, even contradictory, in- 
terpretation and various schools of thought have been only too quick 
to take the advantage of this. Consequently, Njego3 has been claimed by 
all and sundry while it has conveniently been forgotten that he was much 
more than any single school has made him to be. Several claimants forget 
that there is no single key to Njego’’s intellectual, philosophical and 
theological labyrinth. For that is what his theological system is—a 
labyrinth, with countless apparently disconnected paths, though they 
alleventually lead to the same ultimate goal and are permeated throughout 
by the same basic principles. For, though NjegoS can write like a dualist, 
asceptic, or even an agnostic, he is none of these. Conflicting views are 
propounded by different heroes, while their author remains independent 
of them all; it would be quite mistaken, therefore, to ascribe such 
arguments to NjegoS. 


(c) The idea of wholeness. The all-inclusiveness of his mind also 
accounts for the diverse claims to his philosophical kinship. It was his 
intellectual habit to relate any given problem to its cosmic background; 
nothing should be considered in isolation from the universal and eternal. 
Wholeness or comprehensiveness thus became the all-pervading prin- 
ciple of his theology and philosophy. The universe he conceives as 
essentially a unity, an indivisible whole, in which even the smallest and 
the least important item has its raison d’étre and a definite part to play. 
To God they are all equally important. As Njego8 says, it cost the Crea- 
tor just as much ‘to make a universe as to make a splinter’.' It is the 
whole that is significant rather than the individual parts. Within the 
wholeness of the one the tensions of the many find their resolution. 

Accordingly, NjegoS saw the universe now as God’s finest handiwork, 
now as a place where Satan seems to reign supreme; now as reflecting 
the eternal cosmic harmony, inherent in it, now as something as yet to 
be fully harmonized, with God as the centre of everything. Or, again, 
turning to Nature, he could visualize it now as the ordered world of 
spiritual light and a beautiful bride of the Creator? and now as an image 
of stupid changes; now as a pattern of harmony and order, now a 


* Cjelokupna Djela, iv, p. 110 (vv. 460-2). 
? Ibid. ii, p. 217 (v. 27). 
3 Ibid. iii, p. 110 (vv. 2280-9). 
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confusing scene of tumult, madness and universal war.' Even the human 
body reflected, as NjegoS understood it, the same aspect of apparent 
duality: now it is the temple of God’s immortal spark, now its temporary 
and heavy bondage. Briefly, he saw life as both beauty and ugliness, 
youth and old age, joy and misery, happiness and pain, simply because 
all these are essential aspects of it. None of them, he reasoned, is intel. 
ligible, still less complete, by itself. It is only in its relation to the whole that 
the respective value and intrinsic worth of the aspect of each becomes 
more fully understood, its bewildering character notwithstanding. The 
fragmentary and the particular, though apparently unrelated to their 
cosmic background, in reality are inseparable from it; they are meaning- 
less apart from and without it. But, of course, the former must be seen 
sub specie totalitatis ; otherwise it can never be understood and compre- 
hended in its fullness. 


(d) The character of Njegos’s system. Just as it is not easy to appraise 
his mind and nature, so it is difficult to determine the true character of 
his system. Njego’ himself never thought of labelling his views. What 
he was concerned with was the matter of thought, not its formal expres- 
sion and formulation. On the other hand, the many attempted classifica- 
tions of his views are by no means unanimous. Perhaps it was Is. Sekuli¢ 
who most appropriately indicated the true character of Njego3’s theo- 
logical system by calling it ‘an aesthetic religious idealism’ .* This defini- 
tion, however, is incomplete in that it overlooks the dialectical character 
of Njego3’s thought. The same omission is made by M. Rakoéevi¢ who 
names it—a philosophy of chivalry or humanitas heroica.? However, since 
the dialectical character of Njego3’s thought is the pivot around which 
everything else revolves, it must be taken into account. The elements 
of dialectical thought are undeniable in Njego’; his whole understanding 
of life and its mysteries is grounded on those elements. As the idealistic 
character of his thought is just as important, we suggest for it a more com- 
prehensive definition—Christian dialectical theophilosophy or, better, 
Christian dialectical idealism. We must add, however, that the term 
‘idealism’ as used here means an interpretation of the universe in terms of 
spirit as opposed to materialism. Indeed, at a time when the very name of 
dialectical reasoning invariably suggests a purely materialistic interpreta- 
tion of life, Njego8’s idealism can hardly be over-emphasized.* Far from 
being a materialistic dialectician, he was a convinced idealistic dialectician 

* Cjelokupna Djela, iii, pp. 119-20 (vv. 2499-520). 

2 Njegosu knjiga duboke odanosti, p. 278. 3 Crnogorski Prometej, p. 207. 

* Perhaps this explains, partly at least, the reluctance of Christian commentators 


of Njego% to use the term ‘dialectical’ in connexion with his religious philosophy. 
The communists, however, have not been so reluctant. In a number of articles 
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who believed that God is ‘the beginning and end’ of everything.’ To him 
man was more than a physical body, living in and for this world only. 
Consequently, any system of philosophy which tends to degrade the 
heavenly origin and spiritual dignity of man, immediately provoked his 
searching criticism and disapproval. Thus, to mention two of them, he 
opposed the materialistic conception of life and man by attacking 
Pythagoras’ theory of the transmigration of the soul and Epicurus’ atom- 
istic materialism.* According to Njego8, materialistic philosophy could 
not solve the tangle of life, still less explain its mystery. Though by no 
means oblivious of the materialistic and sensualistic proclivities of man, 
he never thought them as important and decisive as materialism teaches. 
To him they do not constitute man’s true nature and character; on the 
contrary, they are a distortion of his true self and vocation. In strict con- 
formity with such an idealistic conception of man, Njego’ ceaselessly 
advocated what is ethically the best life which is the exact opposite of 
a materialistic doctrine.’ 

The essentially idealistic character of Njego3’s system is rooted in its 
intensely religious, though not necessarily always biblical, foundation. 
Indeed, Njego3 was primarily a thinker and a poet, apparently at times 
forgetting about his priesthood. Asa pre-eminently religious philosopher, 
he expressed his belief in God as the Absolute Goodness and Love, 
Beauty and Light, Truth and Justice, in his idealistic conception of life. 
Even though not always strictly orthodox, he remained convinced that 
the whole universe is providentially sustained by its divine Creator, who 
is continuously transforming darkness into light, disorder into harmony, 
evil into good. This universal transformation will go on until He eventu- 
ally achieves the decisive triumph over the forces opposing Him. All 
these contradictory terms will be made one within the all-inclusiveness 
of God’s being. Innumerable passages of Luda, notably those from Canto 
III, represent God as the greatest idealist Who will not rest until 

. .. the flames of blazing light 

Consume with their fiery glow 

Masses of night and night’s very face, 

Transforming them into bright beams 
they have tried to interpret Njego’ according to their understanding of dialectics. 
It would be interesting to compare their interpretation of Njego3’s religious 
philosophy but such a discussion would require an article to itself. 

* Cjelokupna Djela, ii, p. 60 (vv. 3-4). Here we may add that even Njego3’s 
philosophical opponents had at times to admit, however reluctantly, that he was 
‘also a religious idealist’ (cp. M. Dijilas, Legenda o Njegofu, p. 69). 

? Luéa, p. 6 (vv. 151-60). 

? The idealistic character of Njego3’s system is seen at its best in his ethical 


and moral philosophy, particularly in his humanitas heroica, to consider which is 
outside the scope of this article. 
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...a single dark speck 

Exists either in space or without.’ 
It was in Christianity itself that NjegoS discovered a dialectical philo- 
sophy of life, expressed in biblical terms like: losing in order to find? 
being last in order to be first, being the lowest in order to be the highest, 
wisdom shining most fully in contrast with stupidity and so on.’ No 
doubt, these formulations of a philosophy, essentially idealistic, appealed 
to NjegoS who not only believed them to be true but also applied them, 
with characteristic lucidity and ingenuity, to his own system. This, in 
turn, confirms the view that, to him, Christianity was by no means op- 
posed to, or exclusive of, an idealistic philosophy as has been claimed 
by some people.* 


(e) An outline of Njegos’s dialectical idealism. Inspired by Christian 
conceptions, Njego’ proceded to work out his own principal ideas, 
following a rudimentary dialectical pattern. As in Hegel,’ his system, 
considered metaphysically, falls into three broad sections. Instead of 
using the well-known terms, thesis, antithesis and synthesis, he talked 
of Being, Becoming and their ultimate Unity or God. 

To begin with, NjegoS conceived of Being as the ground of a world 
of harmony and perfect order. Opposed to Being there is universal 
movement and progress, unrest and disorder. This distinctive force, 
which is not Being itself but Being in Becoming, negates the harmony, 
disturbs the balance of peace and causes a dynamic activity in every: 
thing. In a word, this process of becoming is the essence of life. These 
two principles, Being and Becoming, personified to Njego8 peace, life, 
construction on the one side and death, destruction and evil on the 
other. Apart from each other, either set of concepts is meaningless. 
Being is as unintelligible without its metaphysical counterpart as good is 
without evil, peace without unrest, construction without destruction 
and so on. These two aspects of life NjegoS’ conceived as thesis and 
antithesis respectively, neither of which can explain life’s problems by 
itself. On the contrary, what one view asserts, the other denies and vice 
versa, only to be reconciled in their inherent synthesis. 

* pp. 34-35 (vv. 111-30). 2 Cjelokupna Djela, iii, p. 43 (v. 777)- 

3 Luéa, p. 6 (vv. 163-8). 

* Forgetting that Christianity also has its own dialectical method, though by 
no means a materialistic one, SI. Nazeti¢ thought that dialectical philosophy and 
Christian theology are opposed to each other (cp. Petar Petrovi¢ Njego’, Gorski 
Vijenac (Belgrade, 1947), izd. ‘Svetlost’, pp. 24-25). 

5 It is very doubtful, though not impossible, that Njego’ was acquainted with 


the fundamental principles of Hegelianism, though the external character of his 
system may be similar to that of Hegel by accident. 
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According to Njego’, this synthesis was God, the raison d’étre of 
everything, the pivot of the cosmos and its indubitable and sole Creator. 
In Him alone the apparent contradictions of life and thought are re- 
conciled and Being and Becoming harmonized, united. Njego3 believed 
this not because he thought of God as a tangle of contradiction, but 
because He is the meaning of both Being and Becoming. Without deny- 
ing the reality of the external, changing, phenomenal world, he tried to 
penetrate the mysterious unchanging world of ultimate Reality. Without 
minimizing the importance of the phenomenal, he was mainly in- 
terested in the noumenal. The former was but a covering veil, a confus- 
ing manifestation of the things which are beyond our comprehension." 
Individual things in the shifting world of Becoming were to him definite 
signposts to the hidden and mysterious reality, incomprehensible to man 
in its totality. Yet as a totality and a unity they must be conceived if they 
are to be understood at all, however inadequately. Indeed, there is no other 
way which leads to true knowledge. To Njego’ this was no problem 
because he saw the One and True God manifested through countless 
reflections in the universe of Being and Becoming alike. This attitude 
we call panentheism or God in all, without being identified with it. The 
universal divine synthesis encompasses the innumerable manies, no 
matter how opposed to each other they may appear to be. Undaunted by 
the stupendousness of the design, envisaged for the cosmic future, 
Njego8 fervently believed that the Almighty is leading the whole uni- 
verse and all existence to its final consummation. This consummation 
will mean, in turn, a dialectical reconciliation between Being and Becom- 
ing, between eternal and temporal. At that hour, known to God alone, 
the two will become one in Him.? 

Just as NjegoS attempted to explain the vast universe in terms of 
dialectical understanding, so did he try to explain the life of man. Apart 
from a dialectical explanation, man’s earthly predicament is but a series 
of conflicts and duels, a tangle of opposite forces and dilemmas: 

Earthly time and human destiny, 
Two aspects of the highest folly, 
An utter disorder, yet the deepest wisdom.? 

' Luéa, p. 10 (v. 66). ? Ibid., pp. 34-35 (vv. 111-40). 

3 Cjelokupna Djela, iii, p. 110 (vv. 2290-2). Njego’’s understanding of Time 
may sound rather subjectivist. However, Time is not for him so much a 
dream, as the above verses may suggest, as a form of man’s consciousness, an 
intuition of knowledge, independent of empirical reality. In this latter respect, 
Njegos resembles Kant, though he advances beyond Kant in that he treats Time 
(and Space for that matter) as something more than mere categories of human 
minds ; to Njegos they are qualities of the objective world, existing independently 


and objectively apart from human minds and their representations, though not 
apart from the mind of God which is prior to them. 
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Indeed, folly and wisdom! Small wonder, then, that men are often con. 
fused in life and with life. This happens because they ignore the essen. 
tials and the fundamentals. In consequence, they stare without insight 
and true understanding.' Njego frankly admitted that human existence 
seems to be nothing but a series of contradictions and irreconcilable 
extremes. This is mainly due to the fact that it is in the soul of man that 
God and Satan meet, as do Good and Evil, spiritual and material, right 
and wrong, just and unjust, divine and human, religious and secular, the 
I and the Thou and so on. However seemingly irreconcilable, all these 
purely antithetic concepts of life become, somewhat mysteriously, 
reconciled by a dialectical understanding of it. 

As Njego8 saw it, the dialectical character of life is imprinted on its every 
aspect. Even the physical constitution of men seems to point in the same 
direction: though all are created in the image of God, yet each man differs 
from all others. As a psycho-physical entity, man synthesizes and har- 
monizes in his person all the apparently incompatible and contradictory 
aspects of life, indeed of all actuality. By virtue of his dual nature, man 
brings into one extraordinary synthesis all the contradictions of life and, 
like a microcosmic mirror, reflects all the possible extremes and the rich- 
ness of life. In a true sense, Njego3 believed, man holds the balance in the 
universe or, better, the balance of the universe of reason. This unique 
role man can perform admirably because he belongs to two worlds at the 
same time, without being fully representative of either. Indeed, he is the 
parvus deus mundi or, as Njego8 put it, some ‘smaller deity, deprived of 
his throne’. Though physically nothing more than a feeble, changeable 
and often helpless being, man is in fact superman by his spiritual 
origination. His heavenly pre-existence NjegoS’ accepted without any 
doubt as the whole of Luda abundantly testifies. And it was because of 
this conviction that Njego’ understood man’s earthly predicament as 
being inherently dialectical. Indeed, the whole mystery of life is based 
upon the inexplicable and yet undeniable process of dying through living 
and coming to life through the gates of death. A confirmation of this 
essentially dialectical assumption he found in the unique victory over 
death by the resurrection of the Son of God.’ For it was Our Lord’s 
triumph over sin and death that inspired Njego8’s belief that ‘except by 
way of death was never resurrection’ .* Z1KA RAD. PRVULOVICH 





' Cjelokupna Djela, iii, p. 113 (vv. 2363-6). 2 Ibid., ii, p. 171 (v. 14). 

3 Luéa, p. 78 (vv. 278-80). 

* The Mountain Wreath, tr. by J. W. Wiles, 2nd ed. (London, 1930), p. 196 
(v. 2351). 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


NOTE ON my IN AMOS III. 3 


‘ANY interpretation of the Hebrew text, which assigns to “‘agree” a 
metaphorical meaning such as “be in harmony” (“be agreed’’, A.V., 
Harper and cp. van Hoonacker) lacks foundation in etymology, and can- 
not stand.’ So writes R. S. Cripps,’ who, after considering and rejecting 
two other explanations of 17913 in this passage, namely, ‘made an ap- 
pointment’ and ‘agreed’ (that is, agreed to walk together), concludes 
that the simplest solution of the difficulty is to adopt the reading of the 
LXX (ywwpiowow éavrov’s = W'Ti).2 The meaning is then, ‘Will two 
walk together unless they know one another?’ Against this rendering it 
may be objected, however, that it is at least doubtful whether the 
reciprocal use of the Niph. of 9°” which this translation presupposes 
can be justified. Certainly it would not be easy to find examples of such 
a usage in the O.T. How else then may the LXX’s rendering be ex- 
plained? I would suggest that the LXX translators, in connecting 193 
here with 97” ‘knew’, failed to see the true meaning of the verb, and that 
it should rather be connected with 9° = Arabic ¢ 53, ‘was still, quiet, 
at rest’, which in the third and sixth forms means ‘was reconciled, made 
peace with’.* On this explanation of 193, the verse will then mean— 
‘Will two walk together unless they are at peace with one another ?’>—an 
altogether more vigorous thought than one which implies only know- 
ledge of one another. The meaning suggested thus comes very close to 
that of ‘be in harmony, be agreed’, which Cripps, in the quotation given 
above, rightly holds cannot be legitimately obtained from 79°. This 


' A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Amos (and ed., 1955), 
pp. 288 f. 

? Cp. K. Marti, Das Dodekapropheton, p. 173; Vulg. has convenerit eis, and 
similarly Pesh. (9,.0)}) and Targ. (12°71). 

3 For further examples of this equation see 7.7.S. xxxv. 301 ff.; xxxvi. 411; 
XXXVii. 59; xxxix. 273 f.; 1. 177; N.S. iv. 23 f.; v. 56f.; vi. 226. The LXX 
translators render THIN by yrwoPhjoopa (= yTR) in Exod. xxix. 42, xxx. 6, 36, 
and Num. xvii. 19 (LXX, verse 4). In Jer. xxiv. 1, Oty is wrongly written for 
Dy TW (Arabic €>9 ‘put, placed, deposited’; see ¥.7.S., N.S. iii. 55). 

* Lane, Arab.-Eng. Lex. 3051; Hava, Arab.-Eng. Dict. 859. 

5 For the use of the Niph. to express the intimacy of personal relationship 
cp., for example, 3°) ‘spoke together’ (Mal. iii. 16) and the frequent use of 
Y313 ‘took counsel together’. There is an Arabic proverb 4a! 5.J! 41 ,J! b= 
‘The (first) condition of friendship is to agree with each other’; see J. L. Burck- 
hardt, Arabic Proverbs (1875), no. 351, Pp. 110. 


Uournal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VII, Pt. 1, April 1956] 
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meaning can, however, be obtained from 97° = ¢59, and the applica. 
tion of the question posed in this verse to the relationship between 
Yahweh and Israel in terms of ‘reconciliation, harmony’ is entirely 
appropriate to the context.' D. WINTON THomas 


AARON, ZADOK, AND ABIATHAR 


IT is a commonplace of the attempts to reconstruct the uncertain history 
of the Jerusalem priesthood that the situation reflected in the post- 
Exilic sources does not represent the fulfilment of the demands made 
in the Torah of Ezekiel. The ‘sons of Aaron’ are said to include the ‘sons 
of Zadok’, to whom other priestly groups had successfully attached 
themselves by broadening the base of a monopoly which had been 
limited in theory by at least one party during the Exile, and probably in 
practice in the years before the Exile, to ‘the sons of Zadok’, the tradi- 
tional Jerusalemite priesthood. With the bald, if incontrovertible, 
statement that the ‘sons of Aaron’ were a wider group than the ‘sons of 
Zadok’ no student of the Old Testament can for long remain contented. 
The remarkable fact is not that a monopolist programme was relaxed 
under the pressure of the excluded, but that the Zadokites could be 
described as a group within the Aaronite priesthood. The problem 
would be eased if it could be assumed that the two groups were con- 
nected at least by a common Levitical origin or character, but this is an 
assumption which can no longer be made merely on the basis of the post- 
Exilic representations. There is a good case for the contention that 
neither the Zadokite nor the Aaronite priesthood was anciently Levitical, 
but for our present purpose it is sufficient to stress the fact that the con- 
trary assumption cannot be safely made, and to observe that, even if it 
could, the problem of the inclusion of the Zadokites within the Aaronites 
would be eased but not solved. Under what circumstances could one 
priestly group come to form part of another with which it had not pre- 
viously been connected? It is through the probiem of the extra-Zado- 
kite elements in the post-Exilic priesthood that this question must be 
approached. 

Buchanan Gray, commenting on Kennett’s article on “The Origin of 
the Aaronite Priesthood’ (¥.7.S., vi. 161-86) observed: ‘it may be, as 
Kennett suggests, that the extension of the priesthood—limited in 
practice during the last generation before the Exile and in theory by 
Ezekiel living in Exile to the Zadokites—owed the expansion which 
existed, apparently, alike in theory and practice after the Exile, to the 


1 Cp. W. R. Harper, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Amos and 
Hosea, pp. 67 f. 
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practice that had prevailed in Palestine during the Exile; or perhaps we 
may rather say that it owed it in part, for there is no reason why two 
things may not have contributed to the total result: the practice in 
Palestine and discussion, leading to a concordat, among the Exiles’ 
(Sacrifice in the Old Testament, pp. 230-1). These exiles, on any but the 
most radical reading of 2 Kings xxv, must have included the Jerusalem 
priests: not, by the Deuteronomic law, the only priests, but, by the more 
abiding law of a vested interest, the only priests who had been accus- 
tomed to minister before Yahweh on Mount Moriah. It no longer ap- 
pears probable that their removal and the destruction of the Temple 
buildings resulted in the total suspension of the cult. Who would be the 
ministers of this cult? Whether or not the priests who took upon them- 
selves the functions of a safely distant Zadok came, as Kennett believed, 
from northern Israel may be allowed, especially in view of the fact that 
the Dan priesthood was Mosaic, to remain an open question. The one 
necessary assumption, in which there is no extravagance, is that there 
was an ancient Aaronic caste, membership of which was claimed by the 
intruding priests. By this is meant no more than that they styled them- 
selves the sons of Aaron. It does not follow that they were literally 
descendants of Aaron; they might, for example, have enjoyed an his- 
torical, yet possibly forgotten, connexion with the calf-worship at 
Bethel, and Exod. xxxii might then be their sacred legend, clumsily 
turned to discredit them by a priestly rival. The possibility remains that 
they were already living in Jerusalem, perhaps in a subordinate litur- 
gical capacity ; what is in any case novel is their dignified association with 
the sacrificial services on the Temple site. 

It is necessary to observe, although the fact is so well known as to need 
little emphasis, that no such claim of Aaronic origin was made by the 
Zadokites before the Exile. Zadok himself is brusquely introduced into 
the narrative of 2 Samuel and the fact that no explanation of his presence 
in Jerusalem is there offered has left open the possibility that David 
found him already established there in the service of the cult of El Elyon 
in his hypostatizations Salem and Sadek (cp. H. Ringgren, Word and 
Wisdom, Uppsala, 1947). Such a connexion is at least probable and it 
may be that the Jerusalem priests carried more than their name into the 
cult of Solomon’s Temple, but that is a question as vexed as it is subtle, 
and with the solution of which this particular problem is concerned only 
indirectly. There is no evidence that the Zadokites made any claim to 
descent from Aaron before the Exile, nor is there any suggestion of such 
aclaim in Ezekiel; after the Exile, they figure as the descendants of 
Eleazar, the elder son (Nadab and Abihu having been dismissed for 
unprofessional conduct) of Aaron, the priest par excellence. This revolu- 
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tion was achieved, not without the difficulties that the Chronicler in 
Ezra-Nehemiah tries to conceal, in the years after the Return. The 
Zadokites, perhaps reinforced by other clerical groups in the Exile 
acting under the same name, succeeded in making themselves senior in 
a partnership of priests: a partnership of themselves on the one hand, 
and, on the other, of those who had taken their place in their ancestral 
preserve. The Zadokites were prepared to admit Aaronic descent, on 
the necessity of which the priests in possession firmly and successfully 
insisted ; their new ancestry was, if Kennett is right, anything but re- 
spectable, but it need not be supposed that modern suspicions of Aaron 
were entertained by the returning exiles. It has already been suggested 
that, had there been a connexion between the Aaronites and the calf- 
worship, it could by now have been forgotten; Aaron, cleansed from 
idolatry, might even attract the Zadokites as an older and more clearly 
Yahwistic primogenitor than Zadok. Even if, however, the Zadokites 
did concede a principle by claiming Aaronic origin, the balance of power, 
as it is represented in 1 Chron. xxiv, enabled them to secure the privilege 
of seniority over their new colleagues. For the first time their names 
were linked with Eleazar, and the non-Zadokite priests, as the Chronicler 
carefully explains, were attached to the only other effective son of Aaron, 
Ithamar. 

This is, of course, little more than a statement of the conclusions 
argued by Professor A. C. Welch in the Schweich Lectures for 1938 
(The Work of the Chronicler). These remarks are intended to serve two 
purposes: first, to underline the peculiarity of the fact that the Zadokites 
claimed descent from any branch of Aaron; secondly, to suggest one or 
two reflections upon the priestly genealogies which seem to add some 
weight to Professor Welch’s important suggestions. It is in the genealogy 
of the junior Aaronic branch that the artificiality of this new arrange- 
ment is evident. The ‘new’ Jerusalem priests were of traditionally 
Aaronic descent, but the circumstances of the Restoration made neces- 
sary the production of a fictitious genealogy, of which the purpose was 
threefold: to vindicate and guarantee their Aaronic character; to asso- 
ciate them with the history of the Jerusalem sanctuary; to secure their 
inferiority to the Zadokites. As an ancestor they receive the Abiathar 
(Ahimelech in 2 Sam. viii. 17 and 1 Chron. xxiv. 3) whom David brought 
to Jerusalem, and who is now cited as a descendant of Ithamar, the son 
of Aaron. By their association with Abiathar, that is to say, they were 
given an historical place in the Yahwistic cult at Jerusalem: Abiathar 
was a convenient name, ready to hand in the historical narratives, 4 
priestly contemporary of Zadok, and as such he commended himself. 
Was it possible to overlook the fact that he was expelled from the priest- 
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hood by Solomon? (1 Kings ii. 27). As there is no hint of the restoration 
of himself or of his family, the first link in the genealogy could scarcely 
be weaker. Nor will the second bear closer examination. Abiathar, of 
course, was the only surviving son of Ahimelech, the head of the priestly 
house of Eli in Shiloh-Nob, and there is nothing in Samuel or Kings to 
link this house with the cadet branch of Ithamar. 1 Sam. ii. 27 f., how- 
ever, May represent a good tradition of the Aaronite character of the 
house of Eli, which may seem to point to the probability that the priests 
who had maintained the Jerusalem sacrifices during the Exile were in fact 
not only Aaronite but of the Abiathar line itself: Abiathar is not merely 
apriest elected to paternity because of his double suitability as Aaronite 
and Jerusalemite, but is rather the genuine ancestor of the intruding 
priests. ‘This seems doubtful in the light of 1 Kings ii. 27 which reads 
very definitely as a divine sentence of ministerial death upon a priestly 
family. ‘So Solomon thrust out Abiathar from being priest unto Yahweh; 
that he might fulfil the word of Yahweh, which he spake concerning the 
house of Eli in Shiloh’, namely, ‘Behold, the days come, that I will cut 
off thine arm, and the arm of thy father’s house, that there shall not be 
an old man in thine house’ (1 Sam. ii. 31). 

It may certainly be objected that the whole of 1 Sam. ii. 27—31 is open 
to suspicion as a midrashic polemic written under Zadokite influence. 
If this judgement on the value of the passage is accepted, the only pre- 
Exilic evidence for the Aaronic character of the house of Eli falls under 
grave doubt. A most remarkable feature of these verses in 1 Samuel, 
which does not appear to have been sufficiently noticed, is that, read 
simply and as they stand, they are very clearly a rejection of the whole 
house of Aaron: the ‘father’s house’ of verse 30 can scarcely be different 
from, or smaller than, that of verses 27-29. Léhr and others, followed 
by the Century Bible, reject the words ‘and the house of thy father’ in 
verse 30 as ‘a mistaken addition’. In fact, of course, these verses repre- 
sent the Zadokites as being quite unconnected with the Aaronites whom 
they succeed. It appears to be a straining of the evidence to argue the 
survival of the priestly family of Shiloh-Nob from the geographical 
coincidence in Jer. i. 1 and 1 Kings ii. 26. It is easier to suppose that the 
intruding priests received, after the Exile, an ancestor who may have 
been of Aaronic descent and who was closely associated with the Jeru- 
salem sanctuary. The genealogy had, however, to serve a second purpose, 
the subordination of the intruding priests to the Zadokites, and this was 
secured by the derivation of Abiathar from the cadet branch of Ithamar. 
The traditional Aaronic line of the ‘new’ Jerusalem priests had to be di- 
verted twice before it could serve its purpose in a compromise settlement. 

The tentative conclusion is that Professor Welch’s argument that the 
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constitution of the Jewish priesthood after the Return bears evidence of 
a compromise may be developed in these terms: the intruding priests 
were satisfied by the enjoyment of solid profits and by the confirmation 
of the dignity of the Aaronite priesthood ; the Zadokites, even if Yahweh 
had given them a father in their old age, were satisfied because, if they 
could no longer enjoy a monopoly, a substantial superiority was never- 
theless assured to them. The Zadokites were given a new ancestor, while 
their recently adopted brethren preserved their Aaronic descent, into 
which, by the necessity of securing at once a connexion with Jerusalem 
and subordination to its ancient priestly family, two genealogical fic- 
tions were intruded. The neatness and simplicity of the Aaronic family 
are thoroughly deceptive: the Aaronite priests who replaced the exiled 
Zadokites enjoyed no ancient connexion with Abiathar; Abiathar and 
the house of Eli, although possibly Aaronic, had not known Ithamar as 
an ancestor; Zadok was quite independent of the line of Aaron and, a 
fortiori, Eleazar. The centuries after the Exile witnessed a marked 
growth in the importance of Aaron in Jewish thought and practice, and 
it is legitimate to ask to what extent the result of the controversy in 
ecclesiastical politics with which these few observations have been con- 
cerned contributed to that development. H. G. Jupce 


THE MARKAN ACCOUNT OF THE BAPTISM OF 
JESUS AND ISAIAH LXIlIl 


WHILE recent interpretation of St. Mark’s account of the baptism of 
Jesus has made much of the relevance of Isaiah xlii, it does not seem to 
have been realized generally that there are indications in the narrative 
of recollection of Isaiah Ixiii. The rather harsh oxi{w, which Matthew 
and Luke seem to have avoided by using the more usual avoiyw, is a 
fairly literal rendering of the Hebrew verb ¥"p used in Isa. Lxiii. 19, 
‘Oh, that thou wouldest rend the heavens!’ Only a few verses before this 
cry occurs the notoriously difficult but singularly appropriate Lxiii. 11 f, 
which may well be the origin of eis adrdv in the generally accepted text 
of Mark: ‘Where is he that brought up from the sea the shepherd (read- 
ing MY) of his flock? Where is he who put within him (129p3-LXX 
év avrois) his Holy Spirit?’ Yet another point of contact with the 
same chapter was pointed out by Lohmeyer:' ‘Spirit’ and ‘descend’ 
occur together in the New Testament only in the narratives of the 
baptism of Jesus and in the Old Testament very infrequently, the closest 
Old Testament parallel to Mark being Isa. lxiii. 14 in the punctuation 
implied by the Septuagint translation: «ai xaréByn mvedpa mapa Kupiov. 


' Meyer’s Kommentar, Das Evangelium des Markus, p. 21. 
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That St. Mark or the tradition he was transmitting thus saw in Isa. 
lxiii. 11 ff. a picture of the baptism of Jesus and possibly of the Christian 
convert should occasion no surprise. St. Paul used the crossing of the 
Red Sea as a type of Christian baptism, telling the Christians at Corinth 
that ‘our fathers . . . were all baptized into Moses in the cloud and in the 
sea’ (1 Cor. x. 1-2), and there is a possibility that the baptism of Jesus 
takes the place in the structure of St. Matthew’s gospel that was occupied 
in the Pentateuch by the passage through the Red Sea." 

A further possibility suggests itself. In some sections of the early 
Church Isa. Ixiii. 11 came to be regarded as pointing to the crucifixion 
and resurrection of our Lord; for in the prayer in Heb. xiii. 20 €« vexpav 
is substituted in a most pointed way for é€x rijs GaAdoons. To this may 
be added the fact that the verb cyi{w is used in Mark in only one other 
passage, to describe the tearing of the veil of the temple at the time of 
the crucifixion. Thus we gain support for the view that links up St. 
Mark’s account of the baptism of Jesus with our Lord’s death, a cor- 
relation suggested by a number of scholars* on the ground of the words 
spoken by the heavenly voice, “Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am 
well-pleased’, and the saying of Jesus which St. Mark himself transmits, 
‘Are ye able to drink the cup that I drink, or to be baptized with the 
baptism with which I am baptized ?’ (x. 38 f.). The acceptance of baptism 
at the hands of John the Baptist was thus interpreted by St. Mark as the 
acceptance by Jesus of a destiny of identification with sinners which 
involved the way of the cross. It is probably not without significance 
that the community out of which this gospel came was the church to 
which St. Paul had written, ‘Are ye ignorant that all we who were 
baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? We are buried 
with him through baptism into death.’ Ivor Buse 


AN EXAMINATION OF MARK XIII. 10 


Amonc the recently published studies in honour of Dr. Lightfoot’s 
memory there is an examination of Mark xiii. 10 by Dr. Kilpatrick. He 
proposes, on various grounds, grammatical and textual, that we should 
punctuate as follows: ora@jocobe Evexev epot eis paprvpiov adrois Kai eis 
rdvra. Ta. €Ovn. Sei rp@rov knpuxOiva ro evayyéAvov, Kai Grav aywow buds 
mapadidiSdvres xTA. From this punctuation there results the important 


' Cp. A. M. Farrer in Studies in the Gospels (ed. D. E. Nineham), p. 76; John 
Marsh, The Fullness of Time, p. 89. 

? Cp., for example, Cullmann, Baptism in the New Testament, pp. 16 f.; J. W. 
Bowman, The Intention of Fesus, pp. 42 f.; D. Plooij in Avicitiae Corolla, 
ed. H. G. Wood, pp. 239 f. 
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conclusion that the Gospei is not said to be proclaimed to the Gentiles, 
They simply share with their kings and governors the hearing of that 
testimony which will justify the condemnation of persecuting heathen. 
dom at the Great Assize. 

This is an important conclusion, if it is a true one, and Dr. Kilpatrick’s 
case merits careful scrutiny. He cites many witnesses, St. Matthew 
among the rest. I will limit myself to a cross-examination of this witness, 
The question is, how did St. Matthew read his Mark? 

St. Matthew’s first handling of Mark xiii. 9-13 is to be found in 
x. 17-22. The occasion of the Apostolic Charge does not call for a full- 
scale apocalypse and St. Matthew here passes over two sentences in his 
original closely (to his mind) connected with the End: Sef aparw 
Knpux Piva ro edayyédov and 6 S€ bropeivas eis réAos odTos awbjoera, 
In his own apocalypse (xxiv) St. Matthew finds himself treading over 
the same ground. Not unnaturally, he varies what he had previously 
written by the use of free paraphrase ; but now, the occasion allowing it, 
he adds on to the end one of his previous omissions; and very properly, 
since it forms the end of his Marcan original also: 6 5€ dzopeivas eis 
téhos, obros owjcerat. He proceeds to add on his other omission, freely 
paraphrased: xai xnpvxOjcerat robro 76 edayyéAov Tis Baoweias ev ody 
TH oixoupévn eis papripiov maar Trois €bvect Kai tore Her TO TéAOS. This 
paraphrase makes perfectly clear the sense in which St. Matthew read 
the words Sei zpa@rov in Mark. He took them to mean ‘A precondition 
of the coming of the end is’ the preaching. 

But how did St. Matthew divide the Marcan words: eis papripuy 
avrois Kai eis mavra Ta €Ovn Sei mp@rov KnpuxOivat 76 edayyéAvov? In x, as 
we have seen, he suppresses ‘the gospel must first be preached’. So he 
writes eis papripuov ad’rois Kai rois €6veow. Dr. Kilpatrick assumes that 
this implies St. Matthew’s having divided his Mark thus: 


» C4 , - ‘ > 4 S #, 
eis paprupiov adrois Kai eis mavra ra €Ovn. 
Sef mp@rov KnpuxOiva 76 evayyéAvov. 


St. Matthew has paraphrased the first line and dropped the second. 

The inference is not inescapable. Why should not St. Matthew have 
read the sentence xai eis mdvra 7a €Ovn Set mpa@rov KnpuyxOivas 7d eday- 
yéAvv and, not wanting it in that form, have reduced it to a phrase, and 
attached the phrase to the previous sentence? On any showing it results 
from what St. Mark writes, that testimony is to be borne not only before 
magistrates, but before all the gentiles. 

If we had no other evidence but x. 18 for St. Matthew’s reading of 
Mark xiii. 10, Dr. Kilpatrick’s view might seem slightly the more natural. 
But in xxiv. 14 St. Matthew gives a full paraphrase of Mark xiii. 10, and 
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here it is as clear as the day that he divided the text as our English 
versions divide it: xai xnpvxOjcerat robro 76 edayyé\uov Tis BactAeias ev 
5dy TH olxoupevy eis paptuprov maar Tots EOveot Kai tore Her 7d TéAOs. In 
writing his clarificatory paraphrase St. Matthew is naturally influenced 
by what he had written already in x. 18, eis papripiov adrois Kai Trois 
veow. So cis mdvra ra €bvn becomes eis paprvpvov mar tois eOveow. 
& GAn TH oixoupérvy is a similar echo, this time of Mark xiv. 9; cp. 
Matt. xxvi. 13. 

Dr. Kilpatrick sees that the punctuation adopted by the English version 
is supported by the rhythm of the preceding sentences, as we have been 
used to punctuate them. He removes this support by repunctuating the 
whole passage. Whatever we may think of Dr. Kilpatrick’s punctuation 
of Mark xiii. 9, it is perfectly plain from Matt. x. 17-18 that St. Matthew 
did not share it, but read his Mark as we have been accustomed to do. 
And so he had all the rhythmical reasons which we have supposed our- 
selves to have for punctuating the critical verse as we have been wont to 
punctuate it. St. Matthew must frequently have felt that St. Mark’s text 
fell short of his own rhythmical standards, but the following, at least, is 
surely a paragraph after his own heart: 


Trapadwoovow yap buds eis cvvedpra 
kai eis cvvaywyas Sapjoceabe 
» 2S , ‘¢ , 
kal émi Bacitewy Kai tyenovwv 
orabyceobe Evexev €uod 
eis paptupiov adrois 
‘ > , \ wv 
Kai eis mavra Ta €Ovy 
dei mp@rov KnpuxOjvas ro evayyéAvov 
kal Grav dywow buds mapadidovres 
4 7 , , 
p42) mpopeAerGre ti AaAjoere 
> / > e a” e i 
od yap €are duets oi Aadodvres 
aAAa 76 mvedpa TO dyvov 
kai mapadwoer adeApos adeAdov eis Oavarov 
Kal matip TéKVoV 
Kai éravacricovra: Téxva €7i yoveis 
kal Gavarwoovew avrovs 
Kai €ceobe pucovpevor bro Travrwv 
Sua 7d Gvopd pou 
© \ ¢ ’ > / 
6 5¢ dropeivas eis TéAos 
odros owbycerat. 
If rhythmic continuity inclined St. Matthew to divide his Mark in 


what has since become the traditional manner, rational continuity might 
exercise the same persuasion. St. Mark’s words about the necessity of 
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the preaching are on any showing a sort of interjection into an otherwise 
continuous passage on persecution and how to meet it. The simplest 
way to understand the interjection is as a comment on the words next 
before it. Taking the interpretation which we judge him to have taken, 
St. Matthew could draw out the sense almost continuously : 


They shall betray you in sanhedrims 

and in synagogues shall you be beaten 
And before kings and governors 

shall you be set for my sake 

—in testimony to them 
— indeed, eis mavra ta €Ovy 
must the gospel first be preached. 

And when they take you, &c. 


Supposing this interpretation, what does eis mdvra ra €6vn mean? Dr, 
Kilpatrick shows that xnpvocew eis is an unusual expression for ‘pro- 
claim to’. But ‘all nations’ is a large collective expression and this may 
make the eis easier: the gospel may be delivered ‘into the bosom of’ so 
great a body. Not that St. Mark would have been aware of any boundary 
between the two senses ‘deliver into their bosom’ and ‘broadcast in their 
midst’. It is immaterial which we take: those in, or into, whose bosom the 
gospel is preached are in either case the wearers of the ears at which the 
gospel is aimed. For the raison d’étre of the sentence is to inform us 
about a task to which the bearing of witness before magistrates con- 
tributes, viz. the proclamation of the gospel among the gentiles. 

If it be asked whether the proclamation is to secure their salvation or 
to justify their damnation, it must surely be answered that for St. Mark 
this is not a question. It will depend on the gentiles. Experience must 
have taught him that a minority of those who hear give proof of their 
election, but that not all are so hard of heart as governors and kings. 

I have not attempted to consider any but St. Matthew’s testimony. 
Dr. Kilpatrick cites other witnesses—an impressive array of early versions 
support his punctuation. I am not qualified to assess the value of this 
evidence, but I will ask a question. Might not the behaviour of these 
versions be due to a well-known cause? It is an established fact that early 
scribes, being better acquainted with St. Matthew than with St. Mark, 
tended to assimilate St. Mark’s text to St. Matthew’s. And so those who 
made these versions would approach St. Mark’s eis paprvpov adrois kal 
eis mdvra Ta Ov . . . with St. Matthew’s eis papripiov adrois Kai rois 
€$veow in their heads, and punctuate accordingly. 

I should be very sorry to suggest that Dr. Kilpatrick has reasoned 
wrongly and that I have reasoned rightly. If I shared his premises I might 
well share his conclusions. He sees St. Matthew’s use of St. Mark much 
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more as a fitting together of sacred phrases into a fuller pattern, and I see 

jt more as a re-expression of a meaning grasped. All I have attempted to 

do is to show the effect on the problem of this other way of thinking. 
AUSTIN FARRER 


CHRISTIAN PALESTINIAN ARAMAIC HANGARTA 


In his edition of A Christian Palestinian Syriac Horologion Dr. M. Black 
tentatively emends on p. 182, line 6, the word (00h poglne corres- 
ponding to 6 Adpuyf adrdv in Ps. v.10. A. E. Goodman, in 7.T.S., 
NS. vi (1955), 138, rightly states that it should be read with r for d and 
suggests it is a dialect variant of Syriac gaggartd ‘throat’, the plural of 
which stands here in the Peshitta. This is the same as Mishn. Hebrew 
gargereth, Bibl. Heb. pl. gargéréth- (Pr. iii. 3), and connected with Arabic 
jarjara ‘to gurgle’. For the Christian Palestinian Aramaic word, how- 
ever, there is a perfectly good Arabic cognate: hanjarah ‘larynx’, which 
occurs, for example, in Koran 33.10 and 40.18. This may be an enlarge- 
ment of the common Semitic root hnk, Heb. hékh. Both forms of the 
root, ink and *hnkr, also exist in Hamitic, cp. M. Cohen, Essai com- 
paratif, &c. (Paris, 1947), p. 102." C. RABIN 


THE PURPOSE OF THE SECOND COLUMN 
OF THE HEXAPLA 


Tue object of this paper is to suggest that the most probable purpose of 
the second column of the Hexapla was to enable those who knew both the 
Hebrew language and alphabet to vocalize a consonantal text in Hebrew 
characters. The chief argument in favour of this suggestion is that 
a transliterated text would have been useless to those who knew no 
Hebrew, whereas those who understood Hebrew are unlikely to have 
been ignorant of the Hebrew script. The suggestion is compatible with 
tither of two commonly held views of the origin of the second column: 
that it was prepared by Origen independently of any previous tradition 
of transliteration, and that he adopted a system already in use among 
Jews. Although this study is concerned primarily with the purpose of 
the second column rather than with its origin, it is clearly impossible to 
discuss the one without reference to the other. 


I 
Several theories have been advanced to explain the purpose of trans- 
literated texts. Most of them fall into one of two classes—those which 
suppose that transliterations were for readers who knew no Hebrew at 
' For gargéréth-, see ibid., p. 120. 
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all, and those which suggest that they were used by readers who kney 
the Hebrew language but not its script. Each class will be examined in 
turn to see how it fails to provide a satisfactory explanation. 

1. It has been suggested that transliterated texts were originally pre. 
pared to be used by Jews who knew no Hebrew but wished to read th 
sacred language in the synagogue. Halévy' claims to find evidence fo 
this in rabbinic literature, but Cardinal Mercati has shown that the 
passages in question do not refer to Greek transliterations.? Another 
analogy has been found in the modern practice of transliterating the 
Aramaic Qaddish.? Hebrew was certainly used in synagogues where not 
all the congregation understood the language. It was because many, even 
in Palestine, failed to understand the Hebrew scriptures that a Targum 
in Aramaic was provided as well. 

There are good reasons for rejecting this theory. When a lesson wa 
read in Hebrew from Hebrew characters in a Palestinian synagogue, itis 
probable that there would usually have been some at least who under- 
stood without waiting for the Aramaic translation. If, however, the 
scriptures were read from transliterated texts in the synagogues of the 
dispersion, chey must often have been incomprehensible even to those 
who understood Hebrew. 

The chief difficulty in the way of reading intelligible Hebrew froma 
transliterated text is the failure of the Greek alphabet to represent 
adequately all the Hebrew consonants. Sigma must stand for samekh, 
sadhe, sin, and shin.* More important is the inability of the Greek letters 
adequately to represent the gutturals. There are many examples in the 
Hexapia of attempts to represent Hebrew gutturals—or at least to repre- 
sent their influence on adjacent vowels.5 For example, in Peep for 
“ya (Ps. xxx. 22) the second epsilon represents the guttural and is un- 

* Journal Asiatique, 9th ser., xvii (1901), pp. 335-41. 

2 Biblica, xxviii (1947), pp. 181 ff. 

3 H. M. Orlinsky in Jewish Quarterly Review, N.s. xxvii (1936-7), pp. 140, 
142. 

+ It has been argued that in the time of Jerome sin and shin were not dis- 
tinguished. See A. Sperber in Hebrew Union College Annual, xii—xiii (1937-8), 
pp. 114 f. But in view of the distinction between these two letters in the Massoretic 
Text they cannot everywhere have been confused. In any case the Origenic 
transliterations are at least a century earlier than the time of Jerome. 

5 Sperber, op. cit., pp. 110 ff., 128 ff., and P. E. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza, 
1947, pp. 88 ff., argue that the gutturals were no longer pronounced as cons0- 
nants. The opposite view is stated by W. E. Staples in Fournal of the American 
Oriental Society, lix (1939), pp. 74 f. Staples goes too far in arguing that every 
guttural is represented. See also E. Bronno, Studien iiber hebrdische Morphologe 
und Vokalismus, 1943, pp. 146 f., 275-7, 326, and Z.D.M.G. c (1950), pP- 
527-31; G. Dalman, Grammatik des Fiidisch-Paldstinischen Aramdisch, 1894, 
PP. 43-45. 
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likely to be a dittograph or merely part of a diphthong « which had 
become identical in sound with «.' This is confirmed by the fact that a 
vowel corresponding to a hireg in the Massoretic Text is regularly repre- 
sented by a simple iota whereas « regularly represents a guttural with 
an i-vowel. Frequently the transliterated text fails to represent a guttural 
at all. 

There are further difficulties. Jota represents sometimes a vowel and 
sometimes a consonant, as does the diphthong ov. It would have been 
impossible for one who was ignorant of Hebrew to know when alpha 
was to be read as a long vowel and when it should be short. Similarly, 
his accentuation would have been wrong. 

The reading of a transliterated text by a Jew who knew only Greek 
would therefore have led to the production of sounds which bore little 
relation to Hebrew and which would have been incomprehensible even 
to hearers who understood that language. It is unlikely that devotion to 
the sacred tongue was of such a character that it led to the paradoxical 
result that a debased pronunciation was used which was nonsense to 
those proficient in Hebrew no less than to those who knew only Greek. 
If, however, synagogues had no members who knew any Hebrew it is 
doubtful whether they would still have troubled to read the scriptures 
in anything but translation. 

2. Theories of the second class maintained that transliterations were 
intended for Jews who knew their language fairly well but not its script.? 
If, however, a Jew’s knowledge of Hebrew was good enough to enable 
him to read a transliteration he would almost certainly have been able 
to read a text in Hebrew characters. The Hebrew alphabet is not a 
particularly difficult one to learn, and any Jew who had sufficient zeal to 
keep alive a dead language for religious purposes must surely have been 
willing to devote an afternoon tu learning the sacred script. As well as 
being a sign of piety it would have been easier to learn the Hebrew 
script than to learn to read Hebrew from a transliterated text. On the 
other hand, it is doubtful whether Jews would have been willing to go 
to the immense trouble of transliterating the Old Testament in order to 
save some of their compatriots the small but meritorious task of learning 
the national alphabet. 

These arguments render most improbable the theory of W. E. Staples* 

' The example comes from the tenth-century manuscript of the Hexapla in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan. On this manuscript see E. Klostermann 
in Z.A.W. 0.8. xvi (1896), pp. 334 f. This material is published in the supple- 
ment to the Septuagint concordance of Hatch and Redpath. 

2 See Staples, op. cit., and F. Wutz, Die Transkriptionen von der Septuaginta 
bis zu Hieronymus, 1933, pp. 123-32. 

3 See p. 80, n. 5. 


6ar. 1 
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that the transliterated texts in the second column of the Hexapla were 
intended to show only the consonantal text and that this explains why 
vowels are often omitted or written inconsistently. He believes that they 
were used by Jews who were ignorant of the Hebrew alphabet but knew 
the language well enough to be able to read it once the transliterated 
texts had given them the consonants. He claims that this view is sup- 
ported by the fact that the consonants are carefully and regularly tran- 
scribed in contrast to the omissions and inconsistencies of the vowels, 

Staples’s arguments break down on careful examination. It is only 
necessary to refer to Bronno’s excellent studies' to realize that the 
vocalization is not as haphazard as Staples maintains. Staples is wrong to 
expect these transliterations to show the same vocalization as the Mas- 
soretic Text centuries later, and there is external evidence for the 
correctness of some of the forms in the second column of the Hexapla 
as an adequate representation of the current pronunciation.” On the 
other hand, gutturals, which are consonants, are not regularly, consis- 
tently, or clearly shown as they would have to be if Staples’s theory 
were correct. 

In addition to these two classes of theories another hypothesis has 
been advanced. H. M. Orlinsky? suggests that, although transliterated 
texts were used by Jews long before the time of Origen, the specific 
purpose of the Hexapla was to serve as a textbook for Christians who 
wished to learn the Hebrew language. He believes that Origen wanted 
other Christians to follow his example of learning to read the Old Testa- 
ment in the original tongue. It was not always easy for a Christian to find 
a Jewish teacher and so Origen prepared the Hexapla to make it 
possible to learn the language without one. The first column showed 
what the Hebrew looked like in the original, the second how it was to be 
pronounced, and the other columns provided translations to make the 
meaning plain. 

This view too must be rejected—at least in the form in which Orlinsky 
states it. It is most unlikely that Origen was unrealistic enough to hope 
that a Christian could thus learn Hebrew without a teacher. Before such 
a student could make use of the reading book he would need to know 
certain things about Hebrew. He would have to know that the alphabet 
was only consonantal and that not all of its sounds could be adequately 
represented in transliteration. Some account of the gutturals and sibilants 


1 See p. 80, n. 5. 

2 It is, for example, wrong to question the absence of the final a-vowel of the 
second person singular masculine of the perfect and of the pronominal suffix. 
See Kahle, op. cit., pp. 95 ff. 

3 See p. 80, n. 3. 
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would have to be given. In the early stages Hebrew is not an easy lan- 
guage to learn without a teacher or at least a detailed written explanation 
of certain matters. It has already been seen how many difficulties would 
have to be overcome before transliterations could be used to give some 
idea of the pronunciation. 

Orlinsky’s theory would be tenable only if it were modified to say 
that the Hexapla was not intended to teach Hebrew without further 
aids, but was to be used in conjunction with a teacher or a textbook on 
the language. With such help a student would soon learn to read the 
Hebrew alphabet, and the consonants of the transliteration would be of 
use to him only in the early stages as an aid to the memory. Why should 
he use such inadequate representations of the Hebrew sounds when a 
much more reliable indication was to be found in the first column? On 
the other hand, the vowels of the second column would be of use to him 
for a much longer period—for as long as he made a study of the Bible 
text. When thus modified Orlinsky’s hypothesis has become but a 
variety of another theory—the theory which it is the purpose of this 
paper to advance and which may now be considered. 


II 


The great defect of the Hebrew script is its failure to show with any 
precision how words are vocalized. This was not a very serious problem 
in the days when Hebrew was still a living language—at least for those 
who spoke it as their vernacular. In later times, however, the lack of 
vocalization was a source of great trouble. Even Jews who were brought 
up from infancy to know large parts of the Old Testament by heart must 
often have found that their memories failed them. How much less was 
Origen, who learned the language later in life, to make out the vocaliza- 
tion of the consonants in every place? This must have been a matter of 
great concern to him in days when Jewish exegesis regarded the tradi- 
tional text with great awe. If Origen were to meet Jewish scholars on 
anything like an equal footing he must have some means of knowing the 
right vowels. Lesser scholars among the Christians would stand in even 
greater need of knowing how to vocalize the Hebrew in order both to 
make sense of it and to know which of several possibilities was correct 
in an ambiguous passage. 

It has been seen that anyone who knew enough Hebrew to be able to 
make use of the second column of the Hexapla would also have known 
the Hebrew alphabet. For one who knew a little Hebrew the trans- 
literated consonants would soon become superfluous for showing the 
pronunciation of the Hebrew consonants. The vowels of the translitera- 
tion would always be useful for filling in the deficiencies of the con- 
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sonantal text. It is therefore suggested that transliterated texts were 
never intended to be used without reference to consonantal texts in 
Hebrew characters, and that their purpose was to indicate the vocaliza- 
tion. The chief value of the transliterated consonants was to show in 
which part of the word vowels should be read. The only other purpose 
may have been to show when consonants were doubled.' In the trans- 
literated text of Origen long and short Greek vowels seem to be clearly 
distinguished even though they were probably confused in the speech of 
Origen’s day. Similarly it has been seen that « and « are distinguished. 
This is adequately accounted for on the supposition that it was a scholarly 
archaism deliberately introduced in order to add precision; another 
explanation, involving the hypothesis that Origen borrowed the trans- 
literations from Jews, is that they had been prepared. long before the 
time of Origen.” 

The hypothesis that transliterated texts were intended to be used 
alongside texts in Hebrew characters in order to supply the vowels thus 
offers a satisfactory explanation of the evidence, whereas the other 
theories fail to do this. Obviously in the Hexapla the texts in Hebrew and 
Greek letters were set side by side for the purpose of comparison, but 
it has not been generally realized that the only purpose of the second 
column was to show how to vocalize the consonants of the first. In time 
this purpose was forgotten—there do not seem to have been many who 
followed Origen’s example in making a study of Hebrew. It was there- 
fore possible for the famous tenth-century manuscript of the Hexapla 
in the Ambrosian Library to omit the column in Hebrew characters 
though without it the column in transliteration must have been sin- 
gularly useless.’ 

III 

The theory outlined above holds good whether the transliterations in 
the second column originated with Origen or whether he borrowed a 
system which was already in use among Jews. Mercati has challenged 
the view that transliterations were used by Jews before the time of 
Origen,* but even if the theory is questionable it has still to be taken into 
consideration as a possibility. It is not difficult to see how well the above 
view of the purpose of the transliterated texts would fit a theory of their 
origin among Jews. 

It is probable that in ancient times, as today, synagogue readings were 
given from a consonantal text with comparatively few matres lectionis. 


! See Bronno, op. cit., pp. 383 ff. 
2 Ibid., pp. 6-8; E. A. Speiser, Jewish Quarterly Review, N.S. xvi (1925-6); 
p. 365. 


3 See p. 81, n. 1. * See p. 80, n. 2. 
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The correct vocalization was determined largely by tradition, but it is 
doubtful whether purely oral tradition would have been enough— 
especially for Jews whose vernacular was Greek and whose knowledge 
of Hebrew was not very extensive. The longer Qumran Isaiah scroll has 
a number of matres lectionis not found in the Massoretic Text, presum- 
ably to help those whose knowledge of Hebrew or of the traditional 
vocalization was defective.' Yet even this use of matres lectionis did not 
meet all the difficulties. Today the need would be met by the use of a 
pointed text which the reader could consult before the service. In ancient 
times there were no pointed texts, but the fact that systems of pointing 
were developed proves that a great need was felt for something of the 
kind. It is suggested that the place now filled by pointed texts was then 
filled by transliterations used in conjunction with consonantal texts in 
Hebrew characters ; the need to fix and show the vocalization which gave 
rise to the Tiberian and other systems gave rise in an earlier period to 
transliterations.? The system was clumsier than that of the Massoretes 
since it meant using two texts instead of one, but it served the same 
purpose. Doubtful words were looked up in a transliterated text laid at 
the side of a consonantal text and the vocalization was learned. The trans- 
literations could not always indicate the precise value of the vowels as 
far as such matters as length are concerned—though they could give 
greater precision than could matres lectionis. The reader’s knowledge of 
Hebrew was good enough for him to recognize the right pronunciation 
once he was given the help of the transliteration. 

This seems to have been one of the ways in which the deficiencies of a 
consonantal script were remedied without giving up the script in favour 
of another. There were other attempts to solve the same problem. The 
Tiberian system of vocalization is the final form which Hebrew manu- 
scripts have taken, but this was preceded by a long history of experiment 
in Palestine and Babylonia. More akin to the system discussed in the 
present paper is that adopted by the Jacobite Syrians who wrote Greek 
vowels over or under the Semitic consonants. This method may not 
have occurred to Origen or to any predecessors that he may have had, or 
it may have been rejected in favour of transliteration. Possibly it was 


' See also Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research for October 
1954, pp. 20 ff. 

? An essentially similar explanation seems to be offered by M. Noth in Die 
Welt des Alten Testaments?, 1953, p. 253. Others have compared the use of trans- 
literated texts to that of modern pointed texts, but, as far as I am aware, every- 
one else has supposed that transliterations were used without reference to texts 
in Hebrew characters. Kahle has an interesting reference to the use of Hebrew 
scriptures by second-century Christians on pp. 135 f. of Alttestamentliche 
Studien Friederich Nétscher zum 60 Geburtstag gewidmet, 1950. 
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thought irreverent to annotate the sacred text in this way even though 
it was permissible to make a separate transliteration. 


IV 

In confirmation of the arguments advanced above reference may be 
made to several non-Jewish analogies in the ancient world. At the be- 
ginning of the Christian era the Demotic script was used in Egypt. It 
was a cumbersome script and was almost entirely consonantal. Even- 
tually it was superseded by the Coptic script which is a modification of 
the Greek alphabet. The Greek alphabet lacked certain consonants 
which were needed in Egypt and so it had to be supplemented. Similarly 
there is an Egyptian papyrus of the second century A.D. which is trans- 
literated into Greek letters, but this transliteration has had to be supple- 
mented by certain letters not found in the Greek alphabet.' This serves 
the negative purpose of confirming the argument advanced above against 
the view that Jews used transliterated texts without reference to texts in 
Hebrew characters. The Greek alphabet was as inadequate for the Jews 
as it was for the Egyptians. 

The London and Leiden Papyrus of the third century a.D.? offers a 
more positive analogy. This papyrus is written in Demotic but has the 
difficult words glossed in the Greek alphabet. The obscure word is 
written in Demotic and has the Greek gloss above it. For example, the 
word written “g’n‘gwp in Demotic has the gloss AKANAKOYII,’ and 
nyptwmykh is glossed NIJITOYMIK.* The words glossed are almost 
exclusively inventions of the magicians and not Egyptian words. The 
pronunciation would be unknown to readers of the Demotic script but 
would have to be communicated to them in a precise form if the spells 
were to be efficacious. The Demotic script could show the consonants 
but not the vowels. The scribe therefore transliterated the words into 
Greek characters which could indicate the vowels. The whole word, and 
not just the vowels, was written in Greek letters to indicate the exact 
position of the vowels in relation to the consonants. 

The parallel to Greek transliterations of Hebrew is not quite complete 
because the glosses are written above the original instead of as a separate 
text, and also because only selected words are glossed. But, as has been 

' W. E. Crum, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, xxviii (1942), pp. 20 ff.; A. 
Volten in Studia Orientalia Iohanni Pedersen Dicata, 1953, pp. 364 ff. 

2 F. LI. Griffith and H. Thompson, The Demotic Magical Papyrus of London 
and Leiden, 1904. According to Volten, op. cit., p. 375, there is other material 
as yet unpublished. I am indebted to Professor T. W. Thacker for drawing my 
attention to this papyrus and for help in preparing the first three paragraphs in 
this section. 


3 Griffith and Thompson, op. cit., vol. ii, plate 23, line 28. 
+ Ibid., plate 16, line 8. 
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seen, it may have been thought more reverent not to annotate the sacred 
Hebrew text. Whereas many Hebrew vocalizations may have been 
obscure, Egyptian scribes were thoroughly familiar with Demotic apart 
from these unusual magical terms. There is thus a clear similarity of 
purpose in a semi-religious text of the same age as Origen. 

A further analogy may be found in Mesopotamia. In the first or second 
century B.C. certain cuneiform texts were transliterated into Greek 
letters ; they are concerned with such matters as lists of places in Babylon, 
a prayer, and perhaps a hymn.’ On one side of each tablet is the text in 
cuneiform and on the back is a transliteration into Greek. Pinches 
argues that the transliterations were made by a Greek since such help 
would not have been needed by a native Babylonian. Halévy is, however, 
surely right in holding that a Greek would have needed translations as 
well as transliterations, whereas transliterations would have been a 
great help to a Babylonian in enabling him to read ideograms and to 
determine the value of polyphonous signs.’ The fact that cuneiform is 
written on the other side of the tablets shows that it is likely that the 
transliterations were never intended to serve as texts in themselves but 
only as aids to the reading of texts in a non-Greek script. The problems of 
the cuneiform script were not, of course, the same as those of the 
Hebrew, but there may be found in these texts yet another example of 
the attempt to determine ambiguous or uncertain readings in a sacred 
script by the provision of a transliterated text to be compared with it. 

J. A. EMERTON 


! T. G. Pinches, A. H. Sayce, and F. C. Burkitt in Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, xxiv (1902), pp. 108-25, 143-5; W. G. Schileico in Archiv 
fiir Orientforschung, v (1928), pp. 11-13; P. E. Van der Meer in ibid. xiii (1940), 
pp. 124-8. 

2 Op. cit., p. 113. 

3 Revue Sémitique, x (1902), pp. 247 f. 
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A Study of the Language of the Biblical Psalms. By Matitianu 
TsevatT. Pp. viii-+ 153. Journal of Biblical Literature Monograph 
Series, Vol. IX. Philadelphia: Society of Biblical Literature, 
1955. $1.50. 

THE main object of this study, which is a doctoral thesis, in a revised 

form, submitted to the Faculty of the Hebrew Union College-Jewish 

Institute of Religion in 1953, is a description of the idiom of the biblical 

psalms as against the whole of classical Hebrew. A secondary object is a 

consideration of the relation of the idiom described to the history of 

psalm composition in Israel. Defining a psalm as ‘a devotional poem, 
man’s address to God in metrical form’ (p. 4), the author includes in his 
study not only the Psalter, but many psalm passages from the Penta- 
teuch, the historical books, the prophetic literature, Job, and Lamenta- 
tions. The Aramaic passages in Daniel and the prayers contained in Ben 

Sira are not included, the authenticity of the latter work being, in the 

author’s view, highly suspect. 

The method employed is a statistical one. Words, grammatical forms, 
and a few phrases which occur comparatively often in the psalms are 
singled out as the elements of psalm language. A word, form, or phrase is 
considered an element of psalm language if it occurs three times in the 
psalms and nowhere else in the O.T.; four times in the psalms and once 
elsewhere; five times in the psalms and three times elsewhere; eight 
times in the psalms and seven times elsewhere; and in comparable 
ratios for words and forms which occur more often. Words which occur 
only once or twice are not counted. Prose prayers, which, like the psalm 
passages, are taken from all parts of the O.T., receive some attention, 
but they are regarded as having no bearing on considerations as to 
whether or not a given word, form, or phrase is an element of psalm 
language. The result is that 166 words, forms, and phrases are isolated 
as elements of psalm language. 

The relationship between the contents of the psalms and their 
diction is next investigated, and it is found that 38-5 per cent. of the 
elements of psalm language is certainly not relatable to psalm contents; 
the relatability of a large part of the remainder thus becomes question- 
able. An inquiry into Canaanite, Ugaritic, and ‘Amorite’ material shows 
that 35-40 of the 166 elements of psalm language are known from closely 
related languages of Israel’s precursors or contemporaries. Psalm lan- 
guage has thus preserved parts of linguistic strata which are older than 


(Journal of Theologica! Studi NS., Vol. VII, Pt. 1, April 1956) 
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biblical Hebrew in general—it can be traced back in origin to the time 
of the immigration of the Israelites into Palestine. With regard to the 
date of the biblical psalms, certain cultic terms in them are compared 
with the corresponding terms used in Chronicles, and the conclusion is 
reached that the psalms in which these terms occur and Chronicles 
belong te different periods. It is suggested that the psalms in general 
may accordingly belong to a different period from Chronicles, and that 
they are in fact earlier. If Chronicles is dated c. 400 B.c. or a little later, 
the biblical psalms are,’ with possible single exceptions, not later in 
origin than the fifth century B.c. The required terminus ante is the period 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, with whose activity the change in cultic ideas 
and practices, which the cultic terminology in Chronicles reflects, is 
connected. 

A statistical word count such as is attempted here is beset with many 
difficulties, as the author well realizes. He recognizes, for example, that 
uncertainty must sometimes exist as to whether a passage is in fact a 
devotional address to God, and so a psalm as he has defined it. The 
inclusion of some passages from Job, and the exclusion of others, illus- 
trates this problem (pp. 4 ff.). Again, the author does not in general 
concern himself with textual matters. Yet it is noteworthy that when he 
does resort to emendation of the Hebrew text, a change in the ratio 
sometimes occurs (p. 12; p. 79, M. 31; p. 85, mn. 74; p. 114, n. 268). 
Further, the author is alive to the element of subjectivity which must 
necessarily arise in the recording of words which are absent from the 
psalms, or which occur very rarely in them (p. 29). He is aware too that 
the psalms may employ archaizing language, and that it is accordingly 
hazardous to attempt to distinguish two periods based upon the use of 
cultic and other terms (p. 66). 

Considerations of this kind cannot but raise doubts as to the extent 
towhich the results presented are valid, and some features of the author’s 
work tend to confirm them. It may be asked, for example, whether the 
isolation of some of the words in the list on pp. 16 ff. as psalm language 
is really justified in view of the ratio of occurrences—words like 54 
(verb no. 55; 20/18 times in the psalms, 20/22 times elsewhere), YB 
(no. 106; 27 times in the psalms, 26 times elsewhere), and NN (no. 
131; 12 times in the psalms, 11 times elsewhere). And is the plural in 
Ma, which occurs three times in the psalms and nowhere else, so 
significant that this word deserves to be regarded as an element of psalm 
language (p. 15, no. 36)? Perhaps the most successful part of the work is 
to be found in the numerous notes—there are 532 of them (pp. 75-153). 
They contain many things of value. As illustrations may be mentioned 
n. 182, on the possibility of three roots WY (p. 101); n. 382, on JW9Y 
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(p. 130); and n. 431, on the alleged relationship between ‘Amorite’| stand 
and south Arabic (pp. 136 ff.). Some reference might perhaps haye| give? 
been expected to W. S. Pratt’s ‘Studies in the diction of the Psalter’| ing ™ 


(Journ. of Bibl. Lit. xxxii (1913), pp. 80 ff., 159 ff.; xxxiii (1914), 

pp. 1 ff., 127 ff.). Pratt’s arguments, leading to different conclusions, 

and his method are still well worth the notice of students of the subject, 

The work is photo-lithoprinted from typescript. Both processes have 

been well carried through. D. WINTON THomas 
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King and Messiah. By AAGE BENTZEN. Pp. 118. (Lutterworth Studies 
in Church and Bible.) London: Lutterworth Press, 1955. 10s. 6d, 


Tuis small book is a melancholy reminder of the loss which Old Testa- 
ment scholarship has suffered through the comparatively early death of 
Aage Bentzen. His influence made itself felt not merely through his 
published work but also, for those who were privileged to know him, 
through the infectious enthusiasm and unselfish friendship of the man, 
and it is a measure of the esteem in which he was held that he was elected 
as first President of the recently formed International Organization of 
Old Testament Scholars. 

The present work is a translation of Messias- Moses redivivus-Menschen- 
sohn (Ziirich, 1948), which was revised and brought up to date for this 
purpose by the author only a short time before his death. The main lines 
of the argument remain the same. Thus the first four chapters are de- 
voted to the question of the royal psalms and the degree to which it may 
be possible to reconstruct the cultic significance of the king during the 
period of the Israelite monarchy. In this connexion Psalm ii receives the 
closest attention as offering a pattern of thought, characteristic of the 
enthronement rituai at the autumnal New Year Festival, which returns 
in later periods and determines ‘the Messianic situation’, i.e. the triumph 
of the sacral king, as Yahweh’s ‘Son’, over the rebellious kings of the 
earth who represent in this context an historification of the mythical 
powers of the primeval chaos. Many other psalms then receive mention 
in a somewhat perfunctory way as illustrating one aspect or another of 
this general pattern. 

This leads in turn to a brief discussion of the related problem as to 
whether one is justified in using the expression ‘Messianic’ with reference 
to the reigning king as he figures in the royal psalms or should reserve 
this for those passages in the Old Testament in which the figure por- 
trayed has obviously eschatological features; and one reader, at least, is 
left with the impression that this question, like that of the interpretation 
of the royal psalms in general, has been discussed far too much from the 
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standpoint of ‘Either ... or. . .’, and that insufficient attention has been 


haps haye| given to the tension which existed between the thought of the reign- 
the Psalter’ | ing monarch and that of the hopes imposed in the Davidic dynasty itself. 
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In the following chapter Bentzen tries to show that the conception of 
the sacral king, gua ‘Messiah’, was closely associated with the conception 
of the ‘First Man’ or ‘Patriarch’ as well as that of the ‘Son of Man’, and 
he finds evidence for this in both the J and the P stories of creation, 
Psalm viii, Job xv. 7 ff., and Ezekiel xxviii. 1-19. In the reviewer’s 
opinion, however, Bentzen is here quite unconvincing, and Sigmund 
Mowinckel, whose criticism Bentzen is seeking to meet, easily has the 
better of the argument. 

The two succeeding chapters are devoted to the conception of the 
Servant of Yahweh in the work of Deutero-Isaiah, and the reader is at 
once faced with the question as to how far this conception may have 
been influenced by the old kingship ideology and the mythology asso- 
ciated with the figure of Tammuz. Bentzen, who is here greatly in- 
fluenced by the work of H. S. Nyberg and has much to say in criticism 
of the views of Ivan Engnell, thinks in terms not only of the return from 
exile as a new Exodus but also of the prophet himself as a new Moses 
who should lead Israel on to its final goal. That is to say, the Servant is 
to be regarded as both Deutero-Isaiah and Israel; or, in other words, he 
is ‘the Patriarch of the new race’. Despite the cursory nature of the 
argument this is in some ways the most useful section of the book, for 
it serves to underline the necessity of examining the thought of Deutero- 
Isaiah from every possible angle, if one is to be sure of doing justice to 
the portrait in question. 

The author’s main argument is then brought to a close with a short 
chapter indicative of the way in which the old mythology, associated 
alike with the royal psalms and the so-called ‘Ascension-Psalms’ which 
celebrate the Kingship of Yahweh (notably Psalms xlvii, xciii, and 
xcv-c), was reinterpreted in eschatological fashion and, indeed, ap- 
peared afresh in Daniel vii with its vision of ‘the “Son of Man’’, the 
incarnation of the Kingdom of God’. In developing this point Bentzen 


| is very much under the influence of Mowinckel’s theory that eschato- 


logy was born of disillusionment with regard to the old cyclic ritual of 
the New Year and the periodic renewal of the life of society; but this, 
surely, is a theory which fails to do justice to the powerful historical 
element in Israel’s cultic traditions. 

It is difficult to be quite happy about this work. It assumes too much 
to be sat isfactory so far as the general reader is concerned and the thesis 
as a whole is presented in far too sketchy a way to merit detailed criti- 
cism. Indeed it is difficult to see quite what benefit the English reader 
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who is unacquainted with the Scandinavian work in this field is likely 
to derive from it. Much will depend upon every such reader himself as 
to whether he will be left with a feeling of utter bewilderment or wil] thirty 
find that the door has been opened to a fascinating and thought-pro- 
voking world of seemingly new ideas. On the other hand, those readers = 





who have enjoyed the privilege of Bentzen’s friendship will probably a 
value the book most highly for the way in which one is made to feel that | | . 
one is enjoying his company once again and listening, for the last time, a - 
to his passing comments on current problems of Old Testament study, | peer 
A. R. JoHNson re 

; , | liter 
Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period. By Erwin R. Goon- | ae 


ENOUGH. Bollingen Series XX XVII. Pantheon Books, New York, 
1953 and since. Volume I: The Archeological Evidence from | Jew 
Palestine. Pp. x+-300. Volume II: The Archeological Evidence | Pale 
from the Diaspora. Pp. xi+323. Volume III: Illustrations. Pp. | Nor 
xxxv-+g and 1,209 illustrations. Volume IV: The Problem of | den 
Method. Symbols from Jewish Cult. Pp. xiii+235 and 117 | wil 
illustrations. Vols. I-III $ 25: Vol. IV $ 7.50. | autl 
AND this is only a beginning. The learned and distinguished author isa , 
liberal and princely giver and promises at least three more volumes. He pe 


is providing a survey of Jewish antiquities from the Graeco-Roman | rm 
period. The book is not indeed a corpus of such remains, nor intentionally - 
a handbook of ancient Jewish art. ‘What I want to give the reader’, he | fe 
writes on p. 61 of volume I, ‘is a conspectus of that art of the Jews of the ” 
period which can in any way be considered symbolic. . . . I am writing ° 
an account of Jewish symbolism, not of Jewish art as such.’ But Dr. 


Goodenough’s range and learning are so extensive that readers will find | e 
that the book does in fact provide the first full modern survey of Jewish ‘ 





art in Graeco-Roman times. It is a shulhan ‘arukh of these silent non- of 
literary sources, coaxed into eloquence by the author, and a reviewer 

may without fear of exaggeration predict for it as a standard and in- | = 
dispensable handbook a life of at least a hundred years. But if this be one | of 
of Dr. Goodenough’s achievements it has not been one of his acknow- un 
ledged aims. All is subordinated to the main interest which led to the - 
undertaking. “The problem in the origin of Christianity to which this | la 
study hopes to contribute is that of its rapid hellenization’—these are | ,, 


the opening words of volume I, chapter 1. The whole work is thought of | 
as a study ancillary to the study of the New Testament and Christian | 
beginnings. To the problem of the rapid hellenization of Christianity 
as he sees it Dr. Goodenough pronounces that ‘students of the New 
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Testament during the last thirty years have not essentially contributed’ 
(vol. I, p. 6). Indeed, ‘students of the New Testament during the last 
thirty years’ are one of the numerous groups of scholars to whom Dr. 
Goodenough is sometimes less than generous. English readers of this 
pronouncement on p. 6 of volume I will at least expect to find an 
‘obituary notice’ of St. Paul aud the Church of the Gentiles by W. L. 
Knox (Cambridge, 1939). But it is not even mentioned, and Dr. Knox 
is dead and cannot review this book. To the sources which students 
of Christian origins and of Judaism in the Graeco-Roman period must 


| work with—the Old Testament, Jewish Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 
| the New Testament, Philo, Josephus, Justin and other early fathers, the 


literature of the Gentiles, the rabbinical literature of the Jews—to all 
these Dr. Goodenough insists must now be added as a new and growing 
source the study of Jewish symbols in Jewish art, whether they be of 


| Jewish origin or were adopted from the neighbours of the Jews in 


Palestine, or from those of the vast dispersion of the Jews in Europe, 
North Africa, Egypt, Asia Minor, and the East. Dr. Goodenough 
demonstrates that these symbols were not borrowed, when borrowed, 
without reason, and finds in the symbols, and their interpretation, the 


| authentic record and memory of a genuinely hellenized Jewry beyond 
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the control of the rabbis, sitting lightly to their regulations and wishes, 
spontaneous and never driven underground. By the same sign he is 
impatient and suspicious of the picture of ‘normative Judaism’ compiled 


| from rabbinical sources by G. F. Moore in his Fudaism (Harvard, 


1932). That is not a picture of ‘normative Judaism’ but of the academic 
Judaism of the rabbis. Dr. Goodenough seeks rather the religion of the 
great mass of Jewry where the rabbis’ writ did not run. And he finds 
that it did not run far and wide in the diaspora and under the very 
noses of the rabbis in the Holy Land and the East. And he is undoubtedly 


| tight, as the rabbis very well knew—the rabbis for whom what we collect 


as Jewish ‘antiquities’ were the contemporary and irrepressible products 
of Jewish religious art. 

That the accumulating antiquities of the archaeologists should now be 
coming into their own as a primary source for students of the history 
of religion will take no one by surprise. It is in keeping with the spirit of 
modern scholarship to try to read the often very difficult and proble- 
matical picture language of ancient objects as well as the more articulate 
language of ancient texts. It is true, as Dr. Goodenough loses no oppor- 


| tunity to remind us, that some very learned men have passed these 


sources by even when in their accumulation they had reached formid- 
able proportions, and the specialists were already complaining that the 
implications of their studies were ignored by correct historians. But 
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neglect of antiquities was more common when Dr. Goodenough began) tevie¥ 
his great undertaking than it is now. And now, with this splendid hand. rival é 
book to instruct him, the New Testament scholar will be delivered from} decad 
the formidable obstacle which has stood between him and the full us} Good 
of the sources and resources of the archaeologists in the past, namely} large 
that he has had to seek and assemble all the material for himself froma} of 4" 
widely scattered literature, and for much has been without competent | &0Us 
catalogues and inventories of any description. A good deal of what Dr} Bu 
Goodenough here publishes and discusses, especially in volume II, is} volur 
now made generally available for the first time. Even Dr. Goodenough, | the 
who has spent a learned lifetime in accumulating his information, might | evide 
—-though he is not addicted to forgiving other scholars their sins, negli- | be © 
gencies, and ignorances—try to forgive even correct historians for} Duré 
ignoring information which even the archaeologists had not published, | § 
But Dr. Goodenough will not have us neglect literary sources in| tions 
favour of archaeology. On the contrary, ‘archeological evidence can | 840 
properly be used only after verbal evidence has been exhausted, or 
at least in conjunction with it’ (vol. I, p. 33). Accordingly he deals first | dud 
with the ‘Literary Evidence for the Religion of the Jews in the Roman | Jud: 
World’ (I, Ch. 2), and is always mindful of literary sources throughout | dec 
the bulk of the work, which is archaeological. Volumes I and II, magnifi- rab 
cently supported by volume III, which is a triumph of illustrations, and | chat 
given solely to them, are devoted to the accumulation of the evidence. It | "bl 
makes impressive reading. The search for symbols begins in the Jewish | of 2 
tombs of Palestine and discriminates tombs before the Maccabaean Era, | sho 
those from Maccabaean times to the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, and Dr. 
those of later times. From the tombs to the contents of the tombs—the | Je 
whole range from water basins, ossuaries, and sarcophagi down to | but 
beads and pins and rings and glasses. Then the writer moves forward to | lan; 
the synagogues of Palestine. The survey is amazingly complete. Volume | * 
I is concluded by a brief but masterly survey of the information to be tho 
derived for these studies from the Jewish coins of Palestine. In volume | 
II Dr. Goodenough turns to ‘the Archaelogical Evidence from the Dia- | 
spora’ and reviews in turn symbols used with Jewish burials in Rome, | 
symbols used with Jewish burials in other parts of the diaspora, the 
synagogues of the diaspora, small objects from the diaspora, Judaism in 
the Inscriptions, and in two final chapters, which present much which 
has hitherto been inaccessible, charms and amulets. These first two | 
volumes, with their companion volume of illustrations, present the 
solid bulk of the evidence, and whatever the final verdict of the pundits 
may be on the kind of interpretation which Dr. Goodenough is at pains | 
to expound, they provide a systematic, thorough, and documented 
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review of Jewish antiquities from the period, which is quite without 
rival and for which the learned world will be indeed grateful for many 
decades. New information will be made available as ‘supplements to 
Goodenough’, and be thought of in that way, and will have to reach 
large proportions before any scholar or team of scholars begins to think 
of a new presentation of all the evidence. In the meantime Dr. Good- 
enough and his generous publishers hold the field. 

But this does not introduce half the book. The remaining four 
volumes, of which one has appeared, are to discuss the interpretation of 
the evidence. Volume IV, chapter 1, examines the relevance of rabbinic 
evidence for the evaluation of the symbols, and finds that they cannot 
be explained, as has been conspicuously plain since the discoveries at 
Dura-Europos, from rabbinic sources. The spirit of talmudic Judaism 
isone thing. The spirit of the popular Judaism which borrowed decora- 
tions from the Gentiles ‘even to representing Helios in their synagogues’ 
isanother. Dr. Goodenough justly remarks that such Jews as these had 
‘some impulse’ ‘which the rabbis certainly did not give them’. He con- 
cludes (p. 24) with the verdict ‘we must try to recover the popular 
Judaism of the period primarily from the archeological remains, for the 
decorations found in these express a mood and a religious attitude which 
rabbinic Judaism has at best only grudgingly tolerated, never itself 
championed or advocated’. It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
rabbis were the custodians of an articulate Judaism, and were capable 
of answering questions about what Judaism stood for and what Jews 
should do. It may be significant that ‘the popular Judaism’ of which 
Dr. Goodenough writes has left us only the less articulated remains of a 
Jewish art which may often have been a faithful guide to how Jews felt, 
but felt without much attempt at definition, and with no idea that the 
language of this art could fully answer questions about what Judaism 
stood for and what Jews should do. This is a very important reservation, 
though no more than a reservation, in following Dr. Goodenough, who 
is well aware of it, into the second and more difficult and problematic 
range of his study. Suppose a Christian family now to be bereaved. It 
would be faced with the problem of choosing a coffin, and might have no 
family knowledge or tradition to guide it. Probably the family would 
take the advice of an undertaker on this problem. For all the family knew 
the coffin he provided might be artistically descended through the cen- 
turies from a pre-Christian coffin. The undertaker might have some- 
thing to say about a variety of styles—and prices. But the family would 
probably take his advice no further, and whether they listened to it or 
not would probably simply order the most expensive coffin they were 
able or willing to pay for. They would be unlikely to consult him on the 
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meaning of Christian burial, or what Christianity stood for, or what 
Christians ought to do. On such matters they would consult other! 
authorities—the ones whose business is not so much with feelings as with 
the articulation of doctrines and the regulation of conduct. What we 
shall recover of ‘the popular Judaism of the period’ when we follow! 
Dr. Goodenough into the discussion of interpretation will probably bea| 
great deal more of how Jews felt, than of how Jews, so feeling, would 
have put their beliefs into words. But something of the latter is certainly 
there, as Dr. Goodenough proves. Otherwise the rabbis would not have 
disapproved of certain popular decorations and designs. But the parable 
does at least indicate the need for caution. Will what is ‘recovered’ 
really be ‘popular Judaism’, rather than ‘various popular religious 
interests among the Jews’, of the period? Probably it will be popular 
Judaism, but ‘popular Judaism’ with gaps. 

This need for caution is strengthened by reading and rereading the 
second chapter of volume IV—a chapter which Dr. Goodenough has re- 
written many times and which he describes as ‘the most important single 
chapter in the entire study’. Nor perhaps is this an overstatement. It is 
entitled ‘Method in evaluating symbols’ and takes the whole subject of 
symbols beyond Judaism into the field of universal psychology and 
mysticism. “The symbols we are studying operate in and emerge from 
the deepest levels of sub-rational thinking’ (p. 39). Therefore, the whole 
work which began with a problem in the origin of Christianity is also to 
be thought of as a textbook and quarry for students of psychology. 
‘Indeed in the light of latest psychological techniques it seems highly 
unlikely that one can make even a geometric design without producing 
something symbolic’ (p. 29). Therefore, we can never assert that this or 
that symbol is merely decorative. No design is merely decorative. 
Certainly not the designs which the Jews borrowed in the hellenistic 
period. These were really live religious symbols for the Jews, (1) because 
they were living religious symbols among non-Jewish contemporaries, 
(2) because the borrowed designs are comparatively few (‘except on 
amulets, not much over a score of designs are to be found in all the 
hundreds of instances of such borrowing. . .’, p. 43) and therefore 
probably selected for their symbolic meaning, (3) because the symbol, 
however meanly carved, is desired for its own sake and not for its 
decorative effect, (4) because there is no reason to separate such an 
unambiguously Jewish symbol as the menorah and say that it is sym- 
bolic, but that contiguous wreaths, peacocks, Victories, &c., are merely 
decorative, (5) because of the places in which the symbols are found— 
cemeteries and synagogues— indicate that they spoke to and for the Jewish 
communities, not merely for individuals. The case is stated. It remains 
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to be seen how it will work out as each symbol is severally examined. 
Certainly it will reveal a very hellenized Judaism indeed, and Dr. 
Goodenough ends on a note of triumph when he writes: ‘The most 


| difficult point of all to believe is the point about which there can be no 


dispute whatever, namely that these Jews were so hellenized that they 
could borrow for their amulets, charms, graves, and synagogues the 
mystic symbols of paganism, even the forms of some of the pagan gods. 
For no error of induction or fancy in my own thinking can obscure the 
fact that Jews did borrow this art, not sporadically, but systematically 
and for their most sacred and official associations. This is a fact I have 
not invented, and now no historian of the field can ignore or slight it’ 
(p. 62). This might, with advantage, have been less polemically put. 
The rest of volume IV, with its 117 additional illustrations, is devoted 
to the beginnings of the detailed interpretation of the symbols, starting 
with the symbols from the Jewish Cult, with chapters on the Menorah, 
the Torah Shrine, the Lulab and Ethrog, the Shofar, the Incense Shovel. 
The succeeding volumes are to discuss the symbols borrowed from 
paganism, and the culmination is to be a consideration of the Old 
Testament illustrations from Dura. It seems, therefore, best to leave 
the rest of volume IV to be reviewed with the sequel, and only now re- 
mains to reiterate our welcome of Dr. Goodenough’s splendid achieve- 
ment, which places scholars in many fields of study deeply in his debt. 
He need not fear that his great work will be ‘ignored or slighted’. Indeed 
we may suspect that the difficulty which will be experienced by any 
who wish to add to or modify any of his conclusions as they are unfolded 
will be very like Dr. Goodenough’s own feeling towards G. F. Moore 
when so many years ago he began these studies. Moore’s Judaism was 
regarded as final, he says, and adds ‘I had also to overcome the sense 
of helplessness to disagree with him which any pupil of his I have ever 
known so deeply felt. He was indeed a scholar beyond scholars’ (vol. I, 
p. 21). For Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period we are now 
and until further notice all of us Dr. Goodenough’s pupils. It is impres- 
sive to recall that he began his investigations before the finds at Dura. 
Even Dura did not take him by surprise. H. Sr. J. Hart 


Das Verstockungsproblem im Alten Testament. By FRANZ HEsse. 
Pp. viii+107. (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft 74.) Berlin: Alfred Tépelmann, 1955. DM. 20. 

Man’s obduracy is one of the most difficult facts for the moral philo- 

sopher and the theologian to assimilate. Individuals and groups of men 

seem at times quite irrationally intent on doing what their own sense of 
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moral obligation would repudiate. However inadequate (and at tinal TI 
revolting) some theories of predestination are, they are at least seeking) syste 


to do justice to this fact of experience. 

It is not surprising that the biblical writers show themselves aware of 
this factor and, recognizing it, treat it in a more radical manner tha 
can the psychologist. The discussion under review examines especially’ 
the Old Testament material, although it begins with a brief survey of] 
the New Testament recognition of this factor in human life. Obduracy| 
is a condition of the inner life of man such that his true religious and/ 
ethical development becomes impossible and he deliberately opposes the| 
manifest will of God (Mark iii. 5 ; Acts vii. 51). It is a settled state of mind, 
a condition of non posse non peccare which can be changed only by divine 
action (Rom. xi. 25 ff.). Since the New Testament writers use thes 
phrases in ways that clearly refer to the Old Testament, Hesse uses this 
as an introduction to his main discussion. 

He submits the Old Testament material to a methodical and syste- 


matic analysis so that the categories of obduracy are presented, and this | 


is then related to Israel’s Heilsgeschichte. The terminology of obduracy 
is first examined, and in an excursus it is observed that while in the 
Pentateuch the J strand simply speaks of the Pharaoh hardening his 
heart, the remaining strands prefer the phrase, ‘God hardened the 
Pharaoh’s heart’. Then follows a discussion of the religious content of 
these passages. God makes obdurate individual gentiles only in the early 
history of Israel and as they are brought into contact with Israel. The 
great prophets use this terminology of Israel as a whole, regarding 
Israel of their day as massa perditionis. In the post-exilic writings the 
terms are used of individual Israelites as the distinction is made between 
loyal and apostate within the Jewish community. Their profound faith 
in the sole sovereignty of God led the writers to see this irrational and 
enigmatic behaviour as the direct result of divine action. 

How this affects the total understanding of God in Old Testament 
religion is briefly indicated in the last section: Verstockungsaussagen und 
Gottesverstdndnis. God acts with absolute freedom, and before Him man 
must bow with humility and awe. His purpose to make for Himself a 
people cannot be prevented. Heilsgeschichte has its correlative in Unheils- 
geschichte, for the enemies of Israel, for Israel itself as disloyal to him, 
and for the apostate in Israel. Only as saving history reaches its goal will 
all obduracy cease. But while the Promise awaits fulfilment Israel must 
know that the ways of God cannot be fitted into man’s narrow categories. 
There remains always a mystery of which this act of God in hardening 
the heart is an aspect. Trust and fear are permanent aspects of man's 
response to God. 
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The danger of this kind of discussion is that it may at times be over- 
systematic, and appear to force the biblical language into the categories 
of systematic theology. The words of the prophets are kerygma and 
not didache ; that of the Law and the psalms is the language of worship 
rather than that of the study. Where Israel’s Wisdom literature speaks of 
man’s obduracy, it does not speak of God’s hardening man’s heart. 
Ecclesiastes, it is true, knows that life is beset with a dark mystery, but 
has nothing to say about salvation or condemnation. The reader of this 
study by Franz Hesse must, however, be grateful for so careful and syste- 
matic a presentation of the Old Testament material. A similar discussion 
of the New Testament material is needed and the material thus made 
available must be integrated into our theology. A. S. HERBERT 


The Doctrine of Election in Tannaitic Literature. By BENJAMIN W. 
Hetrcotr. Pp. xii+210. New_York: King’s Crown Press, 
Columbia University, and London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954 
on title-page; 1955 in England. $3.50 

Tuis little book is a well-documented study packed with information, 
and of the highest value as a study of the Jewish attitude to the Christian 
claim that the election of Israel had been inherited by the Church, and of 
Jewish thought on the question of election down to the time of Rabbi 
Judah the Prince. The author begins by studying Paul’s view as outlined 
in the Epistle to the Romans, and later Christian thought, particularly as 
expressed in the Epistle of Barnabas and Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with 
Trypho, and then follows Jewish thought from Rabbi Jochanan ben 
Zaccai, through the Rabbis at Jabneh, the period of the Bar Kochba 
revolt, and the Rabbis at Usha, to Rabbi Judah the Prince. He con- 
centrates on the principal figures, giving a careful account of their life 
and teaching, so far as it is known, bringing out both the universalistic 
and the particularistic strands in their teaching. The notes are gathered 
together in some forty-odd pages at the end, and give evidence of wide 
acquaintance with the sources and with modern writing. 

On both sides of the Jewish-Christian controversy there was not a 
little that was regrettable. The Christian claim that the destruction of 
Jerusalem and of the Temple was evidence of God's rejection of Israel 
a8 a nation clearly and naturally cut the Jews deeply, and it is not sur- 
prising that it was met sometimes with an arrogant and intolerant atti- 
tude from the other side. It was not in such a claim that the controversy 
began with Paul, who wrote before that destruction. Not in bitterness 
but in sorrow did he write, feeling less that God had rejected his people 
than that Israel had rejected God. Nor did he maintain that the breach 
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between Israel and God was irrevocable and final, but that it could 
healed by loyalty, for which he passionately and earnestly longed. 
The particularistic attitude on the Jewish side sometimes foun( 
extreme expression, even amongst the more liberal rabbis. Thus Rabbi 
Joshua ben Hananiah, whose attitude towards gentiles was less rigid 
than that of some others, held that ‘salvation will come to Israel regard. 
less of whether they repent or not’ (p. 65). Rabbi Jose ben Halafta de. 
clared that Israel was chosen by God because of their meritorious deed 
(p. 107), and Rabbi Meir ‘could not conceive of a single Jew who dié 
not do God’s will’ (p. 92). It would be easy to adduce not a little from 
the Old Testament less rabid than this, and it may be noted that Rabbi 


Jochanan ben Zaccai recognized in the humiliating events of A.D. 70 the| 


hand of God punishing his people for the sins Rabbi Meir could not 
conceive (p. 48). 


Rabbi Eliezer ben Hyrcanus maintained that no gentiles have a por-| 


tion in the world to come, and ‘was severely suspicious of prospective 
proselytes’, even of Aquila (p. 62), while Rabbi Joshua ben Hananiah 
was more ready to welcome proselytes, and taught that gentiles could 
attain salvation through good life (p. 69). This seems to be as far a 
universalism went in the teaching of the rabbis here studied. There is 
little recognition that God is the God of all men and therefore desires 
to be worshipped by all, and that only through learning his law and 
walking humbly with him can they attain the good life, and little re- 
cognition that Israel is called to be the light of the nations and to spread 
his law. All of this lies in the Old Testament, and was not invented by 
Christian polemic. 

Towards the end of his book Dr. Helfgott quotes the reviewer's 


argument that the Christian claim to be the heirs of Israel’s election | 
rests not on Christian arrogation of the name of the elect, but on the | 


Christian acceptance from the Jewish Remnant in which the church 
took its rise of the tasks of election which the Old Testament had taught. 
This is far removed from the polemics of the Tannaitic age on either 
side. It rests on the recognition of the high value of Judaism, from which 


the church inherited so much, and on no desire to score a debating | 
point against Judaism. For the reviewer is far from holding that God has | 


cast Israel off, and though he holds that the church is, in Paul’s metaphor, 
grafted on to the tree of Israel, he is persuaded that all those of the 
Israel according to the flesh who bring to God loyal obedience, and who 
not alone cherish the Old ‘Testament but live by its teaching, are still the 
elect of God. Neither for Jew nor Christian is election automatically 
guaranteed ‘whether they repent or not’, and the reviewer would have 
been happier if Dr. Helfgott had completed his citations from The 
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Biblical Doctrine of Election by quoting the words: ‘If, therefore Israel’s 
faith in her election was not just the reflection of her self-esteem, neither 
isthe church’s faith to be traced to such a cause. . . . All complacency in 
her election in Israel was sternly rebuked by the prophets; and in the 
church complacency is no more tolerable.’ In mutual esteem and under- 
standing between Christian and Jew the issues may be profitably dis- 
cussed, and we are happily far from the spirit of the early discussions 
traversed in Dr. Helfgott’s book. For the fine objectivity of his study, 
and the immense care and diligence that have gone into it, he deserves 
the gratitude of every reader. H. H. Row.ey 


Io! 


Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, vol. 1, Das Fudentum Paldstinas 
sur Zeit Fesu und der Apostel, 2nd ed. By WERNER ForErsTER. Pp. 
248. Hamburg: Furche-Verlag, 1955. DM. 12.80. 


Tus is an excellent manual which the expert can enjoy no less than 
the beginner. It is the 26th part of a series on The Earliest Christian 
Message (Die urchristliche Botschaft), and the first volume of two on 
The History of the New Testament Epoch (Neutestamentliche Zeit- 
geschichte) ; it deals with Palestinian Judaism in the period of the New 
Testament. It is divided into three chapters: on the historical events up 
to the fall of Jerusalem, on the political, social, and cultural conditions of 
Palestine in the time of Jesus, and on the Jewish religion of the time. 
The style is lucid and attractive, and the scholarship impeccable and up 
to date. The author shows an intimate knowledge of both the sources in 
Greek and the literature on those in Hebrew and Aramaic. 

The treatment of the Rabbinic background is scrupulously fair. The 
author realizes that ‘in the last analysis Judaism and New Testament are 
separated not by certain ideas to be found in the latter—they were 
largely adumbrated and approached in contemporary Judaism—but 
exclusively by the attitude to Jesus himself, the king of the people of 
God’. In the chapter on Merit and Forgiveness (Verdienst und Verge- 
bung) attention is drawn to the various shades of Rabbinic theology: the 
view that fulfilment of the Law or of the Will of God confers merit, the 
view that the Grace of God alone can save, and intermediate positions. 

Details are open to criticism. While it is true that, for a large section 
of Jewry, the heathen world, and especially heathen nations as political 
units, must surely be doomed to perdition, there was also the doctrine 
of the Noachian commandments—not mentioned by the author—a 
minimum ‘natural law’, observance of which would suffice to make a 
gentile acceptable to God. Again, Professor Foerster does not discuss 
the enormous and lasting influence of Hellenistic concepts and methods 
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on Pharisaic Judaism. In connexion with Passover, Professor Foerster 
remarks that it was usual for the head of a Passover community to give 
an explanation of the unleavened bread ; and he goes on to say that Jesus 
followed this custom when giving his particular explanation of the 
unleavened bread and the cup of blessing. But this is to slur over, 
difficulty: the explanation of the cup of blessing has no traditional root 
in the Passover-eve liturgy. 

However, these are small points which do not detract from Professor 
Foerster’s achievement. It is to be hoped that this admirable book wil 
be widely used. Davip Dause 


The Authentic New Testament. Edited and translated from the Greek 
by HucH J. SCHONFIELD (limited and numbered edition). Pp. 
lii+-568 with 5 maps: 8 illustrations (archaeological). Dennis 
Dobson Ltd. (London), 1955. 75s. 


Tuis is, it seems, the first translation of the New Testament into 





English by a Jewish scholar. The translator usefully draws upon his 
inside knowledge of Judaism to illustrate and explain in the intro- 
ductory notes and footnotes many Jewish features in the New Testament. 

The title of the book seems somewhat pretentious. It appears to 
suggest that the translator (and he alone) has perfectly recaptured the 
exact meaning and atmosphere of the original Greek Testament—an 
achievement which, it is safe to say, no translator will ever accomplish. 

The documents of the New Testament are presented in an order 
which is designed ‘first to keep together those documents which are in 
some way associated, and second to give some consideration to chrono- 
logical sequence’ (p. xlviii). Mark is placed first, and is described as 
“The Recollections of Peter’. This description is in accord with second- 


century evidence, but is not indisputably authentic. Then follow | 
Matthew, Luke, Acts. The order of the remaining documents, which it | 
would take too much space to set out here, accords in some respects | 
with modern scholarship, but in others is extremely improbable. For | 


instance, Colossians and Philemon are placed after Ephesians, a position 
which is almost certainly not authentic. The Johannine writings (Gospel, 
Epistles, Revelation) are placed last, and in the text of the Gospel a 
number of transpositions are made which should be described a 
problematical rather than authentic. The translator’s theory that the 


Gospel comprises two distinct documents, one representing the re- | 
miniscences of the Beloved Disciple, the other a Dialogue in the Greek | 


Platonic tradition, appears, in view of the essential unity of the Gospel, 
to be most improbable. 
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The customary division of the New Testament books into chapters 
and verses has been abandoned, and the translator’s own divisions are 
substituted. These are often apt and clarify the arrangement of the 
subject-matter, but the result is that the work is unserviceable for 
purposes of reference. 

The translation itself fails to justify the high claims of the title. ‘Have 
we met before?’ is not an authentic translation of [76@ev ye ywwoxers ; 
(John i. 48); nor is Heb. xiii. 8 correctly rendered: ‘Jesus Christ is the 
same nowadays and always.’ ‘Our needful food’ (Matt. vi. 11) has not 
as good a claim to be authentic as ‘our daily bread’. ‘Most enduring’ is 
not an accurate rendering of pei{wv (1 Cor. xiii. 13). These are but a 
few of the many inaccuracies. 

No distinction is made between the singular and the plural of the 
second person: both alike are rendered ‘you’. Consequently the trans- 
lator fails to indicate the oscillation between the singular and the plural 
which exists in the original, for instance, in Matt. v. 21 f., and he 
completely misses the vital distinction between the plural (jpués) in 
Luke xxii. 31 and the singular (co@) in the following verse. 

There is much in the book that is informative and stimulating, but 
the translation as a whole is lacking in dignity, and as a guide to the 
meaning of the original Greek it is often unreliable. 
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A. W. ARGYLE 


The School of St. Matthew and its use of the Old Testament. By 
KRISTER STENDAHL. Pp. 249. Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici 
Upsaliensis XX. Uppsala: Almqvist and Wiksell, 1954. Swed. 
Kr. 18. 


In Dr. Stendahl’s opinion too much weight is commonly attached to the 
formative influence of the preacher, when discussing gospel origins, and 
too little to the influence of the catechetical school. There were un- 
doubtedly such schools in contemporary Judaism, notably at Qumran: 
Jesus was a Rabbi with a band of disciples; and there is a certain amount 
of evidence from the New Testament (admittedly ‘rather weak’) that 
primitive Christianity carried on the tradition. Thus, ‘it is possible to 
look upon the school as the Sitz im Leben of the gospel material from 
its earliest stages’. 

The ‘almost decisive argument’ for this thesis is derived from the Old 
Testament quotations in St. Matthew. A detailed study of them reveals 
that the author’s Bible was the LXX, as it was also the Bible of his 
predecessor St. Mark and of the majority of the other New Testament 
writers. The distinctive feature of St. Matthew, however, is the ‘formula 
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quotations’, which (as is well known) follow neither the Hebrew, no 
the LXX, nor any known Targum or version, either exclusively or pre. 
dominantly, but (as Dr. Stendahl makes admirably clear) incorporate 
elements from all, together with not a little that is peculiar. The usud 
explanation—that the author derived these quotations from a special 
source, perhaps a Testimony-Book—Dr. Stendahl rejects. They are, he 
maintains, too much part of their contexts and too striking a feature in 
the composition of the gospel as a whole to be explicable in terms of 
‘a special source inserted’. They are, in fact, closely analogous to th 
lemmata in the Qumran Habakkuk Commentary, which exhibit similar 
textual abnormalities, due (it is claimed), not to any familiarity on the 
part of the writer with a non-standard text, but to the interaction 
between the ipsissima verba of prophecy and the factual details of its | 
fulfilment. St. Matthew’s ‘formula quotations’, accordingly, belong to 
the same pesher milieu as does the Habakkuk Commentary. In both cases 
we have to distinguish between a ‘liturgical text’ and a ‘scholarly text’. 
And just as ‘the Habakkuk text now in DSH has certainly never existed 
as “‘a text” outside the community’, so ‘the hope to find in these quot 
tions [i.e. the ‘formula quotations’ in St. Matthew] an example of the 
Greek O.T. text which might be derived from a text known to the 
evangelist is an illusion’. The truth is that both the Habakkuk text and 
the ‘formula quotations’ are products of their respective schools—the | 
one of the school at Qumran, the other of that Matthaean school which | 
finally produced in St. Matthew a manual for teachers and leaders ia | 
the Church. 

The exact scholarship which accompanies the presentation of this 
thesis it would be impossible to praise too highly: for example, 
Dr. Stendahl’s treatment of the relationship between the New Testa 
ment quotations and the various types of LXX text shows him to bea 
judicious and understanding scholar, whose results can be both illu- 
minating and important, not only for the immediate purpose in hand, 
but also in other connexions. Yet his main argument must be pro- 
nounced, at the very least, questionable. 

In the first place, the comparison of St. Matthew’s ‘formula quota 
tions’ with the /emmata of the Qumran Habakkuk Commentary suffers 
from ~ -<tain obvious difficulties which Dr. Stendahl neither meets nor 
mentions. In the Habakkuk Commentary the prophet’s words are 
primary and serve as ‘pegs’ from which the commentary depends: in 
St. Matthew they serve only the secondary purpose of ‘pointing’ the 
evangelist’s narrative. Again, the text of the Habakkuk lemmata is 
abnormal, it is true, when judged by the Massoretic standard, but 
nothing like so abnormal as the text of the ‘formula quotations’ when 
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judged by any standard. And, even if the suggested comparison were 
exact, it in no way proves that St. Matthew was the work of a school, 
since it so happens, unfortunately, that the origins of the Habakkuk 
Commentary are at the moment enveloped in even deeper darkness than 
the origins of St. Matthew! 

Secondly, it is doubtful if the ‘formula quotations’ are in fact as closely 
integrated with their contexts as Dr. Stendahl’s argument requires. The 
quotations in the Birth Narratives may be granted at once as excellent 
examples of integration. There are others, too, which, if we are not 
parsimonious, we can readily grant as well—e.g. Matt. xxvii. 9, 10. But 
there are yet others which are clearly no more than appendages to the 
Markan material that the evangelist has taken over—e.g. Matt. viil. 17. 
And this raises acutely the question, Why of necessity a school? If we 
find a ‘formula quotation’ attached to a Markan section without accom- 
panying peculiar Matthaean material, the inference is that it was added 
by the evangelist as a quotation and nothing more. There is here, of 
course, no necessary implication about the source whence he may have 
derived it. Yet if it be maintained that those quotations which are 
integrated with their contexts demand the activity of a school in order 
to explain them, it may equally reasonably be maintained that those 
which are not so integrated require a ‘Quotation Source’ or Testimony- 
Book to explain them. In other words, Dr. Stendahl’s study of the 
quotations offers little certain evidence either way so far as his funda- 
mental thesis is concerned. The thesis may well be right. There may 
well have been a Matthaean school. But Dr. Stendahl’s main argument 
for it is not nearly so ‘decisive’ as he would have us think. 

The literary style is excellent for a foreigner using English. The book 
as a whole, however, suffers badly from over-documentation and a 
ridiculously full bibliography. Both features are doubtless accounted for 
by the fact that it is a doctoral thesis. One may express the hope that in 
his future works Dr. Stendahl may feel himself under less obligation to 
affect this tiresome modern mannerism. H. F. D. Sparks 
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Le Probléme synoptique, une hypothése de travail. By L. VAGANAY. 
Pp. xxiv-+474. Bibliothéque de Théologie, série iii, Théologie 
Biblique, sous la direction de L. Cerfaux et A. Gelin. Paris 
and Tournai: Desclée et Cie, 1954. 1.600 fr. 

L’Evangile araméen de S. Matthieu est-il la source de I’ évangile de 
S. Marc? By Jean Levir, S.J. Pp. 159. Cahiers de la Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique XI. Tournai and Paris: Casterman, 1954. 


Many a market is visited for the side-stalls and few of us read a treatise 
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on le Probléme Synoptique with any idea of buying the grand hypothesis, 
So the most important thing to say about M. Vaganay’s book is that it 
contains excellent incidental observations, especially in the excursuses 
and not least in that on le Discours Communitaire (i.e. Mk. ix. 33-50). 
M. Vaganay takes his stand on external tradition: he knows that 
St. Matthew the Apostle wrote an Aramaic gospel substantially repro- 
duced in the Greek Matthew, and notable for its account of our Lord’s 
discourses. In practice external tradition is found to reduce to Papias, 
about whom M. Vaganay makes a good, but ruinous, observation. The 
first Papian sentence about St. Mark is citation of the ‘Elder’; the 
second (‘So Mark committed no fault’, &c.) is Papias’s own comment, 
betrayed by Papias’s voice. Well, but the whole sentence about St. 
Matthew continues the same voice and is therefore, presumably, also 
Papian comment. (St. Mark had followed St. Peter who taught ‘not as 
making an arrangement of the dominical Jogia’ . . . ‘whereas Matthew 
did arrange the Jogia in Jewish speech’, &c.). We have, then, only 
Papias’s word for St. Matthew’s Aramaic and only Papias’s turn of 
phrase in evidence of his preoccupation with Christ’s discourses. And 


while Papias is no doubt ‘tradition’, it is also tradition that he had little 


sense. 


M. Vaganay complains that scholars who accept Papias’s testi- | 


mony as it stands identify the Aramaic Matthew with the source from 


which derive the Q passages of Matthew and Luke and (why not?) the | 
M passages of Matthew as well. But (says M. Vaganay) our Matthew | 
then remains essentially a new edition of Mark, whereas Papias and 

Tradition must mean that it is essentially a new edition of Aramaic | 


Matthew. So M. Vaganay proposes to plant this Aramaic Matthew at 


the root not of Q-M but of St. Mark himself. It was the grand old | 
gospel ; from it St. Mark wrote a short gentile gospel at Rome, enlivened | 


with picturesque touches from St. Peter’s sermons; Greek Matthew 


went back to Aramaic Matthew, but was happy to avail himself of the | 


Hellenization in which St. Mark had clothed much of it already; Luke 
followed Greek Matthew in using Aramaic Matthew alongside Mark, 
but tended to prefer the Marcan order, where it diverged. M. Vaganay 


is in fact proposing an Urmarkus theory, with the additional article: | 


Urmarkus = Echtmatthaeus. 
But even if Urmarkus is Echtmatthaeus it cannot be loaded with all 


the material common to our Matthew and Luke but absent from our | 


Mark. M. Vaganay still needs Q, though to avoid odious associations he 
calls it S. S is, roughly speaking, the original of Luke x—xviii, or of 90 
much of it as Matthew can be supposed also to have known. St. Luke 
puts his S material by itself, St. Matthew conflates his with Echt- 
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matthaeus: all the more easily, because S was a sort of supplementary 
shadow to Echtmatthaeus and followed the very order of its five logion- 
books. 

Such is the theory in outline. M. Vaganay adds the usual supple- 
mentary postulates—all Aramaic originals to be current in divergent 
copies and available in rival Greek translations, &c. The reader may rest 
assured that any facts which can conceivably come to light in the texts 
have been handsomely provided for and explained beforehand. That is 
not the difficulty, but how to prove the hypothesis against its competi- 
tors, and it is here that Fr. Levie’s criticisms intervene with deadly 
effect. He is able to show that M. Vaganay’s detailed arguments have 
no tendency to prove St. Matthew’s or St. Luke’s having gone behind 
St. Mark to any Urmarkus-Echtmatthaeus; and that M. Vaganay fails 
to make even tolerably plausible St. Mark’s decoration of his supposed 
original with lively touches and Petrine flourishes. 

What may prove ultimately significant in M. Vaganay’s work is what 
remains after all Fr. Levie’s points have been granted. Sts. Matthew and 
Luke work from St. Mark as he stands—Yes, but they work a suspicious 
number of times in the same way, sometimes by correction or addition, 


| more often by omission or rearrangement. The additional material in 
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| Matt. iii-xi reproduced more or less in Luke iii-ix did not stand in 


St. Mark’s original—No, but it does form an integral part of the sort 
of narrative St. Matthew writes and cannot plausibly be assigned to a 
logion-collection (Q). If we look at St. Luke through M. Vaganay’s eyes 
we seem to descry truth, but as in a hall of glasses, darkly. St. Luke 
writes iii-ix not from St. Matthew, but from a shadow-Matthew 
(Echtmatthaeus). In writing x—xviii he did not, of course, go over this 
shadow-Matthew again—but through a second shadow-Matthew (S) 
—which covered the same ground in the same order. Is it not time we 
showed the daring of the Lady of Shalott? AUSTIN FARRER 


St. Matthew and St. Mark. By AusTIN Farrer. Pp. xiii+236. 
(The Edward Cadbury Lectures 1953-4.) Westminster: Dacre 
Press, A. and C. Black Ltd., 1954. 25s. 


Tuts book is partly a sequel to, partly a retractation of, Dr. Farrer’s 
A Study in St. Mark, an unsatisfactory book (Dr. Farrer now declares), 
not because its basic pre-supposition, that ‘St. Mark was an able thinker 
who worked out a plan in composing his Gospel’ (p. 2), was wrong, but 
because its author did not bring this theme to a clear and unified con- 
clusion. The clarity lacking in A Study in St. Mark has now, Dr. Farrer 
believes, been achieved. Not only has Mark been better understeod, 
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Matthew has been shown to throw light on the method and workman. | 
ship of his predecessor, and thus to support Dr. Farrer’s thesis, that 
there is ‘a master symbolism unifying the narrative basis of the Gospel’ 
(p. 18). 

The new book (like the earlier) is full of detailed exegesis, which cannot | 
be reproduced here, and the reviewer must be content to indicate briefly 
two of its main arguments, and on this basis to offer a few comments 
upon that kind of interpretation of which Dr. Farrer is so distinguished 
an exponent. 

The first theme, on which the author himself lays special stress, is as 
follows. Between the orderly beginning, and the orderly end, of Mark, 
lies a conglomeration of material in which it is very difficult, at first 
glance, to see any order or unity. Contemporary Jewish literature sug- 
gests the clue that will lead us through the maze: we must look for sig- 
nificant numbers. And the key number is twelve, the number of the 
tribes of Israel. To this number of the tribes corresponds the number of 


the apostles. “The call of the Twelve is both the firstfruit and the symbol | 
of the call of Israel’ (p. 22). But the gospel consists not only of the calling | 


of apostles but also of miracles of healing. ‘St. Mark’s symbolism will be 
perfect if he can show that as Christ called twelve, so he healed twelve’ 
(p. 22). In fact, he did so; or, rather, he healed twelve Israelites, and one 
gentile, the daughter of the Syro-Phoenician woman. This thirteenth 
cure prefigures the gentile mission, and corresponds to Levi the publican 
who is called (Mark ii. 14), but not counted as one of the Twelve (iii. 
16-19). This is the basic observation, but it is developed and supported 
by others. Thus, we may deduce that Mark did count his healings from 
the fact that he arranges them in two ‘handfuls’ (five’s), with two heal- 


ings over (and of course the gentile healing in addition); and it turns out | 


that the call of at least the first group of apostles follows an analogous 
plan. Further support is found in the fact that Matthew, notwithstand- 


ing his re-editing of Mark, reproduces an exactly similar pattern of two | 


handfuls of healings, with two over. Matthew perceived and understood 
Mark’s plan; it is therefore confirmed that there was a plan to perceive. 

The next theme is the Marcan pattern of loaves. Mark viii. 14-21 
draws attention to the number of loaves used in the feeding miracles, 
the numbers fed, and the number of baskets of fragments left over. We 
must suppose that these numbers are significant. But their significance 
is complicated, First five loaves feed 5,000 men, and twelve creels of 
fragments are taken up. ‘There follows the episode of the Syro-Phoeni- 
cian woman, which sets us looking for crumbs with which the gentiles 
may be fed. In the second feeding miracle the disciples are able to 
produce seven loaves (and 5-+-7 = 12, the number of Israel), and seven 
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baskets full of fragments are taken up. What then of the crumbs for the 
gentiles? Here we must note the difference between the creel (cophinus) 
and the (smaller) basket (spyris). The seven baskets are reserved for 
Israel: 7X (cophinus—spyris) is available for distribution to Gentiles. 
There remains much more that cannot be followed in detail here; in 
particular, the conclusion that the ‘one loaf’ of viii. 14 was not provided 
by the apostles but by Christ himself; it was his loaf, or rather, it was he 
himself (pp. 72 f.). 

Here are but two of half a dozen themes in a book which (granting its 
methods and presuppositions) scarcely contains a superfluous sentence. 
The ingenuity and fecund imagination of the author can only be ad- 
mired. But has he discovered Mark’s plan and method? Has he shown us 
how to interpret the gospels? The reviewer has grave doubts whether 
Dr. Farrer has done either of these things. 

1. He is impressed by the doubtful expedients to which Dr. Farrer is 
compelled in order to carry through his argument. The following 
examples may be selected. (a) In Mark v. 21-43 two miracles, the raising 
of Jairus’s daughter and the cure of the woman with an issue, are sand- 
wiched together. It is a fair question which should be regarded as coming 
first. On p. 30 Jairus’s daughter is taken first, on p. 89 the woman; in 
each case, the choice seems to be determined only by the requirements 
of the argument. (5) Support for Mark’s arrangement of (12+-1) miracles 
is found in Matthew, who is said to reproduce the same pattern. So 
perhaps he does—if we stop at Matt. xii. But why should not the miracles 
in the rest of Matthew be counted? A footnote on p. 41 refers the reader 
to pp. 120 ff. for an explanation, but he will search those pages in vain. 
(c) The Marcan ‘pattern of healing’ is obtained by leaving out Mark’s 
references to the wholesale healing of large numbers of sick folk; yet 
these were Israelites too. (d) A major plank in the argument about the 
loaves is that the cophinus is a larger vessel than the spyris. Is this true? 
The majority of commentators and lexicographers seem unwilling to 
commit themselves on the subject; according to Lagrange, the spyris 
was larger than the cophinus. This surely is a shaky foundation for 
exegesis. 

2. The reviewer is not impressed by the parallels adduced to Mark’s 
procedure. It is, of course, true that the apocalypses, including Daniel, 
make some use of numerical symbolism. But (a) none of them uses it on 
the scale found by Dr. Farrer in Mark; and (6) Mark is not an apocalypse 
but a narrative (though undoubtedly it contains apocalyptic elements). 
Is any contemporary narrative work composed on these lines? 

3. It is somewhat surprising that the key to Mark’s work, though 
perceived by Matthew and perhaps by Luke, should have been lost 
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through all succeeding generations until it was recovered by Ds | 
Farrer. Surely in antiquity, if not more recently, someone ought to| 
have seen what Mark was about; his ingenuity seems to have been 
wasted. 

4. The strongest objection of all is that it is possible (or so it seems | 
to the reviewer) to give a more intelligible and satisfying account of | 
the origin, contents, and purpose of Mark without recourse to the | 
improbabilities and special pleading which strain the credulity of the | 
reader of this book. A review is not the place to develop such an alterna- 
tive ; it suffices to point to the large company of the interpreters of Mark 
who, though they are far from agreeing at all points among themselves, 
do agree in preferring rational and historical to fantastic criticism and 
interpretation. 

This review must not be brought to a close without renewed admira- 
tion for the author’s achievement. His methods could not have been 
carried through with greater skill, resource, and persuasiveness ; but if 
these methods are right, the reviewer must acknowledge that his own 
are very wrong indeed. C. K. Barrett 


Jesus and the Future. By G. R. BeasLey-Murray. Pp. xi+287. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1954. 25s. 





Tue character and scope of this useful book are accurately conveyed in | 


its sub-title: An Examination of the Criticism of the Eschatological Dis- 


course, Mark 13, with special Reference to the Little Apocalypse Theory. | 


The first third of the book is given up to an historical survey of the 
Little Apocalypse theory, rather on the lines of Schweitzer’s Quest. 
From this it emerges that the theory owes its advocacy at least as much to 
apologetic as to strictly exegetical considerations ; faced with the criticisms 
of D. F. Strauss and his successors, apologists found the theory useful 
for relieving the Lord of responsibility for unfulfilled predictions. The 
evidence adduced goes far to support this contention, though, in making 
the point, the author has perhaps underestimated the purely exegetical 
grounds for the theory. 

The middle section of the book contains a similar survey of other 
theories of Mark xiii advanced in the last hundred years by critical and 
conservative scholars respectively. A long final chapter is devoted to 
various individual points connected with the Discourse, and particularly 
its relation to other writings; here the author’s own conclusions finally 
emerge. ‘These are on the whole conservative; Mark xiii, substantially 
as we have it, is held to have been a single authentic discourse of the 
Lord, delivered at the point in the Ministry to which Mark assigns it. 
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And since 1 and 2 Thessalonians are held to be based upon it, ‘Paul’s 
acquaintance with the eschatological discourse in a fairly complete 
edition will necessitate the hypothesis that it was in circulation before 
its incorporation in any of the Gospels and that it was compiled at a 
very early date’ (p. 234). On the other hand, Dr. Beasley-Murray feels 
compelled to the conclusion that the Discourse betrays a foreshortened 
perspective and that the Lord expected the End within the lifetime of 
some of his contemporaries. In his mind the fall of Jerusalem was related 
to the End as being ‘an integral part of the judgments of God that pre- 
pare for the latter’ (p. 204). 

To the future student of New Testament eschatology this book will be 
invaluable; the author says that he set himself ‘to read everything of 
repute written on Mark 13 since 1864, the year when Colani made 
known the Little Apocalypse theory’ (p. ix) and it is clear that, as near as 
makes no difference, he has succeeded. Moreover, though he himself 
confessedly ‘inclines to conservative views’ (p. 183), he has been con- 
spicuously fair in trying to do justice to the logic of all views, so as to 
enable the reader to judge for himself. If at the end the reader feels that 
he is not able to judge for himself, or even to judge fairly of Dr. Beasley- 
Murray’s own conclusions, that is probably due to the nature of the 
undertaking rather than to any fault in Dr. Beasley-Murray’s execution 
of it. A survey of this kind can achieve completeness only at the expense 
of isolating its topic almost completely. The author has done his best, 
but the fact remains that the views discussed are considered very largely 
in isolation from the general theological position of those who pro- 
pounded them and also from the general position of Gospel study at the 
time when they were propounded. This is a serious limitation, for it is 
only in this wider context that the views described can be fully under- 
stood and assessed. The point holds for the author’s own conclusions 
and perhaps accounts for the slight air of unreality about his attempt to 
resolve the issues within the limited sphere of argument the book permits. 
For example, an important element in his case is the belief that the Lord 
expected a delay between his resurrection and the parousia, but a delay 
af very limited duration. This may be true, but a decision on it would 
involve considerations far beyond the limits imposed by this particular 
mode of treatment. 

But it would be ungrateful to end on a note of criticism. ‘This is a work 
of real scholarship which opens up new lines of argument and corrects a 
number of prevalent misconceptions, ‘There are some useful appendixes 
on detailed points, On the whole the book is well and accurately pro- 
duced, though the following points, among others, would need attention 
ina new edition. On p. 58 ‘temporally’ should be ‘temporarily’, the name 
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‘Montefiore’ is misspelt throughout, and something has gone radicalh} 
wrong at the bottom of p. 62. D. E. Ninenay 


Der Einsetzungsbericht Lk 22, 19-20 (II. Teil einer Quellen. 
kritischen Untersuchung des lukanischen Abendmahlsberichte 
Lk 22, 7-38). By Dr. HEINZ SCHURMANN. Pp. xii+153. Miinster 
Westf.: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1955. DM. 
10.80. 


IN his first volume (reviewed in 7.T.S. v (N.s.), pt. 1 (April 1954)) Dr. | 
Schiirmann reached the conclusion that Luke xxii. 15-18 represents a | 
slightly edited form of a very early (pre-Marcan) source. In this second | 
volume he goes on to argue that Luke xxii. 19, 20 (which he accepts a; | 
genuine) is, again, no mere Lucan editing of known sources. It repre- 
sents an Institution Narrative which, although it probably never had an 
independent existence, was early added to the Passover Narrative of 
vv. 15-18. Thus, vv. 15-20 as a whole are nearer to the fountain-head 
than Mark, and even than 1 Cor. xi, though in the main the latter | 
concurs with Luke and represents a form of the same tradition, modified | 
by St. Paul and adapted to his homiletic purpose. 
Dr. Schiirmann believes that the sources behind Luke xxii. 15-20 | 
were written, not oral; and that they had already been combined before | 
St. Luke used them. They appear to be of a narrative type rather than 





liturgical. The death of Christ is interpreted in terms of Isa. liii and | 


Jer. xxxi rather than of Exod. xxiv. 
This is a revolutionary theory, even if in part anticipated—e.g. by 
H. E. D. Blakiston in 7.7.S. iv (1902-3), whom Dr. Schiirmann cites. 


It claims for so late a version as Luke, which is frequently explained as | 


a mere editing of Paul and Mark, a narrative source so early as to precede 
them both. The Lucan Institution Narrative, so often treated as a 
Cinderella, is claimed to be a royal child. 

The presentation of such a thesis naturally involves a host of absorbing 


discussions. In particular, readers will be interested in Dr. Schiirmann’s | 


acceptance of the position that Matt. xxvi. 26-28 is dependent on Mark; 
and in his frequent references to Dr. Jeremias’s classic exposition, both 
by way of agreement and disagreement. The view of Jeremias and others 


that Luke xxii. 19, 20 is essentially a liturgical form comes in for a very | 


rigorous sifting; and so does the suggestion that the Aramaic behind 
oGpa represented ‘flesh’. 

The third volume, when it appears, will argue that vv. 28-30 originally 
belonged to vv. 15~20, and that echoes in vv. 28-30 from both wv. 15-18 
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and 19, 20 strengthen the case for the substance of vv. 15-20 having 
already become a combined whole before St. Luke used it. 

It would be rash to pronounce hastily on this second part of a closely 
reasoned argument of which we have yet to see the third. There are 
points where the priority of the Luke—Paul tradition to the Marcan 
yersion seems to rest on rather slight evidence; and it is not altogether 
clear how a Passover Narrative could ever have been separate from the 
Institution Narrative, so that the two sprang from different (albeit both 
pre-Lucan) sources. But the case as a whole is an impressive one; and 
this masterly and well-documented discussion is of front rank impor- 
tance for the study of eucharistic origins. C. F. D. Moute 


The Disciple Who wrote These Things. By H. E. Epwarps. Pp. 232. 
London: James Clarke, 1953. 12s. 6d. 


Tus book is the fruit of over forty years private study of St. John’s 
Gospel, during which the author has arrived independently at conclu- 
sions which, in some cases, could now claim distinguished names in 
support. It is fresh in its approach, vigorous and persuasive in its style, 
scholarly without being academic. It is written for the ordinary intelli- 
gent reader, but is offered by the author as a serious contribution to 
Johannine studies, and as such it deserves to be accepted, not so much 
for its total thesis, which is unlikely to carry conviction as a whole and 
in several of its parts, as for the pertinent questions which are asked, 
and for suggestions which will make the reader think again even when 
he disagrees with them. Briefly stated, the separate parts of the argument 
add up to this: the fourth gospel rests upon a tradition of teaching given 
personally by apostles to the Jerusalem Church, in contrast to the more 
‘popular’ and impersonal reminiscences of the community tradition 
contained in the synoptic gospels; this tradition was expounded by the 
Beloved Disciple, John the Apostle, to a congregation of Christians who 
had fied to Pella before the capture of Jerusalem (hence the lack of any 
reference to the fall of Jerusalem in this gospel, and also its bitter hos- 
tility towards ‘the Jews’); these expositions were taken down by a scribe, 
who is to be identified with the disciple known to the high priest, and 
who, some forty years later, made a selection from them (hence the 
phenomena which have given rise to theories of displacement or re- 


_ daction), and published them in Ephesus for the purpose which is clearly 


stated in xx. 30-31, the conversion of unbelievers. ‘Thus, what had 
originally been spoken to Christians for edification was published to 
meet the needs of a group of ‘hearers’ loosely attached to the Church at 
Ephesus. The original expositions were delivered before the synoptic 
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gospels were composed, are independent of them, as also of St. Paul 
are historically more trustworthy, and furnish a more authentic accoum _ schol: 
of the words and deeds of Jesus. | Dr 

Much of this is plainly speculative, although it must be said that mog} the C 
of the speculations have a good deal of cogent argument behind them} body, 
Only in the chapter on Lazarus is hypothesis piled upon hypothesis ia} Dr. | 
such a way as to appear fantastic. ‘That Canon Edwards can reach con) taken 
clusions which, as a whole, are widely at variance with what might be} js the 
called a general consensus of opinion about the fourth gospel is 4} incar 
reminder of how sparse is the material we possess concerning the early} balan 
Church and its development, but it is also a reminder that what materia} relati 
we have is, by its origin and nature, hardly of the kind that can be dicto 
pressed to provide so complete and confident a historical reconstruction! Robi 
as this. The author would perhaps carry more of his readers with him) It 
if he were concerned to prove less, and if, at certain points, he had| inves 
entered into greater detail. In view of their importance to his argument} in St 
a more elaborate treatment of the relation of the fourth gospel to th} Mem 
synoptic gospels, and of the wording and construction of xx. 30-31, is} Bride 
called for. The supposed Jerusalem tradition remains shadowy. Why| (i) 
are there no traces of it elsewhere in the New Testament, and why is} their 
the fourth gospel, if based upon it, so distinctive? A close examination} jectic 
of the thought and language of this gospel, which Canon Edwards dos} andt 
not undertake, is likely to lead to the conclusion that we have here:| the ¢ 
fusion of Hebrew and Greek thought which was from the beginning} the I 
more fitted to Ephesus than to Pella, and the contention that the Pro-| deat! 
1ogue, since its Logos christology is in contradiction to the Son of God! rathe 
christology of the gospel, is an addition by the editor to introduce th} Mor 
gospel to a fresh audience, fails to do justice to the presence in th} ow-\ 
Prologue of concepts such as ‘life’, ‘light’, ‘world’, and ‘glory’, which} neith 
are of the substance of the gospel itself. C. F. Evans} do tl 


One Body in Christ: a Study in the Relationship of the Church | 
Christ in the Epistles of the Apostle Paul. By ERNest Best. Pp.| out, 
xii+-250. London: S.P.C.K., 1955. 25s. Chri 


If there was some force in Dr. Theodore Wedel’s complaint in 197}  T! 
that there was a great vacuum in theological thinking about the Church, | Robi 
it would appear that the omission is being fast repaired. Already he was | the 1 
able to acknowledge Dr. Newton Flew as one of the exceptions, and he | use. 
might have added Dr. G. Johnston; and since he wrote there has been | by | 
notable work (to mention only some of the obvious names) by Drs. | con 
F, W. Dillistone, J. A. T. Robinson, K. E. Kirk and his collaborators, | side 
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'L. Newbigin, and T. W. Manson. And now, from an Irish Presbyterian 
scholar, who has been a mathematician, comes this important study. 

| Dr. Robinson urged that ‘the Body’ is more than a metaphor for 
the Church: it refers not merely to Christians as though they formed a 
body, but to the person of Christ in whom they are actually incorporated. 
Dr. Best’s thesis is that, none the less, the term ‘body’ must not be 
taken to mean that the Church is identical with Christ, or even that it 
is the extension of the incarnation, in the same sense, at least, in which 
incarnation applies to Christ. (Similarly Dr. Dillistone had sought to 
balance the organic terms with the covenant terms of freely accepted 
relationship.) ‘The two views are complementary rather than contra- 
dictory, even if Dr. Best finds himself in flat contradiction with Dr. 
Robinson in one or two details. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the value of this workmanlike and patient 
investigation. Systematically the writer examines all the relevant terms 
in St. Paul: In Christ, Adam and Christ, With Christ, Into Christ, 
Members of Christ, the Body of Christ, the Building in Christ, the 
Bride of Christ. The main conclusions may be tabulated: 

(i) ‘In Christ’ and ‘the Body’ are metaphors, not to be pressed beyond 
their limits. Like other phrases describing the Church, they are ‘pro- 
jections’ of the fundamental idea of the corporate personality of Christ 
and believers. Each tells us something, but no one of them fully describes 
the Church. ‘Consequently the Church is not really and ontologically 
the Body of Christ’ (p. 100). (ii) The believer shares with Christ in his 
death and resurrection and ascension—this is St. Paul’s way of speaking, 
rather than the converse, that Christ shares with the believer. (iii) 
Moreover, it is not the Church collectively that is described in these 
ow-words. The Church does not die with Christ or rise with him; 
neither can the Church take action: it must be individual members who 
do this. (iv) Nevertheless, relation with Christ, of course, involves the 
believer in relations with others, neither can the individual find strength 
to act without membership in the body. (v) The metaphor of the body 
concerns the inward life of the Church, not its impact on the world 
outside. (vi) The key to the understanding of St. Paul’s teaching is 
Christ as corporate or inclusive personality. 

The first of these, (i), is formally very near to a contradiction of Dr. 
Robinson (The Body, p. 51), though even he does not absolutely reject 
the use of the word metaphor, but urges that one must be chary in its 
use, But it is clear that, in fact, Dr. Best is prepared, and indeed forced 
by his evidence, to come very close to this position himself; and is 
concerned less to deny it than to balance it with statements on the other 
side: ‘. . . there is . . . no suggestion that the community of believers 
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expresses Christ’s personality. The phrase ‘‘members of Christ” suggest, 
however, a very close identity between Christ and the community ¢ 
believers; if they are his members, then together they form him. Th 
Church, or the community of believers, is thus identical with Christ 
the Church is Christ. In the passage we have been discussing [1 Cor. ¥ 
12-20] that is not explicitly said; it is hinted’ (p. 78). But this, as Dr, 
Best shows, is exceptional in the earlier epistles. And even in the late 
epistles, there is another side to maintain—Christ’s distinctness from 
the Church (p. 186). The second observation, (ii), is a striking one, not 
sufficiently often stressed: the believer dies with Christ, rather than 
the converse. This throws light on the limits of identification language, 
and obviously has important bearing on such doctrines as that of th 
eucharistic sacrifice. The third and fourth points, (iii), (iv), area 
salutary reminder that, whereas language concerned with individuals is 
always in danger of lapsing into individualism, collective language may 
become abstract and escapist unless it is safeguarded. “The Church is 
the place where there is resurrection life; it does not itself rise’ (p. 64). 
“What do we mean when we say that the Church should take action . , .} 
We may, by implication, be ascribing personality to the Church, or we 
may be using the term as a synonym for saying that Christians should 
take action . . .’ (p. 199). Perhaps the most surprising conclusion is the 
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fifth, (v}—the language is inward-looking. Dr. Best takes cognizance of 
Eph. iii. 10 (the Church as the revealer of God’s wisdom to the prin- 
cipalities and powers) but does not assign much importance to it in this 
connexion (p. 189, n. 1). Perhaps he should accord it more; but it is 
certainly difficult to find any other chapter and verse whereby to say 
him nay. And, if so, there is some hard thinking to be done: the in- 
dividual is pushed into an inescapably responsible position in his witness 
to the non-Christian—though never in isolation or without the whole 
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Body’s support. With the last, and overriding, conclusion, (vi), few} of m 


will wish to quarrel, though perhaps we have been accustomed too 
lightly to regard ‘corporate’ and ‘inclusive’ as identical in such con- 
texts. Dr. Best avoids this: ‘. . . to speak of Christ as a corporate 
personality is, perhaps, misleading; it may suggest a picture of the 
Church as the new instrument of Christ’s personality in the world. 
For this purpose inclusive personality would be a better term as it does 
not imply a Church which acts and speaks expressing Christ’s person- 
ality. On the other hand inclusive personality does not convey the 
mutual internal linkage of the members as does corporate personality’ 
(p. 189). 


In an extensive discussion involving most of the exegetical cruces, | 


every reader will doubtless find matters for variance. The first chapter, 
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though admirably clear and well documented, suffers, in my opinion, 
from the determination to secure a ‘unitary’ exegesis of év Xpiord. 
Biichsel was surely on the right lines, even if one does not accept his 
conclusions in detail, in recognizing that no single rendering of the 
formula will do. Again, the discussion of 1 Cor. vi, although extremely 
interesting, is not altogether convincing. And the idea that the ‘one new 
man’ of Ephesians is, after all, individual (p. 153) is very difficult to 
credit. 

But matters such as these are mostly incidental to the main con- 
dusions; and, even if unacceptable, they are always carefully argued 
and challenging. In the main, this is an admirably judicious and scholarly 
investigation, constituting a notable contribution to the rising tide of 
Christian thinking about the Church. C. F. D. Moute 


Conscience in the New Testament. By C. A. Pierce. Pp. 151. Studies 
in Biblical Theology, No. 15. London: S.C.M. Press, 1955. 
8s. 6d. 


In this searching inquiry Mr. Pierce rejects the view that St. Paul de- 
rived the term ovveidnors from Stoic sources on the ground that the 
word does not occur in the writings of Marcus Aurelius or of Epic- 
tetus (the Melissa fragment, Schweighauser 97, is probably spurious, cp. 
A. Bonhéffer, Epiktet und die Stoa, p. 156), while for Chrysippus it bore 
no moral connotation at all, but meant simply ‘consciousness’. He shows 
that it belonged to the popular language, and that when employed in a 
moral sense it meant ‘remorse’ for past actions or, when qualified by 
such an epithet as aya, freedom from remorse. 

The author suggests that St. Paul took the word over from the Corin- 
thians, who tried to justify their antinomian tendencies in the matter 
of meats offered to idols on the plea that such practices caused them no 
remorse. The apostle, according to Mr. Pierce, goes on to say that the 
Corinthian antinomians ought to respect the ‘conscience’ of their weaker 
brethren, in other words, that they should refrain from exposing them 
to the pangs of remorse by leading them through their own example into 
eating meats offered to idols, an action which they would later regret. It 
is not certain, however, that 1 Cor. viii. 10 can really bear the meaning 
assigned to it: ‘Do you call it edification of the weak brother to lead him 
by your example, you who claim to have knowledge, to eat sacrificial 
meats and so to bring on the pains of conscience?’ (p. 82). St. Paul may 
mean that it is no true edification to lead him to eat sacrificial meats 
because, since he has before his conversion been accustomed to idols, he 
may fail to experience the remorse which he ought to feel as a result of 
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what is for him idolatrous eating. Nevertheless, however we may explain 
this difficult verse, Mr. Pierce has done well to stress the fact that th 
dominant meaning of ovveidnais is remorse. 

In 1 Pet. ii. 19 the word is understood to mean an awareness of God 
shared with fellow Christians. Since it thus corresponds to On ny} 
and is correlative to the xowwvia wa6nudrwv, which is such a notabk 
feature of 1 Pet., this rendering is most attractive, although it involvesa 
widening of the term ovveiSnois. The rendering of the EVV, followed 
by Selwyn and Beare, requires a straining of the genitive @eod which itis 
not easy to justify. 

The concluding chapters of the book deal with conscience in the 
modern world, a subject which really needs a separate study, as the} 
author himself points out. 

The work is admirably documented and includes an analytical inda | 
of the use of cuveidnois and cognate phrases in secular Greek. Al- 
together, Mr. Pierce has made a concise and valuable contribution to his 
subject. D. E. H. Wutretey 





Early Versions of the New Testament: Manuscript Studies. By 
ARTHUR VO6sUus. Pp. xvii+412, 24 facsimiles. (Papers of the 
Estonian Theological Society in Exile, 6.) Stockholm, 1954 
(Obtainable from Dean Jakob Aunver, Odensgatan 15-I, Upp- 
sala, Sweden.). Kr. 83.90. | 





Tuis is a work of very great erudition, written, as we learn from the 
Preface, under extremely difficult conditions; the author, now in May- | 
field Theological Seminary, Chicago, is an Esthonian refugee from the 
former University of Tartu. The range of Dr. Védébus’s learning is | 
indeed remarkable, for he writes, not only as a reporter of the results of | 
other experts, but as an expert himself who appears to have worked | 
independently in all the ancient versions of the New Testament. 

In view of Dr. Véébus’s earlier work, it is not surprising that the 
Syriac Versions should occupy the longest section of the book, and | 
students of the Latin Versions may feel aggrieved that 24 pages only are 
allotted to that subject and nearly four times this space to the Syria 
Versions. 

A survey of the Diatessaron problem introduces the detailed study of 
the Latin, Syriac, Armenian, Georgian, Coptic, Ethiopic, Arabic, and 
Gothic Versions. The author’s sympathies are clearly with Baumstark’s 
defence of the Syriac origin of the Diatessaron, though not with his view 
that the Apocryphal Gospel to the Hebrews was its primary and basic 
source. 
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The chapter on the Latin Versions contains much of great interest 
for both the expert and the general student; if there are several omis- 
sions of recent work, the reason is that it has appeared too recently for 
inclusion in Dr. Véébus’s survey: thus no mention is made of Vogel’s 
new edition of the Evangelium Colbertinum,' of Aland-Matzkow’s edi- 
tion of Luke in the Jiilicher Jtala series ;? the new Sabatier is mentioned, 
but not Marazuela’s important edition of the Spanish Old Latin Bible.? 

Dr. Véébus’s main individual contribution to the study of the Syriac 
Versions is his theory of the origin of the Peshitta: F. C. Burkitt was 
wrong in assigning the Peshitta to Rabbula of Edessa, and in regarding 
the two old Syriac gospels as mere curiosities; the Old Syriac was, Dr. 
Védbus thinks, like the Old Latin, in popular circulation and use over a 
wide area, both prior to the Peshitta, and concurrently and even in 
rivalry with it. Alternative explanations which can be offered of the same 
textual and patristic phenomena are brushed aside in a footnote (p. 96, 
n. 3). It is true the author has discussed these views elsewhere, but the 
controversy can hardly be regarded as closed. 

Each of the remaining sections of the book would require an expert 
assessor. The further one reads the greater one’s admiration becomes for 
the vast erudition and painstaking industry of the author. There are a 
number of misprints and errors (some already corrected by the author’s 
publisher), and the use of English is at times curious. Nevertheless, the 
merit of such a laborious piece of work must not be obscured by such 
occasional blemishes. Everyone interested in the history of the Ancient 
Versions of the New Testament will want to consult this encyclopaedic 
volume. M. BLacK 


The Pattern of Christian Truth: A Study in the Relations between 
Orthodoxy and Heresy in the Early Church. By H. E. W. TuRNER. 
Pp. xvi+ 508. (Bampton Lectures, 1954.) London: Mowbray, 
1954. 425. 

Tue first of these eight lectures deals with what Professor Turner calls 

the classical theory of the origin of heresy and with some modern 


' Evangelium Colbertinum, herausgegeben und untersucht von Heinrich Fosef 
Vogels; i, Text; ii, Untersuchungen (Bonner biblische Beitrige, iv-v; Bonn, 
1953). 

* Itala, das Neue Testament in altlateinischer Uberlieferung, nach den HSS 
herausgegeben von Adolf fiilicher: im Auftrage der Kommission fiir spdtantike 
Religionsgeschichte der deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, durch- 
gesehen und zum Druck besorgt von Walter Matzkow und Kurt Aland. iii. Lucas- 
Evangelium. (Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 1954.) 

3 Tedfilo Ayuso Marazuela, La Vetus Latina Hispana; vol. 1, Prolegémenos, 
introduccién general, estudio y andlisis de las fuentes (Madrid, 1953). 
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alternatives to it; the second and third with the relations between 
orthodoxy and heresy, Lecture II containing a criticism of Walter 
Bauer’s thesis, and Lecture III a theological analysis. Lecture IV dis. 
cusses the doctrinal basis of heresy, and its appeal to Scripture, Tradi- 
tion and Reason. The next three lectures deal in much greater detail with 
‘Orthodoxy and the Bible’, ‘Orthodoxy and Tradition’, and ‘Orthodoxy 
and Reason.’ The last lecture presents a summary of conclusions and 
some general reflections on developments later than the period covered 
by the earlier lectures. 

As this summary indicates, neither the title nor the subtitle is wholly 
justified. Very little in the way of ‘pattern’ emerges, and indeed the 
author shows himself laudably sceptical of the possibility of detecting 
pattern in the history of Christian doctrine, and aware of the dangers of 
imposing pattern upon it, as his criticisms of Harnack and others show, 
Moreover, the relations between orthodoxy and heresy are only con- 
sidered directly in the first three lectures and the last: the rest, which 
together take up more than 300 pages, deal with them separately. 

The most interesting part of the book is the discussion of the theories 
of the relationship between orthodoxy and heresy which the author 
rejects, and his own alternative statement. The ‘classical’ theory is that 
heresy is mere perversion, and due to the sins of curiosity and pride. 
Professor Turner rightly objects that this implies too rigid a conception 
of the character of Christian truth—in the early period ‘orthodoxy was 
a matter rather of instinctive feeling than of fixed and definable doctrinal 
norms’ (pp. 9 f.}—and ignores ‘the developing character of Christian 
orthodoxy’ (p. 12). He then turns to the views of Harnack, Werner, 
Bultmann, and Bauer. Though he acknowledges that Harnack shows 
‘a refreshing and scholarly moderation’, he firmly rejects the thesis 
which he quotes in Harnack’s own words, ‘Dogma in its conception and 
development is a product of the Greek spirit in the soil of the Gospel’ 
(p. 17), and against it maintains: 

The duty of theologizing can as little be evaded as accomplished ina 
theological vacuum. What Harnack interprets as the intrusion of alien 
elements into the Gospel is more correctly seen as the elucidation of its 
unique subject-matter in the light of its contemporary setting (p. 18). 

For Werner he has no sympathy; yet even if he is as much in error 
as Professor Turner considers him to be in following so faithfully 
Schweitzer’s understanding of New Testament eschatology, he has 
at least raised a real problem (to which Professor Turner himself seems 
blind) in the transformation of eschatology in the early Church. 

Bultmann is briefly considered, and dismissed as repeating in essence 
the views of Bauer. 
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The main issue presented by all three appears to be whether this whole 
development can be adequately understood as a translation of the Chris- 
tian realities into a Greek setting, a transposition of key with the con- 
sequent distortion of some of the harmonies, or whether it represents so 
strong an infiltration into the truth of the Gospel that the resultant 
victorious faith was a mere shadow or even (put in its most extreme form) 
atravesty of its former self (p. 26). 

The author’s own thesis is that the development of Christian theology 
as a whole is to be interpreted as ‘the interaction of fixed and flexible 
elements, both of which are equally necessary for the determination of 
Christian truth in the setting of a particular age’ (ibid.). Among the 
‘fixed elements’ are ‘the religious facts themselves’, ‘the Biblical Revela- 
tion’, and ‘the Creed and the Rule of Faith’; the ‘flexible’ include ‘dif- 
ferences in Christian idiom’ and ‘the individual characteristics of the 
theologians themselves’. Between these two sets he expects ‘to find 
within orthodoxy a healthy tension and interaction’ (p. 35). 

Bauer’s views are discussed in Lecture II. While some of Professor 
Turner’s comments are rather petty—as for example, ‘Surprisingly for 
aLutheran, Bauer finds the hero (or villain) of the piece to be the Church 
of Rome’ (p. 40)—he reproduces his views fairly enough, and there is 
much force in his conclusion that Bauer’s ‘fatal weakness appears to be a 
persistent tendency to over-simplify problems, combined with the 
ruthless treatment of such evidence as fails to support his case’ (p. 79). 

As for the rest, while one must admire the author’s erudition and 
industry in amassing his material, the final impression made by this 
great work is one of disappointment. A minor, but ever-present, cause of 
this is the style. It is over-ornate, and sometimes obscure. The author 
is fond of incongruous modernisms, as in the sentence, ‘The doctrine 
of Creation involves the idea of the Universe as a planned economy’ 
(p. 451). Sometimes the sound runs away with the sense, as in the remark 
that the use of human reason by the heretics involves ‘the conversion 
of logic into logistics’ (p. 230). There are also far too many hackneyed 
metaphors, contributing nothing of value to the sense, as for example: 


The Nicene Creed had firmly sheet-anchored the doctrine of the 
Divine Unity by means of the key-word Homoousion (p. 439). 

Such an attempt to spoil the Egyptians . . . inevitably raises the doubt 
whether orthodoxy itself has not taken flight into the same ballet of 
bloodless categories to which the Arians had tried to reduce Christianity 
(P. 441). 

The sacred marriage between Christianity and Platonism had its full 
share of strains and stresses, yet . . . was not without issue (p. 448). 

It might even be a more correct interpretation of the facts to describe 
Tradition as the matrix of orthodoxy rather than as one of its sources or 
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as a prism through which the pure light of Scripture was passed for 
closer examination and further study (p. 483). [If light is pure, a prism 
has no effect on it.] 


Of more importance than this admittedly subjective complaint is the 
fact that these lectures have too much of the content, as well as the form 
and style, of sermons. A rousing rhetorical defence of orthodoxy is all 
very well in its place, but its place is not in what is offered as a critical 
examination of the relations between orthodoxy and heresy. The sceptic 
may well wonder whether it is not the case with heresy as with treason— 


Treason doth never prosper. What’s the reason? 
If it doth prosper, none dare call it treason— 


and so the champion of orthodoxy must be careful to avoid giving 
grounds for this suspicion. But, particularly in his consideration of their 
methods of Biblical interpretation, Professor Turner gives the impres- 
sion of being too tender to the orthodox and of excusing in them what 
he condemns in the heretics. For example: 


If some orthodox writers did not invariably rise superior to the 
blemishes of Gnostic exegetical method, Catholic exegesis came to show 
an increasing regard for the teaching of Scripture as a whole and for the 
general structure of a writer’s thought (p. 186). 

He who would understand the use made of the Bible by the Fathers 
must continually stifle his instinctive protests, “This is not the way in 
which the appea! to Scripture should be conducted’, and school himself 
to weigh their discussions patiently in the light of their presuppositions 
rather than his own. For the difference in result merely means that they 
are the Fathers and not modern theologians; it does not detract from the 
fact that they, like himself, regard the Bible as the supreme court of 
appeal in matters of faith (pp. 259 f.). 


Surely this is special pleading. The fact that the Fathers regard the 
Bible as the supreme court of appeal is irrelevant to us, unless we can 
make that appeal in the same way as the Fathers. And this we cannot 
do. With very few exceptions, the Fathers, no less than the heretics, 
habitually disregarded contexts, and practised eisegesis rather than 
exegesis. The difference between them is not fundamentally one of 
method at all, but that does not mean that there is no difference between 
them. The superiority of the Fathers as interpreters of Scripture is due 
rather to that of the sources from which they drew what they read into 
Scripture. They appear more ‘Scriptural’ than the heretics, not because 
of their superior understanding of Scripture as such, but because they 
followed more faithfully the tradition which continued into the later 
Church that apostolic kerygma which underlies the New Testament 
itself. 
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Finally, there follow some points of detail: 
p. 103. The Horatian tag should be better adapted than ‘Graecia 
capta ferum victricem cepit’. 

p. 214. A ‘not’ appears to be wanted after ‘did’ in line 28. 

p. 219. Empedocles can hardly be described as ‘Ionian’. 

p. 257. The relative clause in lines 2 and 3 has no verb. 

Pp. 334, line 23. The ‘s’ is missing from ‘improvisation’. 

p. 411, line 23. ‘idiotes’ should be ‘idiotas’. 

p. 414, line 2. Acts xviii should be xvii. 

p. 446, n. 4. orépnow should be orépynow. 

p. 456, line 25. ‘on Philosophy’ should be in italics, also ‘Nicoma- 
chean’ on p. 457, line 13. 

There are several other misprints, particularly in German words, 
and there is no consistency in the use of capitals either for German 
nouns or in the titles of books in Latin and German. 
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J. N. SANDERS 


Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum. Ed. T. Kuauser. Liefe- 
rungen 13-16, Briiderlichkeit—Christus. Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 
1953-4- 

Votume I of R.A.C. was reviewed in F.7.S., N..S., iii, pp. 112-16 and 

parts 9-12 in iv, pp. 261-2. Since then parts 13-16 have appeared, 

completing volume II, and also part 17, which will be left aside for the 
present. The most substantial articles are BucH (66 columns), BUCH- 

MALEREI (40), and CHRISTENVERFOLGUNG (70). The article BUCH has two 

major sections, an account of the technique of the ancient book by 

L. Koep and a survey of the concept and use of sacred books by S. 

Morenz (Egypt) and J. Leipoldt (Judaism, Greece, Rome, Christianity). 

BUCHMALERE! (H. Gerstinger and H. E. Killy) contains useful lists of 

the earliest illustrated manuscripts of classical and Christian antiquity 

and of classical motifs surviving in early Christian books. The article 
on the persecutions falls into two parts, a handy general history by 

J. Vogt and a most judicious discussion of their legal aspect by Hugh 

Last, which gives strong support to the view that the earlier ones were 

dealt with by magisterial coercitio. 

Regions surveyed at some length, a valuable feature, are Cappadocia 
(E. Kirsten) and China (A. Hermann), but not Cilicia, which will 
appear as Kilikien; and there is a good summary of the expansion of 
Christianity by B. Kétting. I venture to renew my plea for the inclusion 
of outstanding cities; in this volume Carthage, at least, might have 
been given a place. Among shorter articles cHoRBISCHOF (E. Kirsten) 
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handles a difficult subject well, and is particularly interesting in that 
attention is directed rather to ecclesiastical geography and missionary 
history than, as is more usual, to the constitutional relation of chor- 
episcopus to diocesan bishop. CELLA TRICHORA (F. W. Deichmann) lists 
ninety-eight examples, with references to the essential literature. 
Christian doctrine figures less prominently in the fascicules, which is 
largely a matter of chance, since Cassiodorus is the only Christian 
writer to fall within them. Cassian will appear as Johannes, but Caesarius 
of Arles seems to be omitted, for there is no cross-reference to any later 


heading. One would think him particularly relevant to the interests of | 


R.A.C. CHRISTUS could have provided an opportunity for doctrine, but 


it is likely that the development of Christology will find its place under | 
other heads. I find the reference ‘Christus III (Bewertung) s. Glaubens- | 


verteidigung’ somewhat mysterious. Meanwhile we have comparatively 


short and factual articles on the Messiah (Otto Eissfeldt) and on Christ as | 
Basileus (J. Kollwitz). It follows from the distinctive outlook of R.A.C. | 


that material is sometimes assembled in it which it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to find so conveniently anywhere else. Instances in 
these fascicules are the collection of Christian allusions to the two 
Catos and the articles on early Christian names and on the christianizing 
of monuments. The last of these expounds the relevant laws and collects 


a large number of instances, besides furnishing a brief introduction | 


to the comparatively new study of Christian ‘city-topography’, though 
it is strange that no reference is made to the work of Fernand Benoit 
and others in Provence. 

The special interest and high value of R.A.C. become fully evident 
as it proceeds. The bibliographical information alone would make it a 
treasure to the student of early Christianity. On this point, however, 
I have to repeat my criticism that important English work is sometimes 
neglected. Thus the article Busse does not refer to R. C. Mortimer, 
The Origins of Private Penance, and Vogt’s sketch of the persecutions 
mentions neither Baynes’s chapters on Diocletian in the Cambridge 
Ancient History nor his work on Constantine, while the bibliography 
to BURGERRECHT should include A. N. Sherwin-White, The Roman 
Citizenship. 

In conclusion, attention must be drawn to an important change of 
policy. While part 16, .ike part 1, envisages the completion of the 
Lexikon in six volumes, part 17 now contemplates eighteen. Fortunately 
we are given hope of three or four fascicules annually instead of two 
or three, but even at the rate of four a year the Lexikon would take more 
than another thirty years to complete. Is this a wise policy? Will not 
the earlier volumes date badly in comparison with the later, and will 
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not articles already written for later volumes become useless? And are 
not private scholars likely to be discouraged from seeking to acquire 
awork which at first seemed to be available within their means and their 
lifetime? It is to be hoped that those responsible will do whatever is 
possible to accelerate the publication of so valuable a tool of scholarship. 


Tertulliant Opera. Edited by the ABBEY OF S. PIERRE DE STEEN- 
BRUGGE. 2 vols. Pp. xxviii+ 1632. Corpus Christianorum, Series 
Latina, I-II. Turnhout: Brepols, 1954 [actually 1955]. Sewn, 
1,150 Belgian Fr. (bound, 1,350). 

Tue early appearance of a complete text of Tertullian in Corpus Christian- 

orum is most gratifying, for Oehler’s edition, though still very useful, is 

out of date, while the Vienna Corpus suffered from the self-confidence of 

Kroymann, audacissimus editor. Moreover, there have been important 

discoveries of manuscripts in recent years—Trecensis, containing five 

works, Vaticanus lat. Ottobonianus 25, with extracts from four works, 
and a ninth-century fragment of De Spectaculis, all of great value in view 
of the scanty manuscript tradition of Tertullian. Indeed, Trecensis 
supplied the first known extant manuscript of De Baptismo, and Otto- 
bonianus the first of De Pudicitia. In addition to these finds, account has 
to be taken of much modern linguistic and editorial work of first-class 
quality, as the names of Hoppe, Thérnell, Léfstedt, Borlefis, Evans, 

Waszink, and Christine Mohrmann will remind us; and it would be 

easy to continue the list. Belgium and Holland have of late been 

particularly active in the study of Tertullian, who bulks large in the 
pages of Vigiliae Christianae. 

The present edition is not definitive, since, apart from the intrinsic 
improbability of such a thing, we are perhaps only at the beginning of a 
fresh attack upon the problems of the text. Nor is it founded upon any 
over-ruling textual theory. It is composite in origin and provisional, at 
least in many cases. But there can be no two opinions about its immediate 
utility, and it will presumably be the standard complete edition for a 
generation or two, whatever may be done about individual works. ‘The 
present review will perhaps be more serviceable if, rather than com- 
menting on an arbitrary selection of readings, it explains what the editors 
have done with each work. Who these editors are, among the Fathers of 
St. Pierre de Steenbrugge, we are not told, though it is natural to assume 
that the editorial nos at least includes Dom Dekkers. It is occasionally 
difficult to decide whether the prefatory editorial notes are the work of the 
general editors or of the editor whose name is prefixed to the particular 


work, 
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Part I. Opera Catholica; Adversus Marcionem 

1. Ad Martyras, ed. E. Dekkers. This tract has not yet appeared in 
the Vienna Corpus. Dekkers gives us a new text and a new apparatus. He 
uses two fifteenth-century manuscripts, Luxemburgensis 75 (X) and 
Florentinus Magliabechanus Conv. soppr. 1. vi. 9 (N), inter deteriore 
praestantiores, which were not known to Oehler. 

2. Ad Nationes, ed. J. G. P. Borleffs. Borleffs’s own edition of 192; 
was already a great advance on anything previous. This is a further 
revision based on ultra-violet examination of Agobardinus, the sole 
manuscript. 

3. Apologeticum, ed. Dekkers. The problem of the relation of the 
Vulgate tradition to the Fuldensis is familiar to all students of Tertullian. 
In the Vienna Corpus (1939) Hoppe edited and printed both traditions 
separately. Dekkers has produced a new text and apparatus, based on the 
view that both traditions emanate from Tertullian’s own papers, on 
which, it is suggested, he made interlinear and marginal notes. Fuldensis 
preserves the original text, taking little account of these notes, while the 
Vulgate represents the revised version. But both have been modified by 
later editors and copyists to make the difficult text easier, the Vulgate 
more so than Fuldensis. Accordingly Dekkers prefers to print a text of the 
Fuldensis tradition, though this, for lack of better evidence, has itself to 
be established with the help of the Vulgate. Further, where distinctive 
Vuigate readings appear to be characteristic of Tertullian, they are 
printed between the lines of the text in smaller type. This method quickly 









draws attention to the major divergences, which can then be explored in | 


the apparatus. Dekkers recognizes that the ipsissima verba of the author 
can probably not be distinguished with certainty; it remains to be seen 
whether his own theory will stand up to examination in detail. 

4. De Testimonio Animae, ed. R. Willems. A new text and apparatus. 
Agobardinus alone. Since Reifferscheid—Wissowa (Vienna, 1890) there 
have been editions by Colombo and Scholte, both in 1934. 

5. De Praescriptione Haereticorum, ed. R. F. Refoulé. New text and 
apparatus. Kroymann (Vienna, 1942) treated the manuscript tradition 
much too drastically, though he made some excellent suggestions. 
Refoulé retains some, but is rightly more conservative. 

6. De Spectaculis, ed. Dekkers. New text and apparatus. Since the 
Vienna volume of 1890 there have been an edition by Boulanger, 1933, 
a commentary by Biichner, 1935, and a Dutch translation with notes by 
Mohrmann. Dekkers is able to use the Carolingian fragment and the 
Ottobonian excerpts, which support the text represented by Mesnart’s 
edition of 1545. 

7. De Oratione, ed. G. F. Diercks. The text is from Diercks’s edition 
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| of 1947, with a few changes. The apparatus is a selection from his, with 


additions from Evans’s edition of 1953. 

8. De Baptismo, ed. Borleffs. New text and apparatus. Reifferscheid 
(Vienna, 1890) and Lupton (1908) did not know Trecensis. Borleffs 
edited the work from Trecensis in 1948, and his text was accepted, with 
little change, by Refoulé in 1952 (Sources Chrétiennes). The present 
edition takes account of Refoulé and of the annotations to Mohrmann’s 
version, 1951. 

9. De Patientia, ed. Borleffs. New text and apparatus. The text 
benefits from the Ottobonian excerpts. Borleffs has also collated X. 

10. De Paenitentia, ed. Borleffs. New text and apparatus. Not in 
Vienna Corpus. Borleffs edited this from Trecensis in 1948, but has now 
been able to use Ottobonianus as well. 

11. De Cultu Feminarum, ed. Kroymann. The text and apparatus are 
reprinted from the Vienna Corpus, 1942. The general editors add a brief 
second apparatus, chiefly of the readings adopted by Marra in his 
editions of 1930 and 1944. 

12. Ad Uxorem, ed. Kroymatn. Again the Vienna text and apparatus, 
with a brief second apparatus and a warning that Kroymann should have 
followed the manuscripts more closely. 

13. Adversus Hermogenem, ed. Kroymann. The Vienna text and 
apparatus of 1906, with a second apparatus containing notes, often 
vindicating the manuscripts, by Hoppe and Thérnell. See now also the 
article in Vigiliae Christianae, June 1955, by Waszink, who is preparing 
atext for the collection Stromata and an English translation for Ancient 
Christian Writers. 

14. Adversus Marcionem, ed. Kroymann. The editors decided against 
producing a new text, since there is no fresh manuscript evidence. They 
then hesitated between Oehler’s and Kroymann’s Vienna text, a very 
radical one. The latter has been chosen for the sake of its apparatus, and 
asecond apparatus based on recent work by Thérnell and others has 
been added. 

Part Il. Opera Montanistica 

15. De Pallio, ed. A. Gerlo. Not in Vienna Corpus. This is Gerlo’s 
text and apparatus of 1940, with a few changes by the editor himself and 
ashort second apparatus by the general editors. This gives the variants 
of X and a few suggestions from recent work, e.g. by Waszink. 

16. Adversus Valentinianos, ed. Kroymann. Kroymann’s text and 
apparatus, Vienna 1906, with the usual warning and a few extra notes. 

17. De Anima, ed. J. H. Waszink. Essentially Waszink’s text and 
apparatus of 1947, superseding Reifferscheid’s, Vienna, 18go. 

18. De Carne Christi, ed. Kroymann. The text and apparatus are from 
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the Vienna Corpus, 1942, which takes account of Trecensis. There is, 
brief additional apparatus with notes by Thérnell and a few corrections 
of Kroymann’s reading of Trecensis. 

19. De Resurrectione Mortuorum, ed. Borleffs. A new text and ap. 
paratus, taking account of Trecensis, which Kroymann did not know in 
1906. This is particularly important. 

20. De Exhortatione Castitatis, ed. Kroymann. Text and apparatus 
from Vienna Corpus, 1942, with an editorial warning and a few notes 
below the apparatus. 

21. De Corona, ed. Kroymann. Vienna text and apparatus, 1942, with 
a second apparatus, principally of variants from Luxemburgensis and 
from Marra’s edition of 1944. 

22. Scorpiace, ed. A. Reifferscheid, G. Wissowa. Text and apparatus 
from Vienna, 1890, with a good many notes by recent scholars ina 












second apparatus. 

23. De Idololatria, as 22. 

24. Ad Scapulam, ed. Dekkers. Not in Vienna Corpus. New text and 
apparatus, using N and X. 

25. De Fuga, ed. J. J. Thierry. Not in Vienna Corpus. New text and 
apparatus, using N and X. Having acquired fresh photographs of N, 
Thierry has made some changes from his edition of 1941. 

26. Adversus Praxean, ‘ad fidem editionum Aem. Kroymann et Em, 


Evans’. A new text and apparatus constructed by the general editors, | 


the text largely from Evans’s edition of 1948, the apparatus based on the 
readings given in Kroymann’s, Vienna, 1906. But the text follows the 
manuscripts more closely than Evans does, not to say Kroymann. 

27. De Virginibus Velandis, ed. Dekkers. Not in Vienna Corpus. New 
text and apparatus, using N and X. 

28. De Monogamia, as 27. 

29. De Fejunio, ed. Reifferscheid-Wissowa. The Vienna text and 
apparatus (1890), with a second apparatus of recent suggestions. No 
manuscript of this work is known to have survived. 


30. De Pudicitia, ed. Dekkers. New text and apparatus, using the | 


Ottobonian fragments, the only manuscript. 
31. De Fato and other fragments of Tertullian collected by Harnack. 
Four pages only. 


32. Adversus Fudaeos, ed. Kroymann. Text and apparatus from Vienna | 
Corpus, 1942, in which Trecensis was used. But a few emendations by | 


Borleffs have been incorporated. 

33- An appendix contains the pseudo-Tertullian, Adversus Ommes 
Haereses (ed. Kroymann, Vienna, 1906), De Execrandis Gentium Diis (ed. 
Willems), and Carmen adversus Marcionem (ed. Willems). At the be- 
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ginning there is an excellent bibliography and at the end are 170 pages of 
most valuable indexes,' much fuller than Oehler’s. 

Although we must not exaggerate the contribution of the new manu- 
scripts to the direct restoration of the text (except for Tvecensis, the 
importance of which has been known for some time now), it is evident 
that a close comparison of 'T and O with each other and with the other 
manuscripts and early printed editions is going to add considerably to 
our understanding of the textual tradition of Tertullian. Some indication 
of the significance of O, especially in relation to T, has been given by 
Borleffs in Vigiliae Christianae, v (1951), pp. 65~79. Thus some even of 
the new editions in the present collection must be taken as provisional, 
and some of them are only light revisions of the Vienna Corpus. Yet even 
those which retain earlier texts make an advance by the provision of the 
second apparatus, often with valuable bibliography, while some of the 
editions assembled here so conveniently are among the major products 
of recent study of Tertullian. We share the gratitude of the general 
editors to the scholars and publishers who have allowed them to be 
brought together. These two handsome volumes, besides being a great 
boon to any patristic student, should provoke further attention to their 
exciting but difficult author. With Tertullian and Caesarius the Corpus 
Christianorum has made a splendid start. The De Trinatate (Ps. Vigilius) 
attributed to Eusebius, Bede’s Homilies, and several volumes of 
Augustine are soon to appear. S. L. GREENSLADE 


Origen’s Doctrine of Tradition. By R. P. C. Hanson. Pp. xi+214. 
London: S.P.C.K., 1954. 25s. 


In recent years there has been a heightened interest in the delicate prob- 
lem of defining the meaning of tradition in the early Church, and of 


' [Without prejudice to the value of the other indexes or to the accuracy of 
the rest of the work, readers should be warned that Index 1 (‘Locorum Sacrae 
Scripturae’—compiled by A. Hoste, who is responsible also for Indexes 11 and 
11) should be treated with more than ordinary caution. Use of it in connexion 
with a study of Tertullian’s quotations from the prophets suggests an average 
of anything between six and twelve errors a page. Page 1466 will serve as a 
typical example. Here the reference to ‘Marc. 111, 13, 9’ alongside Isa. 16, 3 
should be transferred to Ezek. 16, 3: the Isaiah references given as ‘22, 20’ 
and ‘41, 1’ should be ‘26, 20’ and ‘41, 4’: the Prax. reference alongside 40, 28 
should be ‘16, 7’ not ‘16, 8’: alongside 35, 4 a reference to ‘Carn. 14, 6’ should 
be added: the two chapters set down as ‘37-38’ should be given as verses of 
chapter 37 (i.e. ‘37, 37-38’); and no less than four of the remaining five 
references to Isa. 37 belong, not to Isaiah, but to Ezekiel. It is perhaps worth 
noting that this confusion between books is not confined to Isaiah and Ezekiel 
—e.g. two of the references given under Ezekiel (12, 8 and 12, 11) belong to 
Exodus, H. F. D. S.] 
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determining the place accorded to it in relation to Holy Scripture. h 
concentrating on Origen, Dr. Hanson recalls that so far no one hy 
devoted a full-dress study to his position in the matter. His own work, 
he says, is intended to serve as the preface to ‘a much larger examin 
tion . . . of Origen’s interpretation of Scripture’. This explains why it 
opens with a detailed attempt, which would otherwise be somewhat out 
of place, to plot the events of Origen’s life and the dates of his writing, 
It is much to be hoped that he will persist with his project. The present 
work inevitably invites criticism at points, but it is marked by red 


scholarship and learning. It is based on unusually wide reading— indeed, 


the only important essay which it seems to have missed is D. van den 
Eynde’s Les Normes de l’enseignement chrétien—and patristic student 
will eagerly look to its author for more. 

Dr. Hanson’s general conclusion, set out in Chapter III and recapi- 
tulated in Chapter XI, is that ‘Origen believed that Scripture was the 








sole source of doctrine for himself or for any other Christian’. Thereis 
at first sight nothing strikingly original about this, for previous scholar, 
as he himself notes, have pointed to his hero’s unbedingter Biblicismu. 





fait! 


What imparts freshness and force to Dr. Hanson’s argument is the} amj 


thoroughgoing fashion in which he tackles his problem. In the first 
place, he believes that he has ensured himself against the distortions of 
Origen’s teaching of which some at any rate of his predecessors have 


con 
ide 
cou 


been guilty by adopting a properly scientific attitude to the Latin | this 


translations in which so many of his writings survive. (Incidentally, is 
he not unduly pessimistic in affirming that ‘very few’ have discerned 
the true value of these translations?) Secondly, he has taken great pains 
to investigate Origen’s views on such matters as secret tradition, the 


rule of faith and creeds, which he might conceivably have regarded a | 


alternative sources of doctrine, as well as on the possibility of revelation 
through pagan philosophers. 

The result is a most exhaustive, stimulating piece of research. It is 
certainly repetitious, and is overloaded with discussions of other men's 


not very important or even long outmoded theories—what, for example, | 


was the point of devoting a paragraph (pp. 93 f.) to Caspari’s footnote 
on Kavew éxxAnovaorixds? At times, too, Dr. Hanson betrays a certain 
naiveté, as when (p. 126) he reaches the conclusion that Origen nowhere 
implies that creeds have any authority independent of the Bible: for this 
is surely to misconceive the third-century function of creeds. But these 
are trifling faults when set beside the painstaking, immensely scrupulous 
efforts he makes to understand the great Alexandrine exegete’s thought. 
To give an example, he has made admirably clear the distinction be- 
tween the meanings which Clement and Origen respectively attached 
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to secret tradition and the rule of faith. Again, his discussion of Origen’s 
conception of the canon of Scripture assembles and sifts a great mass of 
valuable material. If his reluctance to concede that his author recognized 
a list of canonical books strikes one as hypersceptical, he has certainly 
set out the evidence in an illuminating way for which students of the 
history of the canon must be grateful. 

With his main thesis few will be disposed to quarrel: his correct 
assessment of the usefulness of the Latin translations and his own 
accurate scholarship have enabled him to sweep away a great amount of 
tendentious special pleading. Perhaps one may be allowed to suggest, 
however, that his manner of formulating Origen’s true attitude is liable 
to be misleading. Is it not an over-simplification to speak of the Bible 
as the exclusive source of doctrine for Christians, even an Alexandrine 
Christian, in the third century? Assuredly Origen did not believe that 
the ecclesiastical authorities had access to a special tradition out of 
which they were able to produce novel items of dogma, like rabbits from 
a hat. Nevertheless, tradition, the canon of the Church, the rule of 
faith—all this was something very real to him, as indeed Dr. Hanson 
amply recognizes and the texts he lavishly cites confirm. True, its 
contents were to be found in the Bible, but it was not logically to be 
identified with the Bible, and, what is more, without its aid the Bible 
could not be soundly interpreted. Dr. Hanson is not concerned to deny 
this; but the terms in which he states his conclusion often appear to sug- 
gest that the either—or antithesis of Scripture and tradition was as much 
in force, and in the same sense, as at other epochs of the Church’s 
history. J. N. D. KELiy 


Die Eucharistie in der Zeit der griechischen Vater: Band I/1 Die 
Aktualprasenz der Person und des Heilswerkes Fesu im Abendmahl 
nach der vorephesinischen griechischen Patristik. By JOHANNES 
Betz. Pp. xxviii+-352. Freiburg: Herder, 1955. DM. 21.00. 


Mucu study in Christian antiquity and in modern writers has gone to 
the making of this first instalment of a substantial book. The first section 
deals with the New Testament; the author is confident that the longer 
text of Luke xxii is the original and is nearer to Jesus’ words than the 
Marcan Last Supper which is moulded by liturgical usage. It is also 
suggested that Heb. x. 28 f. contains polemic against Jewish-Christian 
hostility to the reception of blood in the eucharistic cup. ‘The handling of 
patristic evidence mostly takes the form of a catena, in translation, with 
informed comment appended. At every possible point in the argument 
the author reiterates the intensity of early Christian belief in the reality 
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and actuality of the divine presence in the sacrament. With what is her | 


said about the passages cited no one will much complain. It is surprising By y 
to note what is not discussed, e.g. the treatment of Origen, Comm, iy| : 


Matt. xi. 14 (p. 334), is inadequate; but perhaps this did not fit th} 
thesis too comfortably. Nevertheless, what is said is well said. If thisis} TO 
not the last word on the subject of Greek eucharistic theology, that my| Nor 
perhaps be because the author gives the impression of being excessively| disti 
cumbered about possible critics of another persuasion; it is not alway Som 
clear that he has sat at the feet of the ancient documents and allowej| well 
them to tell him their own story. _ and 


Das Selbstzeugnis Kaiser Konstantins. By HERMANN DOrrIEs. Pp. pe 
431. (Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in| 
Géttingen, philologisch-historische Klasse, Dritte Folge, Nr.| the 
34-) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1954. DM. 30.00. ther 


Here is a book which, if not exciting, is safe and sound, and which} P'™ 
students of Constantine will wish to have at hand. The first half gives} ™* 
a précis of the emperor’s letters and many of his laws; there is a shorn ™ 
account of Constantinian inscriptions, and a long argument for the| i?“ 
authenticity of the disputed Oratio ad Sanctos which is the most sub-| ™é! 
stantial and original chapter in this section. The second half consists! ig 
of comments of a more systematized character upon Constantine’s sense and 
of mission, his idea of the Church, his attitude to paganism, and his Th 
theology, the crudity of which Professor Dérries handles with compa Bet 
sion. An appendix re-examines the evidence concerning his burial. This) * 
is not a history of Constantine or of his dealings with the Church; itis 

prolegomena, an inventory intended to meet N. H. Baynes’s plea that 

the emperor be allowed to speak for himself from his own letters and Ka 
edicts rather than fashioned into the likeness of some modern free- 
thinking cynic using the Church to provide social cement. Although 
this book is concerned with Constantine’s personality rather than with 
the history of which he is a part, there are some interesting histor- | IN 
cal notes, and an occasional textual comment is noteworthy (e.g. p. 41, _his 
nn. 2-3). A point arises in connexion with the sentence quoted at p. 106, La 
n. 1 from Constantine’s letter to Arius (Athan. de Decr. xl. 26). Professor | Ka 
Dérries makes a desperate attempt to make sense of it without recogniz- __ bo 
ing that the text is corrupt. If the neat emendation of F. Scheidweiler _ fin 
(Byz. Zeits. xlvii, 1954, pp. 77~78) appeared too late for him to use, Wo 
he might have considered the similar and even simpler correction of _ tel 
Schwartz (Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1935, p. 716). ) 
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Byzantine Studies and other Essays. By NoRMAN H. Baynes. Pp. 
xi+392 (with a portrait). University of London: The Athlone 
Press, 1955. 355. 

To collect twenty-one papers and ten reviews from the pen of Dr. 

Norman Baynes has been a happy thought, and together they make a 

distinguished book containing much of interest to readers of the Fournal. 

Some of the detailed historical articles here reprinted unrevised are 

well-known classics, e.g. Eusebius and the Christian Empire, Alexandria 

and Constantinople, and The Death of Fulian the Apostate. Among the 
hitherto unpublished papers a long discussion of Idolatry and the Early 

Church is particularly welcome, even if sometimes referenceless: here 

Dr. Baynes takes the confident assertions of certain modern art-historians 

that Christianity from the start welcomed pictorial representation in 

contrast with the recurrent criticisms of the apologists and especially 
the strong negative of Eusebius of Caesarea’s letter to Constantia; he 
then passes to the rise of images in the fourth century, the lonely 
protest of Epiphanius, and iconodule borrowing of ancient pagan argu- 
ment to rationalize images. The book, however, will be read and re-read 
not only for making easily accessible some fundamental studies scattered 
in diverse periodicals, but also for the author’s broad insights into the 
men and movements of late antiquity, expressed in an incisive and 
dignified prose, and enlivened by stern. criticism of the mystifying labels 
and a priori dogmas that have marred some familiar books on this period. 

There are memorable obiter dicta on Constantine and Athanasius. 

Behind every generalization the reader is made aware of a mass of 

acute and detailed knowledge held in reserve to justify it if necessary. 

H. CHADWICK 


Kaiser Konstantins religidse Entwicklung. By HEINz Krart. Pp. 
Xx +290. Beitrage zur historischen Theologie, Bd. 20. Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1955. DM. 29. 40. 


In January 1954 Dr. Kraft submitted this study in connexion with 
his acceptance as Dozent in the theological faculty at Heidelberg. 
Later in the year H. Dérries published at Géttingen his Selbstseugnis 
Kaiser Konstantins. Dr. Kraft says that this enabled him to shorten his 
book by means of references to Dérries, whom he found largely to con- 
firm his conclusions. But Dr. Kraft’s work is an independent and closely 
woven study, giving insights into the history of Constantine’s own 
religious thought. 

He is not original in stressing Constantine’s conviction that he was 
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a man of destiny, called and sent by Almighty God to fulfil His purposes 
for the good of mankind, and that it formed the continuing ground of 
his alliance with the Church in which he recognized a kindred mission, 
But he has many new things to say, and perhaps the most interesting 
is his deducing from Constantinian documents, and particularly the 


letter to the church of Nicomedia, a syncretistic theology, reminiscent | 


of the Hermetica, as being Constantine’s own credo. Such an independent 
outlook is conceivable in a man who was free of the Scriptures, but had 
never been baptized. We can only marvel that Eusebius should, in his 
own defence, display before such a man the baptismal creed of his 
Caesarean church. Nevertheless, it is hardly to be doubted that credal 
matters were debated in the Emperor’s presence at Nicaea, and Con- 
stantine’s intervention, as described by Eusebius, is rendered the more 
intelligible by Dr. Kraft’s analysis of the Emperor’s personal beliefs, 
He helps us, too, to see how someone so deeply reverent towards the 


Christian hierarchy could keep his independence vis-d-vis individual | 


churchmen. 

Dr. Kraft regards Franchi de’ Cavalieri, and not Grégoire, as repre- 
senting the final judgement of scholarship upon the documents attri- 
buted to Constantine, and accepts their substantial authenticity. At the 


end of his study he prints, in translation, forty letters (twenty Eusebian, | 
ten Athanasian, six of Optatus, and one each of Augustine, Socrates, | 
Gelasius, and a Curetonian Syriac fragment) and the Uratio ad sanctum | 


coetum, with full and valuable commentary. From the documents he 
draws a wholly intelligible picture of the development, in face of 
changing circumstances, of a remarkable mind. And he sees this develop- 


ment as crowning a three-generation assimilation, by the social milieu | 


to which Constantine belonged, of a universal monotheistic notion of 





s 


noti 


reli 


religion, with a progressive abandonment of polytheistic traditions | 
ending in revulsion against them as the work of demons. Dr. Kraft sees, | 


in Miltiades’s summoning of fifteen Italian bishops to reinforce the 


‘court’ proposed by Constantine to deal with the Donatist complaints, | 
an ill-conceived attempt to assert the judicial rights of the Roman see | 


over the Africans. He observes the preoccupation of the ‘court’ with the 
old issue of rebaptism to the exclusion of that for which Constantine 
had called it. He emphasizes the success with which Constantine handled 
the African provinces, and that what of disaster there was arose 
ecclesiastically. This forced the Emperor to fall back upon himself a 
prophet and judge under Almighty God, and so to face his next crisis, 
in the East. 

On the subject of Constantine’s decoration of Constantinople with 
works of art taken from pagan shrines, Dr. Kraft takes a ‘Eusebian’ view. 
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So used, they were triumphs over the demons. He believes that Con- 
stantine saw the old paganism as moribund, and something from which 
to wean with tolerance great numbers of his subjects. Only in 324, after 
winning what he held to be a war of religion, did he, for a short while 
' in the East, assume a rough aspect towards those not yet in the fold. 
Dr. Kraft accepts, from the capitulator of the Vita Constantini, that the 
opening speech in the palace session of Nicaea was made by Eusebius 
of Caesarea. This involves him in picturing the division, later repre- 
sented by Athanasians and Arians, as already well in being, and that 
Constantine allowed the parties to range themselves against each other 
in his palace hall, like the Government and Opposition in the British 
House of Commons. Here is such lack of verisimilitude that there is no 
escape without abandoning the capitulator, while seeking a reason for 
his mistake. 

In a footnote to p. 101 the author supposes that already, at Nicaea, 
Constantine had the sentiments towards Eusebius of Nicomedia ex- 
pressed in his letter to the Nicomedian church. It seems more reasonable 
to suppose that he only reached such sentiments through some dis- 
closure a year later. In 324~5 Eusebius was, indeed, losing ascendency, 
but from being only too influential. For the Emperor’s first mind on the 
Arian issue seems to have been formed by his kinsman-bishop. 

Dr. Kraft, as others have done, speaks of Constantine as thirteenth 
, apostle. This is right if he is also called fourteenth, and New Paul. The 
notion of isapostolicity was complex, though no doubt Dr. Kraft is 
right in seeing the mausoleum of the Apostle-church as declaring the 
person of Constantine to be of cosmic significance. This book is a 
notable contribution to the understanding of a momentous episode in 
| religious and political history, and deserves a warm welcome. 

W. TELFER 
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Ossius of Cordova: A Contribution to the History of the Constantinian 
Period. By Victor C. De Ciercg. Pp. xxxi+561. Catholic 
University of America Studies in Christian Antiquity, No. 13. 
Washington D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1954. 
$6.00. 


Tuts long book, extending to 530 pages of text, was written in partial 
fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctorate in Sacred 
Theology of the Catholic University of America, and reveals, in a 
marked way, the merits and defects of a work written with such a 
specific purpose in view. Every question connected with Ossius is 
investigated with extraordinary care: the author shows, in general, good 
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command of the ancient sources and of the work of modern scholar, 
and his conclusions are based on a careful appraisal of the availabk 
material. But, as De Clercq says in his preface (p. ix), ‘the life of Ossius 
as seen through the sources presents a peculiar pattern, in which short 
periods of publicity alternate with long intervals spent in complet 
obscurity’, and these short periods do not really provide material for 
a book of this size: its bulk has been filled out with introduction and 
with the general history of the church linking the successive episodes in 
which Ossius appears, and while the author’s views are not without 
weight on these subjects, a great deal might have been omitted. 
Some parts of the book have been produced with far too little care, 
though it emanates from a university press notable for the publication 
of patristic studies. From the style a French background may be deduced 
which has frequently left its traces in unidiomatic English, e.g. ‘whose 
martyrdom was chanted by Prudentius’ (p. 121), ‘Arians of the first 
hour’ (p. 308), ‘to enumerate his personal griefs against Athanasius 
(p. 441); English words are wrongly used, e.g. ‘tolerance’ for ‘tolera- 
tion’, ‘Britanny’ for ‘Britain’, ‘bishopric’ for ‘episcopate’. The trans- 
literation of proper names is a haphazard business, e.g. ‘Cyzici’, ‘Hip- 
polyte’, ‘Paulin of Tyr’, ‘Protogen’ are odd in an English text. There is 


a quite extensive crop of straight misprints, both in the text and in | 


documents quoted. 

Chapter I on the Land and City of Ossius (pp. 1-42) need not detain 
us, though complete confidence in the author’s command of detail is 
not inspired by a statement that it was the Goths who captured Valerian, 


and by the use of ‘Phocian’ where ‘Phocaean’ is meant. On the subject | 
of Chapter II, the Early Years of Ossius (pp. 43-84), there is hardly any | 


information at all, and the one real point of interest is whether the 
Ossius at whose request Chalcidius produced his translation and com- 
mentary on Plato’s Timaeus is our Ossius. De Clercq, in company with 
a majority of scholars, thinks that this is so, and in consequence from 
Chalcidius’s preface we may regard the bishop of Cordova not as ‘a 
saintly but rude bishop from backward Spain’, but as a man of good 
education ‘with a fair knowledge of Greek’ (p. 74). This is an important 
point, in view of Ossius’s subsequent career. 

With Chapter III (pp. 84-147) which deals with the Council of 








hI 


Elvira and the persecution from 303 onwards, we reach events for | 
which written sources are available. De Clercq discusses the various | 
dates, ranging from 250 to 700 (!), proposed for the Council and | 


decides in favour of some year shortly before the beginning of the 
persecution, because some of the canons have their natural setting in4 
period of peace, and, negatively, there are no canons about lapsed 
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Christians. On the persecution in Spain there is really little information 
and the author wisely refuses to be led from history to hagiography. The 
question of whether Ossius made some act of surrender, notwithstand- 
ing his reputation as a confessor, is discussed later on pp. 171-3. 

It would be ~f surpassing interest to discover how Ossius came to be 
the trusted adviser of Constantine, and what part he played in the 
‘conversion’ of the emperor. In Chapter IV, Ossius at the Court of 
Constantine (pp. 147-217), De Clercq goes into various theories and 
suppositions, but maintains a sceptical attitude. When we come to the 
troubles of the African Church, it is interesting to see how deeply the 
Donatists of Augustine’s time resented Ossius’s dealings with the first 
generation of the sect. Another interesting point is the non-participa- 
tion of Ossius in the Council of Arles, and whether he was attacked 
for some surrender in persecution. De Clercq thinks this most unlikely, 
and that Donatist accusations on this score really refer to the events 
of 357. 

In the negotiations that took place before the Council of Nicaea there 
can be little doubt of the impression that Ossius made on Athanasius, 
and even on Eusebius of Caesarea (cp. V.C. ii. 73. 1), and the story in 
Philostorgius, H.E. i. 7, of a meeting at Nicomedia of Ossius and other 
bishops with Alexander of Alexandria at what would now be called a 
‘steering committee’, may reflect his influence on Alexander as well. 
From the lists of the bishops present at Nicaea De Clercq concludes, 
against the evidence of Greek authors, that Ossius presided; but he 
cannot rate as more than a possibility the view that Ossius was the 
representative of the Roman See (p. 250). He inclines to the view that 
Ossius was behind the introduction of homoousios into the Creed of 
Nicaea, and that there is truth in the story in Ambrose, De Fide iii. 15, 
which makes the introduction of this key-word a means of confounding 
the Arians, whose objection to it was public knowledge (pp. 256, 265). 

It would be surprising if the influence of Ossius had withstood the 
maneeuvres of Eusebius of Nicomedia and his friends. De Clercq 
thinks that the account in Zosimus (ii. 29) of the sinister events con- 
nected with Constantine’s visit to Rome in 326 indicates that Ossius was 
still with the emperor. After that we hear nothing of him till the Council 
of Serdica. But his position at this Council shows that his influence had 
persisted in the West. Chapter VI (pp. 290-405) discusses the Council 
and Ossius’s part in it. Some of the general problems affecting the 
Council do not really touch Ossius, but the discussion of these problems 
by De Clercq is one of which subsequent investigators will have to take 
account. A few points may be summarized as follows: the Council took 
place in 343, Ossius presided and it is preferable to accept Athanasius’s 
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statement that the Council did not officially offer any new definition of 
the faith; the formulary concerned is, however, important for the views 
of Ossius himself and of Western Christianity in general (p. 371). The 
Canons of the Council in which Ossius figures prominently reveal 
certain traits in his character, e.g. his moderation in general, but his 
irritation with Ursacius and Valens—‘two green but wicked youngsters’ 
(p. 369). 

The final episodes in Ossius’s career, i.e. his defiance | “ore the 
resurgent Arianism of the last years of Constantius, his exile and his 
surrender have a poignant interest. Chapter VI, The Last Years of 
Ossius (pp. 406-58), is an essay on the general situation, as it is not till 
Pp. 445 that we reach the measures taken to bring Ossius, and perhaps the 
whole Spanish episcopate, to heel. De Clercq thinks that, after his 
magnificent essay in defiance, Ossius was sent into exile in 356~7, and 
not merely detained at Sirmium after signing the Anomean formulary of 
357- Chapter VII, The Fall and Death of Ossius (pp. 459-530), in- 
vestigates the nature of Ossius’s fall, and includes a collection of docu- 
ments dealing with it. De Clercq decides that, notwithstanding the 
ultimate ‘Anomean’ origin of the information about Ossius’s surrender, 
we must accept it as correct: the signature was wrung from him by 
violence. 

As has been already remarked, the book would be a better essay on 
Ossius if the author had been able, by a more succinct handling of the 
whole period, and by curtailing the discussion of theories, to make it 
much shorter. But the sub-title, ‘A Contribution to the History of the 
Constantinian Period’, is a just one: De Clercq has made a real contribu- 
tion, and one may hope that he will make others. J. STEVENSON 


Die romische Petrustradition in kritischer Sicht. By Karu Hevsst. 
Pp. viii+78. Tiibingen; J. C. B. Mohr, 1955. DM. 6.80. 


Tuis is Dr. Heussi’s final statement on the Petrine problem. Was St. 
Peter ever in Rome and, if so, was he among the martyrs of the Neronian 
persecution? Step by step the author examines the evidence on which 
an affirmative answer to these questions must be based: 1 Clement y, 
John xxi. 18, Ignatius, Rom. iv. 3, and 1 Peter. Finally, he discusses 
the excavations under St. Peter’s. By the time he has finished there is 
little left of the tradition. The author concludes that he has little to add 
to his views published twenty years ago; indeed Peter was dead when 
the epistle to the Galatians (ii. 6) was written in 55/56 (p. 8). 
Inevitably one must compare the author’s uncompromising approach 
with Cullmann’s equally considered but far more favourable judgement. 
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To Cullmann Peter’s visit to Rome, probably in connexion with dis- 
putes that had arisen within the Judaeo-Christian community, is a firm 
hypothesis, and his martyrdom ‘relatively but not absolutely assured’ 
(Petrus, p. 124: &.T., p. 114). In particular, the archaeological evidence 
demands caution rather than scepticism. The reviewer was privileged 
to visit the excavations while they were in progress during August 1944. 
The dominating feature of the complicated underground site was the 
second-century pagan cemetery which Constantine’s basilica destroyed. 
Sure evidence of Christian burials was not to be found earlier than the third 
century. Discussion, therefore, must centre on the question: why were 
the niche and shrine in the Red Wall built at a time when the pagan ceme- 
tery was still in full use? It may be reasonable on existing evidence to 
equate this construction with the tropaeum mentioned by Gaius (Euse- 
bius, H.E. ii. 25.7), and this would mean that by 200 the Christian com- 
munity at Rome believed that the cemetery in the Vatican gardens had a 
particularly sacred connexion with the Prince of the Apostles. On the 
other hand, if this were the case, we might expect to find those hundreds 
of votive graffiti that adorn the walls of the late third-century martyrium 
of the apostles Peter and Paul beneath the San Sebastiano. Unfortun- 
ately careful stratigraphy of the type now normal on excavations in this 
country, and which is essential for establishing an accurate chronology 
of a site, does not seem to have been as much in evidence as was desirable. 
It is risky to attempt to date a grave of importance by a single Ves- 
pasianic tile. But if one must end on a note of doubt, one need not accept 
the author’s entirely destructive approach. This raises more difficulties 
than it solves. The situation is very different from that which confronted 
historians in 1936. 


Studien zur Gesellschaftslehre und sozialen Haltung Augustins. By 
Hans-JOACHIM Diesner. Pp. 124. Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer, 
1954. 

TuE purpose of this Greifswald thesis is to show how Augustine’s social 

ideal based on moderation and the right use of wealth became through 

circumstances distorted into a defence of an unjust status quo involving 
the oppression of the majority of his fellow North Africans. It would 
seem from his concluding pages that Dr. Diesner regards Augustine’s 
approach to social problems as a product of his psychology. Baffled in his 
search through reason for the principles that guided the visible universe 

Augustine surrendered himself to the teaching of the visible Church. 

From that time on, faith took the place of reason and authority that of 

personal views. The pax and concordia which he sets out in book XIX of 
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de Civitate Dei as the ideal of human relationships are to be understood! 
only within the framework of obedience to the Church through which 
man enters into just relationship with God. The combination of they 
ideas, however, leads Augustine to accept a static view of existing human 
institutions. The powers that be were of God, and therefore subjects | 
should obey their earthly rulers, slaves their masters, wives their hus-| 
bands. Such was the ordo naturalis. The slave had no inherent right to 
aspire to freedom, nor the poor man to envy the goods of the wealthy, 
The only exception Augustine would allow against the established order 
was freedom of conscience against the religious error of social superiors, 
Dr. Diesner goes on to show how Augustine applied these principles | 
in his dealings with the Donatists and in particular with the Circum- 
cellions. Here the ground is familiar and the author might have saved 
himself trouble by reference to a previous Greifswald thesis, that of von 
Nathusius, whose classic Zur Charakteristik der afrikanischen Circum- 
cellionen (1900) is surprisingly not mentioned. Nevertheless, his conclu- | 
sions are well founded. It is true that Augustine had little or no under- | 
standing for the causes of the social discontent of the period, and the 
fact that most of the African coloni were Donatists did not increase his 
sympathy towards them. He was wholly unable to place himself in the 
position of those who rejected the catholic church and, depending on 
the co-operation of the rich and powerful to suppress Donatism in the 
countryside, he identified himself too completely with their interests 
(p. go f.). As the author points out (p. 117), the principle of Coge intrare 
which Augustine applied to Donatism prevented also the application of 
the principles of christianitas et humanitas. The contrast which Dr. 


Diesner draws between the attitudes of Augustine and Salvian to the | 


same social problems is on the whole justified. 

The author has proved his case. Yet one would have wished that he 
had given more space to the social teaching of the Donatist leaders 
themselves, who, after all, formed the real opposition to Augustine. 
There is not a great deal of evidence, but what there is suggests that 
they managed to be world-rejecting and social at the same time. In 
contrast, there was in Augustine’s mind a tendency, possibly due to 
Manichaean influences, to reject as hopeless attempts to reform the 
existing world, and to emphasize instead the task of the individual to 
establish communion with God to the exclusion of other activity. This 
current of ascetic individualism was strong among the aristocracy and 
urban middle-classes in the late fourth century, and it helps to explain 
the attraction of Manichaeism or of the extremes of monasticism in the 
West. Jerome, Augustine, and Priscillian are all in their different ways 
its representatives. Yet to flee from the world involved an abdication of 
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responsibilities towards the mass of the population; and as Salvian 
foresaw and Augustine lamented (Sermo 345), the mass of the population, 
thus abandoned, turned to the barbarians. That is why the proscription 
of Donatism which possessed both a social and religious message was 
disastrous for Roman influence in North Africa. The purely individualist 
religion of Augustine could not provide a substitute. 

Perhaps in the circumstances of post-war Germany the author could 
not gain access to current works published in North Africa. The 
omission of Stéphane Gsell from his bibliography is surprising. Refer- 
ence to the Atlas archéologique de |’ Algérie (1911) would have given him 
amore accurate picture of Donatist Numidia than he has painted. As it 
stands, however, the work is sound, well presented, and to be recom- 
mended. W. H. C. Frenp 


Geschichte der irischen Kirche von ihren Anfdngen bis zum 12. Fahr- 
hundert. By WaLTER Detius. Pp. 176. Miinchen-Basel: Ernst 
Reinhardt, 1954. Swiss Fr. 10.50 (bound 12.50). 


Tuts book would hardly call for more than a brief notice were it not that 
its author is a well-known scholar. 

To begin with: one wonders for whom the book has been written. 
The need for a work of this kind has long been felt in Germany; but 
does this one really fill the gap? Dr. Delius points out that recent foreign 
literature on his subject has for the greater part been inaccessible. 
Nobody will blame the author for what in his circumstances has been an 
inevitable limitation, but its effect is more serious than he might have 
realized. Recent publications on ancient Irish church history, especially 
in the English language, are too numerous and too important to be 
missed; without them it seems impossible even to state the problems 
adequately. Too often the reader must get the impression that far more 
is known for certain than actually is known—whereas, in fact, many 
questions that seemed to be settled are today again open to discussion. 
Cases in point are pre-Christian Ireland (ch. 1), St. Patrick (ch. 3), and 
the Irish Bible text (ch. 7 a, pp. 82 f.). Even with full references to the 
most up-to-date research, a book on this subject could at present be 
nothing more than an interim statement. 

Dr. Delius acknowledges his great debt to Kenney’s Sources for the 
Early History of Ireland, on which he leans very heavily. To have 
imparted to German readers much of the information gathered by 
Kenney (whose book, as I know from experience, is rare in Germany) 
would appear to be the principal merit of the new publication. However, 
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Kenney’s admirable work is now over twenty-five years old, and the 
time will soon have come for a revised edition. 

One might have expected at least an original treatment, but even on 
these counts the reader will be disappointed. Over long stretches one 
gets hardly more than a terse summary of Kenney. Personally I feel that 
Kenney’s book, although it is merely a guide to sources, makes far more 
lively reading. Let it be said in fairness that Dr. Delius approaches his 
subject without bias, and that he brings to his task a genuine and sym. 
pathetic interest in Ireland’s past. 

It seems to me unnecessary to enter into a criticism of details, much as 


it may be called for. From the mysterious ‘Buch von Lindsey’ (p. 82) to | 


the ‘eighth- or ninth-century Lives of St. Patrick by Colgan’—the 
seventeenth-century Franciscan who was their first editor—(p. 24) there 
goes a whole string of minor and major inaccuracies, together with not 
infrequent misprints of Irish names. 

The book ends with a bibliography, which, though necessarily incom- 
plete, is useful. Some of the works listed, e.g. O’Rahilly’s Early Irish 
History and Mythology, do not seem to have been utilized. 

With all its shortcomings Dr. Delius’s Geschichte der irischen Kirche 
is a welcome witness to the continued tradition of Irish studies in Ger- 
many. English-speaking readers will find in it little of value that is new 
to them. There certainly was no need of an English edition, which was 
published simultaneously with the German original. 

Lupwic Bieter 


Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinischen Gesellschaft, III. 


Edited by H. Huncer. Pp. 182 with eleven plates. Vienna: 
Rudolf M. Rohrer, 1954. 42s. 


Tue Osterreichische Byzantinische Gesellschaft was founded by Profes- | 
sor W. Sas-Zaloziecky soon after the end of the Second World War. | 


The first number of its journal was ready as early as 1947, but was not 
able to appear until 1949; this volume (edited by W. Sas-Zaloziecky) 
admirably reflects the Society’s aims—to encourage Byzantine studies 
without limit of theme or nationality. Its papers range from S. Bettini 
on St. Peter’s tomb to S. Runciman on the Crusades and P. K. Enepe- 
kides on the late sixteenth-century Maximos Margunios. As might be 


expected from its first president and from the interests of its indefati- | 


gable supporter Otto Demus, the Society has shown so far a certain lean- 
ing towards art and architecture. But not exclusively so. Vol. II (1952) 
contains inter alia useful notes on papyri in Vienna by H. Gerstinger 
and work by E. Ivanka of interest to theologians (an article on Hesy- 
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chasm and a review of E. Kadloubovsky and G. E. H. Palmer’s transla- 
tion ‘Writings from the Philokalia’). Vol. III (1954, now edited by H. 
Hunger) shows this young Byzantinist Society maintaining its high 
standard. It opens with an authoritative study by the distinguished 
scholar F. Délger on political and spiritual currents in the life of the 
dying Byzantine empire. It contains notes by P. K. Enepekides on 
manuscripts in Vienna and Paris of special interest for a study of rela- 
tions between the Greek Church and the West in the sixteenth century. 
There is an article (with plates) on a liturgical manuscript in the Gen- 
nadion Library in Athens (Un Pontifical grec a peintures du XVII¢ siécle, 
by J. Croquison). 

Although the Society’s papers are not exclusively theological or 
ecclesiastical, it follows from the very nature of Byzantine history and 
civilization that there is much of interest to the theologian and church 
historian. It is to be hoped that this courageous effort to promote 


Byzantine studies in Austria will be widely supported. 
J. M. Hussey 


Introduction a l'étude des manuscrits grecs. By ROBERT DEVREESSE. 

Pp. viii+347 and 17 plates. Paris: C. Klincksieck, 1954. 62s. 6d. 
Tuis excellent book will be of great service to anyone interested in 
Greek texts, biblical or patristic, classical or Byzantine. In his catalogues 
of the Fonds Coislin at Paris and of Vaticani Graeci, Abbé Devreesse 


| has done more than any living scholar for the accurate description of 
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Greek manuscripts of every kind, and has, moreover, the insights of an 
editor and historian in their use. 

Part I, 98 pages in eight chapters, deals succinctly with palaeography 
and the history of Greek books, utilizing the standard works of Mont- 
faucon, Wattenbach, Gardthausen, Maunde Thompson, Maas, Schu- 
bart, Birt, and Kenyon, as well as scores of smaller papers, and the 
author’s own observations, drawn from a commerce assidu of thirty years. 
Part II, the bulk of the book, is on an original plan, in twelve chapters, 
devoted chiefly to separate discussions of the main corpora of Greek 
writing. Three chapters deal with the Bible, a fourth with catenae and 
dogmatic florilegia, a fifth with liturgical books, Church music, hagio- 
graphy and homiletic, and ascetic and monastic documents. With 
Devreesse as guide no student need feel quite disoriented when faced 
with a synaxarion, praxapostolos, octoechos, or psaltikon. There are 
chapters on canon and civil law, on the literary arts of the Trivium, the 
disciplines of the Quadrivium, the pseudo-sciences of alchemy, astro- 
logy, &c., and on medicine and the military arts. The final chapter 
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propounds the admirable Vatican rules for description of manuscripts} i 
and an appendix lists dated Greek books easily accessible in modem) 
reproductions. The seventeen plates are excellently chosen and executed.) 30 ¢ 
To mention a few particular points: with reference to Constantine’) exal 
famous commission of Bibles, which Eusebios sent from Caesarea tpiooi acl 
xai tetpagod, Abbé Devreesse suggests this means in parcels of three o| stuc 
four (p. 125). In discussing some marginal signs in Old Testamem| to i 
manuscripts he concludes that capital lambda over omicron, A, stands | 
for aMos, not always excluding St. Lucian of Antioch (p. 136). I wonder} of t 
if it is not sometimes an abbreviation for Ao(:oi). The sign xw, for ywpis,| a8 ¢ 
signifies an omission (p. 137). Among minuscules of the Old Testa) nan 
ment the Abbé draws attention to the possibility ‘Recentiores non! stat 
deteriores’ (p. 139). Textual criticism of the New Testament he regards) sur 
as momentarily in an impasse, and advocates pursuit of Pére Lagrange’s) Chi 
idea: ‘reprendre un a un les documents mis a jour, par dessus tout faire | qua 
la part de homme dans le copiste de manuscrits’ (p. 175). In passing) hut 
he offers convincing emendations for two controverted texts dealing| onl 
with the history of books: in Galen, xviii. 2, p. 630 Kiihn, he reads| fait 
5idO€pais for Siadopious PAvpais (p. 4); in Cramer’s Anecdota Oxoniensia,| tha 
iv, p. 400, Il. 5-6, he emends xé pe” to Zo péA, i.e. xypvads péAav (p. 31).| doe 
He suggests (p. 41) that the origin of nomina sacra is Christian because | isst 
they first appear on papyrus in quires, not rolls, and he regards the} Gil 
quire as a Christian innovation (p. 9). But the point is mistaken, and phi 
elsewhere he allows that momina sacra may derive from the Jewish) hat 
scruple against pronouncing the name of the Lord (p. 110, n. 3). There} St. 
are pre-Christian Greek codices (C. H. Roberts, }.7.S., 1, pp. 155-68). } tov 
The style is throughout clear, sprightly, and alert. Amateurs of folk- | Ch 
lore are recommended to peruse the euchologia of south Italy (p. 196); | suf 
and the Abbé, always realistic, warns (p. 94, n. 4) against the modem | dis 
myth that Photios read 280 books in a litter en route for Bagdad (a fable | the 
lately disseminated by Professor A. Dain, Les Manuscrits, 1949, pp. 113, | WI 
174). D. C. C. Youn | pre 








St. Anselm and His Critics: A Reinterpretation of the Cur Deus 
Homo. By Jonn McIntyre. Pp. viii+214. Edinburgh and } yi 
London: Oliver and Boyd, 1954. 15s. net. M 


Tuis is a work of real distinction. It is not a book for everybody, nor | qT 
even for all who read some theology. The author makes no concessions 
to popular taste or indolent reading. His task is to offer a fresh interpre- 
tation of the subtlest theological thinker to whom England can make 
any claim, and he is not afraid to be subtle in his treatment. His manner 
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is that of the best contemporary philosophical discourse, and probably 
no other manner could have enabled him to say so much, and to say it 
so clearly in so comparatively short a space. No more penetrating 
examination of St. Anselm’s presuppositions, and of the relation of 
each of his works to the others, has ever been made. He has put all future 
students of the subject deeply in his debt, and certainly none can afford 
to ignore what he has written. 

The most famous of all St. Anselm’s dicta is the credo ut intelligam 
of the Proslogion, and his description of the argument of the Monologion 
as exemplum meditandi de ratione fidei appears to say the same thing, 
namely that faith is a necessary precondition for the intellectual under- 
standing of Christian truth. But in Cur deus homo he appears to be 
surrendering this principle, since he promises in his preface that, setting 
Christ aside as if nothing were known about him (remoto Christo .. . 
quasi nihil sciatur de Christo), he will prove rationibus necessariis that 
human nature was created to enjoy immortality, and that this end can 
only be achieved through the mediation of a God-man such as Christian 
faith believes Christ to be. What Dr. McIntyre sets out to do is to show 
that there is no contradiction between the two approaches, and this he 
does byacareful reinterpretation (in the course of which he takes friendly 
issue with a number of St. Anselm’s earlier critics—Clement Webb, 
Gilson, A. E. Taylor, Karl Barth, and the present reviewer) both of the 
phrase credo ut intelligam and of the phrase remoto Christo. On the one 
hand, he insists that in all his works, and not in Cur deus homo alone, 
St. Anselm reveals an apologetic purpose, hoping to draw unbelievers 
towards Christian faith, while, on the other hand, he submits that remoto 
Christo does not mean that abstraction is made from all Christian pre- 
suppositions, or that no part of the Christian outlook is common to both 
disputants, but only that the facts of the life and death of our Lord and 
the Christian understanding of his person and work are not premised. 
Whether or not one can accept all the details of Dr. McIntyre’s inter- 
pretation, it must be confessed that he has made out a very strong general 
case and has done something to change the appearance of the whole dis- 
cussion. 

While, however, this settlement of the methodological question pro- 
vides the key to much of the argument of the later chapters of Dr. 
McIntyre’s book, it forms the specific topic of only the opening chapter. 
The author feels very strongly that ‘too many criticisms of St. Anselm’s 
soteriology have sprung from his failure to comply with the soteriologi- 
cal theories of his critics, and too few of his critics have been sympathetic 
enough to realise that any great thinker must first be interpreted in terms 
of his own premises before extraneous criticisms are undertaken’. The 
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greater part of the book is therefore devoted to a detailed consideration, 
and largely to a defence, of the self-consistency and logical validity of 
St. Anselm’s reasoning in Cur deus homo, and of his faithfulness to his 
own self-imposed standards. Issue is here taken with such critics » 
Harnack, Denney, J. K. Mozley, and Aulén, and there can be no doult 
that many shrewd points are scored against them. There Dr. McIntyr 
leaves us. He barely brings us to the point where we sit back and as 
ourselves whether we can accept St. Anselm’s premises, or whether the 
whole scheme, however internally self-consistent, commands our find 
assent as a satisfactory account of what Christ does for those who put 
their trust in him. But however that may be, it is hardly too much to say 
that the great Archbishop emerges from these pages as an even greater 
philosophic theologian than we had hitherto taken him to be. 

JouHN Baur 


Petrus Damiani: Leben und Werk. By FRIDOLIN DREssLer. Pp. xviii 
+247. (Studia Anselmiana, xxxiv.) Rome: Pontificium Institu- 
tum S. Anselmi (Orbis Catholicus, Herder), 1954. 


IN recent years the period preceding the great ideological conflict of 
the Investiture Contest has very much come to the fore in medieval 
research. Of the main figures of this period the personality, contribution, 
and significance of St. Peter Damian have remained almost completely 
untouched. In the four volumes of the Studi Gregoriani one article 
alone is devoted to him. 

The lack of an adequate and comprehensive assessment of Damian 
has long been felt. Dr. Fridolin Dressler’s purpose in writing his book 
was to redress the balance. On the basis of a thorough knowledge of 
Peter Damian’s own literary output as well as building on the results of 
previous research, he has written a very competent, readable, and 
reliable synthesis. It is a Zusammenschau in the best meaning of the 
term. The picture which historical scholarship has had of Damian is | 
not materially altered by the new book, although in a number of specific 
points accepted opinion is somewhat modified, as, for instance, in the 





aut 





often repeated but never proven view that Damian was the leader of 
faction in the College of Cardinals or that he was even the guiding 
hand of a party: for neither assertion Dr. Dressler finds any evidence. 
Dr. Dressler has had a hard task. It is notorious how difficult it is | 
to write biographies of medieval men, and this difficulty is particularly 
great in the case of Damian who had many sides to his personality 
and about whom independent sources are scarce. His personality is not 
easy to fathom, because so many different strains appear to be com- 
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bined in it. The main impression which the reader of this book has is 
that of a man torn by fundamental contradictions and dilemmas. To 
explain satisfactorily this in many respects apparently enigmatic figure 
is indeed a thorny undertaking, and Dr. Dressler has only partly 
succeeded in doing so. The first chapter, in which he deals with the 
early life, education, and formative influences on Damian’s frame of 
mind, and the second chapter which portrays Fonte Avellana, describes 
the new foundations, and depicts the life of the hermits, are written 
vividly and with imagination and warmth. But the central and longest 
chapter, that on Damian and the curia, admittedly the most difficult 
period in Damian’s life, does not rise much above an, at times, even 
turgid narrative which does not break new ground. What is the ex- 
planation for the recurring estrangement between Damian and the 
other cardinals? Did the continual tension lie in the character of the 
men involved or was it conditioned by a fundamental difference in 
outlook? This central portion of the book remains too much on the 
surface to be wholly satisfactory. Assuredly, a very close analysis of the 
profound, though delicate and subtle, views expounded by Damian 
would have been called for in a book that has as its subject Damian’s 
life and work. Such a detailed examination, set against the back- 
ground of other doctrines current at the time, would have opened up 
the way to a deeper appreciation of Damian’s work and of his ways of 
thinking, couched as they often were in symbolic allusions and allegorical 
statements.’ When this exposition is undertaken, it may well be seen 
that the many inconsistencies of Damian are merely apparent, not real, 
and that even his personality may become accessible to understanding. 
As far as the actual biographical facts go, Dr. Dressler has acquitted 
himself very well; but as far as the work of Damian or an explanation 
of his many-sided mind is concerned, his book leaves a good deal to be 
desired. 

The author, who has read widely, and who is thoroughly familiar 
with everything that concerns Damian, would have been perfectly 


' Particular attention should have been attached to the ecclesiological con- 
tributions of Damian; to his fine disquisitions concerning the structural 
authority of the Roman Church; to his application of the symbol of the cosmic 
stone to the Lateran Church and to the seven cardinal bishops (the oculi unius 
lapidis); to the great advance made by his thesis of the relationship between 
Christ, St. Peter, and the pope, and his resultant theory of the pope’s vicariate 
of Christ; to the buttressing of the Petrine theory of authority by adducing the 
example of St. Peter (in the role of Christ) conferring authority on St. Mark 
to found Alexandria (cp. Damian, P.L. cxliv. 575 with Leo I’s Sermo iv (3)); 
to the dogmatic exposition of the theory of grace in papal elections; to the inter- 
pretation of the gratia formula in papal documents introduced as a result of 
his theory of grace (cp. P.L. cxlv. 858); and so forth. 
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equipped to give us this close analysis, as his masterly fourth chapter 
on Damian and contemporary scholarship shows. Here the author has 
considerably deepened our knowledge of Damian’s intellectual equip. 
ment, of his language, style, and poetry, and the many facets in Damian's | 
personality are here brought out clearly. On the other hand, one would 
have liked to have his actual influence on subsequent theological 
developments and monastic movements worked out in greater detail 
than in a mere six pages, which are little more than an enumeration of | 
authors who mention Damian. Of especial. interest would have been | 
an investigation into the question, How far did Damian influence | 
monasticism beyond the Alps? In this as in other admittedly difficult 
problems connected with Damian we are no wiser than we were before, 
But despite obvious shortcomings, it would be most ungracious to deny 
that we have been given a very competent synthesis. 
WALTER ULLMANN 





Sacerdozio e Regno da Gregorio VII a Bonifacio VIII. Ed. F. Kempr, 
Pp. xi+180. Miscellanea Historiae Pontificiae, xviii. Rome: 
Gregorian University Press, 1954. 

ALTHOUGH historians already recognize a profound debt to the energy 

and learning of the increasing number of students who have lately | 

turned their attention to medieval canon law as a source of political | 
thought (for instance, for their demonstration that conciliar theory 
began with ‘orthodox’ canonists and not with the ‘unorthodox’ Ockham | 
and Marsiglio), a number have felt that some of their ‘hierocratic’ 
conclusions went too far, principally, perhaps, because they have | 


. . ' 
sometimes appeared to treat canon law as the pre-eminent source for | 
the subject and have seemed to undervalue the formative pressure of | 


political events and of at least some aspects of theology. Such readers 
will particularly welcome the cautious and synthetic studies by Father 
Stickler and Mgr. Maccarrone with which this collection of papers 
read at the 1953 congress of the Pontifical University opens. Stickler, 
examining the decretists and decretalists on Church and State, begins 
with a sharp reminder (from the Summa Bambergensis of c. 1210) that 
the pontificate of Innocent III was a time rather of political action than 
of academic theorizing: Quaestio ista iudicem non habet, sed solum 
executorem, passes to a subtle and fascinating study of contemporary 
confusions about the meaning of regnum and imperium, and concludes 
that Gelasian dualism was still very much alive even at Bologna as late 
as the time of Gregory IX. Maccarrone, looking for confirmation or 
contradiction of ‘hierocratism’ in twelfth- and thirteenth-century theo- 
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logians, finds that until Bonaventura’s time the potestas directa doctrine 
underwent only ‘una formazione senza sviluppo continuo e senza che 
portasse ad una dottrina integrata nel sistema teologico del tempo’, and 
that even in 1265-6 the unknown author of an Arras Quodlibet manu- 
script could write: “Licet papa sit vicarius Christi, non tamen eamdem 
habet potestatem nec tantam quantam Christus, sed quantam ei con- 
cessit Christus’ ; moreover, he proposes a hitherto unknown Dominican 
as the first to distinguish in theological terms between potestas directa 
and potestas indirecta. These are the two outstanding papers in a 
collection of extraordinary interest. It is impossible here to do more than 
hint at their main conclusions; but the richness of their wisdom and the 
sensitive caution of their judgements deserve far fuller treatment. 

Several of the remaining articles are closely linked to the same theme, 
and two at least are of almost equal interest. Ladner on ecclesia, 
christianitas, and plenitudo potestatis between 1050 and 1300 is over- 
refined in some of his ideas and stimulatingly in disagreement with parts 
of the two preceding essays, but brings together much useful information. 
Ullmann disposes of the view that Adrian IV withdrew the resented 
implications of the term beneficium after the Besangon incident of 1157 
by explaining what the word really meant and what Adrian could not 
(and did not) withdraw, but (as in his recent Growth of Papal Govern- 
ment) goes unrealistically far in denying the secular power any leg to 
stand on at all. 

The volume is completed by a rather disappointingly general essay 
on Innocent III as Papstkaiser by Professor Walz and by three studies 
by Spanish scholars of aspects of the relations between the papacy and 
Spain which suffer by comparison with the rest only because of their 
inevitably much more limited terms of reference. R. F. BENNETT 


Cardinal Robert Pullen, an English Theologian of the Twelfth Century. 
By F. Courtney, S.J. Pp. xxiv-+285. Analecta Gregoriana, 
vol. 64. Rome: Gregorian University Press, 1954. 


Tue name of Robert Pullen awakens our interest because he was the 
first English Cardinal. He flits through the pages of John of Salisbury 
as ‘one whom his life and learning alike commended’, and ‘whose 
remembrance is pleasant to all good men’. He was lucky enough to earn 
the goodwill of Bernard of Clairvaux, who intervened between Robert 
and his bishop when the latter ordered him to give up his lectures at 
Paris and take up his duties as Archdeacon of Rochester. In his usual 
manner, Bernard warned the bishop that Robert had friends at the 
Curia and that he was courting trouble. 
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In this detailed and closely documented volume, Fr. Courtney hy 
gathered together all that is ever likely to be known about the career! 





of Robert Pullen, and has given us a painstaking analysis of his work a! 
a theologian. Fr. Courtney had already given us an edition of Pullen’! 
Sermo de contemptu mundi, and he is obviously well equipped for this’ 
larger task of dealing with Robert’s work as a whole. The interest of 
Pullen’s work lies in the fact that he is a pioneering, transitional figure, 
not the founder of any school or really attached to any, but, as Fr, 
Courtney says, ‘to be reckoned among those who contributed to the! 
development of the scholastic method in theology’. F. J. E. Rasy 


Das kirchliche Benefizialwesen Schwedens wahrend des Mittelalters, 
By IvaR NYLANDER. Pp. 334. (Rattshistoriskt Bibliotek: fjarde 
Bandet.) Lund, 1953. 20 kronor. 


Tuis is a thorough, clear, and scholarly examination of the organization 
and economy of the medieval church in Sweden. For various reasons, 
the chief of which is lack of evidence from early laws and charters, the 
conditions described are principally those of the late thirteenth century, 
for it was only from c. 1240 that the application of the mature canon law 
to Sweden can be adequately traced in papal bulls, provincial laws, 
synodai decrees, and private charters. The interest of this study for the 
ecclesiastical historian lies in the peculiar conditions of the country. 
In the first place, Sweden was all but virgin soil to ecclesiastical law 
when the fully developed Gregorian discipline first arrived with Nicholas 
Brakespeare in 1152. Secondly, Scandinavia stood in contrast to western 
Europe as standing outside the feudal system; it was not a country of 


lords of varying degrees, but of small proprietors and peasant com- | 
munities. In Sweden, therefore, a whole host of problems and institu- | 


tions never existed—investiture, feudal relations between priest and 
lord, the advocate (Vogt), the royal Eigenkirche and Eigenkloster, the 
complicated transferences of churches and tithes. Save for the royal 
power, ill defined but considerable, and similar to that of pre-Conquest 
kings in England, there was no secular intermediary between canon law 
and the local community of peasants and small men. In some ways, 
therefore, there was less obstruction and greater uniformity of discipline 
than in England or France. On the other hand, since the papal curia had 
been formed in a feudal society, it did not always show flexibility in 
meeting an economy of a different type, and, as Dr. Nylander points out, 
it is often difficult to be certain that the Roman technical term really 
reflects Swedish conditions. Broadly speaking, however, the church in 
Sweden accepted and implemented the law and the discipline of the 
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post-Gregorian papacy ; the modifications and passive resistances remain 


as matters of interest for the specialist only. One of the most interesting 
features is perhaps the permanence of the village or parish assembly, 
rather than the lord or the patron, as the body which initiated or per- 
mitted by its unanimous decisions the establishment or division of a 
parish, the building of a church, and the appointment of its incumbent. 

Without regalian rights, or royal rights of appointment, with little 
conception of a church as a legal persona or of the bishop and chapter 
as a ‘college’, and with the absence of the exempt monastery and the 
‘peculiar’, the Swedish picture is very different from the English. 
Moreover, although the proprietary church existed, it was in its simplest 
form as the church of a small proprietor; churches never became econo- 
mic and heritable assets, objects for sale and for splintering, nor did 
impropriation or the vicarage system ever take hold in the country. 

Dr. Nylander, who cites a profusion of charters and laws in Latin and 
old Swedish, has produced a valuable and reliable study, which is most 
detailed on a point not yet mentioned, viz. the tithe, which had interest- 
ing regional and local peculiarities. His work is all the more welcome 
since medieval church history has few addicts among his countrymen, 
and we still await a fully critical study of the first century of Christianity, 
when national customs and Anglo-Saxon usages blended to form some- 
thing quite without parallel in western Europe. The book has a good 
bibliography, but no index. 


English Monasteries and their Patrons in the XIIIth Century. By 
Susan Woop. Pp. viii-+-191. Oxford Historical Series. Oxford 
University Press, 1955. 215. 


ALL students of continental monasticism in the early Middle Ages are 
familiar with the avoué or Vogt, or, as he is called in Latin, the advocatus 
or patronus. He is an important personage in feudal Europe, an integral 
part of the system of proprietary church and proprietary monastery. An 
abbey is his abbey by foundation or possession; it is his duty to protect 
it; in normal times he supervises or controls its elections and enjoys its 
hospitality ; not infrequently he exploits and fleeces, or even absorbs it. 
Canon law, when it succeeded in rejecting proprietary and elective 
rights for the patron, gave him, nevertheless, a position of considerable 
dignity, with responsibilities and practical advantages. As the canonists’ 
mnemonic had it: ‘Patrono debetur honor onus emolumentum ; praesen- 
tat, praesit, defendat, alatur egenus.’ 

Of all this there is but a pale reflection in England. Here, before the 
Norman Conquest, the Eigenkirchenidee, though applying to almost all 
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the rural and urban churches, had never touched the monasteries of the | 


tenth and eleventh centuries save in a few royal or episcopal foundations 
nor had what may be called articulated feudalism been introduced 


Many of the houses had been founded either by the king himself, or by | 
bishops who were monks, or by groups of private religious. When, | 


shortly after the Conquest, England became feudal, the golden age of 
the patron was passing under the influence of Gregorian ideas, and the 
new orders of the twelfth century, such as the Cistercians and Premon- 
stratensians, either eliminated the patron altogether, or treated him 
simply as founder. There was, however, a brief half-century between 
the Conquest and the full ‘reception’ of canon law, in which the Anglo- 
Norman baronage founded numerous small houses, chiefly Cluniac or 
‘alien’ priories, and here, more than anywhere else in England, the 
patron claimed, often with considerable success, extensive rights. 
There is, therefore, room for a study of monastic patronage in Eng- 
land, and Mrs. Wood has done something to supply what was needed. 
She has sifted the monastic records with exemplary diligence, and future 
students who use her chapter-headings and index will find most of the 


instances they need. At the same time it must be said that the book, | 
though slim, is dense rather than lucid, and that one unacquainted with 


the subject may fail to see the wood for the trees, and gain no idea of 
the origins and developments of the system of patronage. This is partly 
because (as the title of the book suggests) the thirteenth century is 
chosen as the field for investigation. By that time patronage consisted ofa 
complex of relatively minor rights and claims cognizable by the royal 
courts and the papal curia; the days of its social and political importance, 
and of its dynamic growth and change, had passed. Partly, also, Mrs. 
Wood taxes the reader’s powers by failing to give a clear view of later 
developments, such as the legal assertion of the patron’s right to re- 
cover land alienated by the monastery and property given for spiritual 
service, when that service is no longer given. These claims, clearly 
formulated in the thirteenth century, were to be urged with force ai 
times of crisis, such as the late fourteenth century and again in the 
decade preceding the Dissolution. All this, though mentioned here and 
there, is overlaid by a mass of detail which often has little connexion 
with patronage, and illustrates rather the close social interweave that 
exists between any institution, whether monastery, hospital, or school 
and those interested in, or profiting by, its well-being. 

In short, this book, for all the patient scholarship that has gone to its 
making, does not quite succeed in fulfilling its purpose and in isolating 
the rights and perquisites of patronage from other social relationships. 
No one can see the armorial frieze on the gatehouse of Butleigh priory, 
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or the tombstones from the abbey churches of Bardney or Haughmond, 


_ without realizing that between monk and lord there were many contacts. 


On the other hand, it would be difficult to instance a single occasion in 
the life of many of the greatest abbeys when the influence of patron or 
founder was more than superficial. Somehow, these two seemingly con- 
tradictory observations need to be combined; perhaps this can only be 
done by monographs on individual houses, or by a slighter, but more 
analytical and legal, study of the institution of patronage in England. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Wood’s book will be of value to the monastic his- 
torian, but he will need to draw out for himself most of the lessons to be 
learnt from it. M. D. KNOWLES 


Robert Grosseteste, Scholar and Bishop: Essays in Commemoration of 
the Seventh Centenary of his Death. Edited by D. A. CaLtus. 
Pp. xxv-++-263. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955. 42s. 


Tuis is a very enjoyable book. The Oxford scholars who wrote it (ten, 
counting Sir Maurice Powicke, the six essayists, and the three who con- 
tribute Appendixes) have offered a fine tribute to Oxford’s first chan- 
cellor and most famous son. It is fitting, too, that the editor should be a 
friar, for Grosseteste both welcomed the friars, Franciscan and Domini- 
can, to the nascent university and worked with them all his life. All the 
writers are acknowledged authorities on the various aspects of thirteenth- 
century academic and pastoral life with which they deal: they use the 
results of the most modern research, their own and other, with lucid 
and precise scholarship: and the result is illuminating, and sometimes 
newly illuminating. It is perhaps permissible to say that not only 
Grosseteste, but Aristotle and pseudo-Dionysius are here honoured. 
Martin of Braga, preaching to sixth-century Galicians, said that pagans 
used to, and still did, hang up wreaths and deck with laurel on their 
festival days; certainly, these Oxford scholars have hung up a very fine 
wreath to Robert Grosseteste. 

Dr. Callus deals with Robert Grosseteste as Scholar : with his chancellor- 
ship, writings, translations from the Greek, and Hebrew studies. Oliver 
Sutton’s statement that Grosseteste’s predecessor in the see of Lincoln 
would not permit him to use the title cancellarius, though he held that 
office at Oxford, would seem to present no difficulty. The title had 
notarial associations, implied acquaintance with Roman Law, and was 
coming into use for representatives able to bind by legal act. All the 
schools in a diocese were bishop’s schools, and Hugh of Wells would 
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seem to have preferred that Grosseteste should continue to represent 
him under the older title of magister scholarum. 

Grosseteste, to take another point, lectured as regent master on the 
seven liberal arts, and Dr. Callus comments that his Jntroitus to the ars Mr 
course paid little attention to arithmetic and geometry, subjects of ab. | ‘ 
sorbing interest to him in later life. The western medieval mind, how. (He 
ever, had long been interested in the ‘why’ rather than the ‘how’ of th 
physical universe, especially since Rabanus Maurus in his De Univery es 
had sought to ‘set forth continuously the historical and mystical explanz. | of t 
tion of things’ : to find for the apparatus of the physical universe allegon- 
cal and mystical interpretations, such as theologians found for the sacred Ror 
text: to expound the ratio of the universe, rather than seek to find aaa 
better reckoning and a more accurate description. Dr. R. W. Hunt, in | 
the essay “The Library of Robert Grosseteste’, shows that Grosseteste hist 
used Rabanus Maurus’s work: he or his friend, Adam Marsh, annotated | 
it with one of the symbols used in their system of indexing. Away in | 
Byzantium, since the ninth-century renaissance, there had always been Th 
an interest in the mathematics of the guadrivium and even some con- 
munication with mathematicians from Baghdad: it is of great interest 
that Grosseteste, by his translations from the Greek, moved out from | 
the Latin-Western to the Byzantine field of knowledge. The only out- 
standing scholar to do this before him had been Scotus Erigena. Both 
men made their translations by using imperfect Latin versions and im- 
proving on them: both were concerned with Neoplatonism and Macro- 
bius (Erigena outstripped Macrobius in his reckoning that Mars and 
Jupiter, not only Venus and Mercury, revolved round the sun) and both 
translated the pseudo-Dionysiac corpus. ‘The ‘pseudo’ in the West's 
designation of the anonymous author who chose to write under the | 
name of Dionysius the Areopagite has had a dimidiating effect: in the 
East he had great influence on theology and was counted orthodox: | 
Maximus the Confessor commented on his works. Erigena’s translation 
was little known in the West, but Grosseteste’s work helped bridge the 
gap between Byzantine and Latin theology. 

Among many points of interest in Dr. Beryl Smalley’s “The Biblical 
Scholar’ are her comparisons of the work of Stephen Langton and 
Grosseteste and her estimate of Grosseteste’s biblical teaching at Oxford 
as old fashioned compared to that of Paris: he gave high priority to 
spiritual exposition in the study of scripture, for he stood for the reform 
of society by a reformed clergy. How seriously he put his theories into 
practice when he was made bishop is shown in the notable essay of 
Dr. J. H. Srawley on ‘Grosseteste’s Administration of the Diocese of 
Lincoln’. Grosseteste’s preoccupations with scriptural exposition and 
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reform of the clergy inevitably won the admiration of Wycliffe and of 
that later generation of Oxford scholars. 

In his essay, ‘Grosseteste’s Relations with the Papacy and the Crown’, 
Mr. William A. Pantin emphasizes again Grosseteste’s tenet of the 
supreme importance of the cure of souls, his estimate of the papacy 
(‘He was probably the most fervent and thorough-going papalist among 
medieval English writers’), and his willingness to reprehend even the 
Lord Pope for any abuse of the power divinely given. The very fervour 
of this belief compelled him in conscience to write to the Legate Otto 
(c. 1237): ‘I know and I truly know, that the Lord Pope and the Holy 
Roman Church have this power, that they can freely dispose of all 
ecclesiastical benefices. I also know that whoever abuses this power, 
builds for hell-fire.’ The essay is a fine contribution to thirteenth-century 
history: as, indeed, are they all. 


The English Church in the Fourteenth Century. Based on the 
Birkbeck Lectures, 1948. By W. A. PANTIN. Pp. xii+292. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1955. 25s. 

Tuese lectures of Mr. Pantin bring the whole fourteenth-century 

English Church alive before the reader’s eyes, for here he sees it as with 

the eyes of a scholar to whom the original sources, published and un- 

published, are completely familiar, and who surveys it with both affec- 
tion and a critical understanding. Mr Pantin contends that the church 
of Occam, Bradwardine, and FitzRalph; of Margery Kemp, Langland, 
and Wyclif, should be understood as shaped by the work of thirteenth- 
century Englishmen, churchmen in particular, and not simply studied 
as the prelude to the Reformation. He has asked himself how far the 
activities, scholarship, and piety of fourteenth-century churchmen re- 
sulted from the efforts of thirteenth-century reformers like Langton, 

Grosseteste, and Pecham: whether they show the failure of earlier 

reforming efforts, or whether their development was in whole or part 

irrelevant, not to be inferred from their past? 

Mr. Pantin’s book is notable in dealing both with the mechanism of 
the Church (always rather a gloomy subject, for episcopal registers were 
records made by lawyers for lawyers) and with the religious life of 
parishes and individuals, as inferred from manuals for parish priests 
and the laity, and mystical books. These presuppose a class of reader 
already well instructed in the Christian obligations and virtues, and 
show that there was by now a class of devout laymen: the fourteenth- 
century mystical books were largely in English and addressed to lay 
people, opening for them a window on to the contemplative life. 
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Mr. Pantin is peculiarly illuminating about the working of the system 


of papal provisions, where he carries on the investigations of Professor 
Jacob: about the influence of colleges in the university, very great con- 


sidering their size (they were ‘intellectual coteries’, the equivalent of | 


the modern ‘small back room’: their very smallness meant that a group 
of very intelligent men lived closely together, sharpening each other's 
wits): about the careers of scholars who, for most of us, have been just 
names occurring frequently in catalogues of manuscripts: and about the 


setting of the scene for the Wycliffite movement. This becomes, not an | 


unheralded revolt against contemporary conditions, but the intellectual 
child of earlier academic thought and social forces. All these matters Mr. 
Pantin illustrates with apposite quotation, and his sense of humour 


sometimes triumphs over his seriousness in the selection. Mirk, he says, | 


in his Manuale Sacerdotis analyses the conduct of the good priest and the 
bad priest, and concludes: ‘Mirk takes a gloomy view of his contem- 
poraries, including the kinsman whom he is addressing. He is doing his 
best to improve them, yet he doubts whether it will be of much use.’ 
The laity, one gathers, always in ‘he Middle Ages danced and did the 
most unsuitable things in churchyards: parish life would seem to have 
been reasonably cheerful though sometimes disedifying. 

Mr. Pantin’s analysis of royal and papal appointments touches upon 
that ‘perennial problem, the entanglement of the church in the world, 
in the ambient society’. But in any Christian society it is always more 
than an entanglement: it is a question of the ‘enhingeing’ or interlocking 
of church and state, a very complex relationship. The respective shares 
of clerics and laymen in the national income is usually involved. Mr. 
Pantin touches upon the anticlericalism which arose in France, but not 
in England, in the first half of the fourteenth century, and explains it 
by the ways the system of papal provision and royal appointment worked 
in the two countries. But the anticlericalism of such men as Pierre 
Flotte and De Nogaret in the days of Philip IV would seem to have 
gone back to a cause more fundamental than the working of papal 
provisions: anticlericalism was bound to come when the west European 
laity found itself well enough educated to take over high administrative 
office. In the old Byzantine empire there had always been an educated 
laity, able to man the civil service and hold the great posts, and anti- 
clericalism did not arise; but in western Europe the clergy, who had 
long served an apprenticeship in Roman law under the old notaries, took 
over the chancellorship and high administrative posts of the Carolingian 
empire, and the new national kingdoms. They continued to hold them, 
while Byzantium, at the other end of the Mediterranean, employed 
laymen. It is surely significant that De Nogaret and the scholars from 
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Montpellier in the van of the anticlerical movement came from the 
Mediterranean parts of France. It was bound to spread soon to England: 
for though, as Mr. Pantin explains, it was largely royal civil servants who 
were promoted to bishoprics and were therefore not dissatisfied, yet to 
the common man it appeared that bishops were spiritual men mis- 
spending their time on secular affairs. Some of the success of Lollard 
propaganda derived from the contrast of this state of affairs with the 
simple Christianity of the gospels and the Acts: in short, from anti- 
clericalism. M. DEANESLY 


The Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages: A Study of 
the Ideological Relation of Clerical to Lay Power. By WALTER 
ULLMANN. Pp. xviii-+482. London: Methuen, 1955. 42s. 


THERE are several senses in which the word government can be used. 
The reader who might, from the title, think that he was going to be 
initiated into the practices of the Apostolic Chancery or Camera will 
find here only one chapter on the Court of the Pope. He will be given 
some details of the organization of the Palatium and he will find a dis- 
cussion of the papal claims to feudal superiority, not without a mention 
of the famous incident at Besangon. This and some very interesting 
liturgical comment on the Orders for the Papal coronation exhaust the 
institutional content. Government here is taken as the doctrine of 
the Papal Supremacy over the organized Christian world, over Christi- 
anitas, or, as Gregory I put it in far earlier language, societas rei publicae 
Christianae. It is the growth of what the author calls hierocracy, and 
his treatment of it will be found of permanent value to all students of 
the Middle Ages. This is a book marked by a rich and mature knowledge 
both of the sources and of modern monograph literature. 

It has a thesis, one which corresponds (may I say?) with a medieva- 
list’s deeper experiences of Papal history. Constantly, in dealing with 
Gregory VII or Alexander III, or even Innocent III himself, he has the 
feeling that all this has happened before: that the claims made for St. 
Peter were not far from those put forward by the earliest pontiffs: the 
difference is that people have now come to recognize them and to dis- 
cuss them and act upon them. Papal history has an ideological unity of 
akind that seems all the stronger the more the contrast with momentary 
historical fact and circumstance is realized. It is a unitary theory based 
upon progressively realized ambitions. The ambitions are to secure 
emancipation from the empire, to claim the spiritual government of all 
in the Christian society (hence actively to oppose all obstacles to such 
government) ; to use the re-created Emperor in the West as the protector 
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and bulwark of the Church and so to put the temporal arm at the service | 


of the spiritual. Dr. Ullmann gives us the new, and we believe correct, 


view of the Donation of Constantine, and places it in its Lombard. [ 


Frankish setting. The Pope must be justified in asking for the restitution | 


of territories in Italy, and an original grant of such territories must be 
found for him. But the Donation only carries out what Pope Gelasius 


had been claiming : the complete supremacy of the spiritual society over | 


the temporal. The temporal power has the duty of fulfilling certain 


functions. In time these functions will be connected with the revived | 


Roman empire, i.e. the Empire over Latin Christians, and the Emperor 
will carry out on a world scale his function of patrician. The Emperor 


may have his rulership from God, but it is a divine benefictum which he | 


has received, and has to be administered in the interest of ecclesiastical 
superiors: as Dr. Ullmann quotes from Gelasius in an apposite passage: 


‘Imperatores christiani subdere debent exsecutiones suas ecclesiasticis | 


praesulibus, non praeferre.’ In sum, says the author, ‘the Gelasian 
thesis culminates in the monarchic concept of the principatus’. (Those 
who speak of the ‘Gelasian Theory’ as one of balanced dualism had 
better take note.) The Pope as the successor of St. Peter has therefore 


sole auctoritas over the corporate body of Christians, and a distinction | 


is made between the auctoritas of the Pope and the lesser administrative 
potestas of the secular rulers. To reach the other end of the book, the 
Gregorian reform and the twelfth century, is to find these Gelasian 
ideas being put into execution, when the spiritual power is considered 
not only to be capable of instituting earthly authority but also of 
judging it. 

It is not to be thought that these high claims went unanswered. The 
difficulty was, as Dr. Ullmann shows, that if you accepted the notion of 
an organized Christian society, then the claims of the Petrine supremacy 
logically followed. Dualism could never convince. The only way to 
counteract the Papal theory was to deny that the society which controlled 
the things of the spirit should thereby also control earthly government 
and administration. Theoretically this could be done either by making 
the Emperor—along the old Byzantine lines—Rex et Sacerdos and 
giving him a general religious control over the faithful; or—as the result 
of Aristotelian study—by claiming that the state is the self-sufficient 
concentration of society organized for the good life. That was what 
Marsilius did. By the time when Dr. Ullmann’s book stops, these 
Byzantine-Hohenstaufen and Aristotelian reactions had not prevailed. 
They were indeed to appear in the course of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, not least in France and to a certain extent, as the 
Anonymous of York foreshadowed, in England also. The doctrine of 
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the independence of the temporal power from the spiritual was taken 
up regnally, so to speak, and had roots in canonistic no less than in 
civilian thought. 

This, if I do not garble him, is the author’s thesis. It depends on a 
subtle concatenation of expressed doctrine, symbolism (how interesting 
is Dr. Ullmann’s preoccupation with ritual form!), and historical fact, 
and is not lightly to be disentangled. Is it not perhaps presented with 
rather too conscious continuity ? Was there not more opportunism in the 
picture? How far were Stephen II and Leo III convinced Romanists, 
returning to theories of the protecting Emperor and his duty towards 
the Church? More attractive is Dr. Ullmann’s emphasis on the danger 
of Charlemagne’s plan to erect a second Rome at Aachen and the need 
for harnessing this new departure. ‘If this scheme of things had gone 
through’, Dr. Ullmann observes, ‘the foundations of the papal theme 
would have been sapped.’ The seat of the empire must be where the 
Pope wished it to be. There must be no new Byzantine court. Such 
realistic perception is a better guide than—in places—the ‘ideational’ 
considerations so strongly emphasized. But let there be no cavilling. 
What Dr. Ullmann has at any rate made clear is that from the second 
half of the fifth century the doctrine of the superiority of the spiritual 
power over the temporal was current; and that from the Frankish 
period onwards the duty of the supreme secular power to relieve, rescue, 
and assist the Pope is recognized and acted upon, even at one epoch to 
the purification of the Holy See itself and the deposition of its holders. 
He has demonstrated that the reforming movement of the eleventh 
century is no sudden upsurge of principle, but the execution throughout 
Christendom of the Gelasian ideas and the purificatory schemes of 
earlier Councils (e.g. the Council of Paris, 829). Neither Cardinal 
Humbert nor Gregory VII is a novel phenomenon: it is their context 
and the intensity of their conviction that make the difference. 


Concilium Florentinum: Documenta et Scriptores. Quae supersunt 
Actorum Graecorum Concilii Florentini. Edited by JosepH GILL, 
S.J. 2 Parts. Pp. xci-+-492. Rome: Pontifical Institute of Oriental 
Studies, 1953. 

Stupents labouring through the conciliar texts printed by Hardouin or 

Mansi, to say nothing of their predecessors, frequently become aware of 

the incompleteness of the manuscript sources and the uncritical use of 

the material itself. The edition before us is a work of modern scholarship 
prefaced by a lucid appreciation of the problems raised. Father Gill, 
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whose London University thesis on the Acta of Ferrara-Florence broke 


new ground in conciliar study, is responsible for this new text of the | 


Greek Acta, in the noteworthy Vatican series dealing with the history 
of the Council. Much has already been published: under Dr. George | 
Hofmann’s editorship, the Papal Letters, the Cameral Acts, local ad- 
ministrative records, and some of the political treatises have seen the 
light. But the present edition of the Acta is the heart of the matter; and | 
when Andrew of Santa Croce’s Dialogus and the prejudiced but valuable | 
history of Syropulos have been published, we shall possess for Ferrara- 
Florence an outstanding body of testimony, and shall be able to say, 
like Finke in his preface to the last volume of the Acta of Constance, 
that ‘the history of the Council can now be written’. 

All editions of the Greek acts so far made derive from the first, pub- 
lished by Matthew Devarius in 1577, of which ‘they are nothing else but 


transcriptions, with, perhaps, certain grammatical variants rashly intro- | 


duced by the different editors’. The first step forward is to recognize, 
with Fr. Gill, the diversitas fontium. All the Greek manuscripts of the 
Council’s Acta derive from one or other of two sources ; but it is necessary 


to distinguish between them, since along such lines the manuscripts can | 
be grouped, and the archetype of each manuscript family, or at any rate | 4 


its earliest derivative, arrived at. Pursuing this duplicitas, Fr. Gill finds 
these sources in (a) the Practica concilii, the work of the three Greek 


notaries appointed to take the minutes of the Council, on the one hand; | 


and (5) the Descriptio concilii, an account of the Council which Plousiade- 
nos called the Liber secundus, on the other. The editor, not without 
certain reservations, is inclined to follow Frommann in attributing the 
Descriptio to Dorotheus, archbishop of Mitylene, an eye-witness from 
the arrival of the Greeks at Venice to the end of the Council. Internal 
evidence shows that the Descriptio is certainly contemporary. Round 


these sources the thirty-four manuscripts, which have passed under the | 
editor’s examination, group themselves. The first family is confined very | 
largely to Acta, the minutes of the speeches and discussions pure and — 


simple, of which Paris, Bibl. Nat., Cod. Graec. 427 appears to be the 
earliest surviving example. The second family, written in popular and 
contemporary Greek, has a longer Introduction, records all the sessions, 
the act of union, and the final discussions; and a third covers most of 
the ground of the second but in more carefully chosen language. From 
among the second family Fr. Gill uses for his text MS. Florence, Cod. 
Graec., Conventi soppressi 3, written by John Plousiadenos between 
1465 and 1470, and Paris B.N., Cod. Graec. 423, by the same writer. 
For the Acta, as he observes, the second manuscript group is only 4 
secondary source: but for the Descriptio itself it is a first-hand authority. 
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The new critique enables the main body of the discussions at Ferrara 
and Florence to be seen in proper perspective. At the beginning of 







: history | Volume I, devoted entirely to Ferrara, stands the Entry into Italy, the 
George | exhortation of the patriarch, and the discussion on purgatorial fire. The 
ocal ad- more serious arguments begin (pp. 27 f.) with the address of Mark 


seen the | Eugenikos and the Acta of 8 October 1438. Much of them will be 
ter; and | familiar, but the new text serves a valuable purpose in correcting the 
valuable | emendations of earlier editors and printing the readings of the best 
Ferrara- | manuscripts. It becomes increasingly clear of what great importance 
> to say, _ were the sessions at Ferrara for revealing the theological presuppositions 
nstance, of the two parties and their fundamental differences of method, e.g. in 

the way in which the two sides used the definitions of the early oecu- 


st, pub- | menical Councils. The discussion between Cardinal Julian Cesarini and 
else but | Marc Eugenikos in the tenth session, 18 November, while revealing ‘the 
ly intro- atmosphere of common study’ in which the high debate was conducted, 


cognize, | at the same time showed the difficulty which the Latins felt in interpret- 
s of the | ing proofs which, to the Greeks, seemed entirely clear. It would not be 
ecessary right to charge the emperor’s party with a lack of theological acumen; 
ipts can | but they attached to expressions like yevvay, 76 drroxeiuevov and even 
any rate | apyy their traditional significance, and must have been interested to 
“ill finds | hear from a Latin speaker propositions such as generare est actio notiona- 
e Greek | lis(19th session, ii. 283). On the Greek side much was taken for granted 
e hand; | that a Latin theologian with a training in Ockhamist logic and in nice 
ousiade- distinctions of terminology could not willingly accept. Latin canonists 
without | and theologians had got into the way of commenting and glossing their 
ting the | own General Councils in terms that corresponded with the advance of 
ss from | grammatical scholarship and philosophical thought, and required much 
Internal } the same of their Eastern colleagues. Thus when they were confronted 
Round }| with Bessarion’s statement A¢éyopev 31) Ste od Sez mpoobeivar’ Kai Sia Ta 
nder the | ayiww Sei£opev robo, Sr od pdvovvonudtwv KwAvovar mpoobjKny oi maré- 
ned very | pes,dAAa xai Ad£ewyv,' it was tempting to point out the absurdities likely to 
ure and _ follow, and it took all the available tact and persuasion of the principals, 
» be the | even down to the Extreme Sentence of the Patriarch, to set matters 
ular and | right. Given these circumstances and conditions, the importance of 
sessions, | having an entirely castigated and correct text of the discussions need 
most of | not be emphasized. A good example occurs in the 19th session, where 
e. From | oii, 285 the editor has inserted an emendation which is entirely neces- 
ce, Cod. | sary, because the Greek notaries did not understand the Latin argu- 
between | ment. It was a question of the meaning of substantia, which, as Fr. Gill 
> writer. | nightly adds in a note, for the Latins commonly signified principium quo, 
s only a | idelicet essentiam vel naturam. The editor’s insertion of the negative 
thority. The Bohemians had taken much the same line at Basel five years previously. 
ear 


M 
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restores the sense of the passage. Throughout, one is reminded of the 
great difficulty which the three notaries must have had in reporting 


correctly such theological discussions. E. F. Jacos 
: 


| 


Fire Norske Messeordninger fra Middelalderen. Utgitt med inp- 
ledning og analyse av HELGE FA@uN. Pp. 131-+4 illustrations, 
with a Summary in English. (Skrifter utgitt av Det Norske | 
Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo.) Oslo, 1953. Nor. Kr. 14. 


Turee of the four texts here edited are the Ordinary and Canon of the | 
Mass, with the celebrant’s private preparatory and final prayers, from | 
the printed Missale Nidrosiense of 1519 (A), and from two manuscript 
Manuals, or Rituals, belonging respectively to c. 1300 (B) and to some 
part of the thirteenth century (C). B appears to have been written fora 
parish church in the city of Nidaros. The fourth text (D) is the Canon 
only, derived from a manuscript Manual, which omits all the Ord 
Missae precedent to the Preface, and which upon palaeographical 
grounds may be dated c. 1200. 

The text of D is in close agreement with that of the Canon in cap. 
xxiii of the Micrologus. It omits the words, ‘et omnibus orthodoxis’, &,, 
which occur at the end of “Te igitur’ and which the Micrologus describes | 
as superfluous; and it reads ‘Domini dei nostri’ in ‘Unde et memores’. 
Its rubrics also generally agree in substance, and sometimes verbally, 
with the rubrics in the Canon of the Micrologus. The comprehensive 





formula of administration again follows the Micrologus, and presupposes 


the practice of intinction. D further includes a Communio and Post- 
communio, both from the Mass of the Trinity which, in many medie- 


val Missals, is appointed for Nuptial Masses. The presence of these two | 


features in D is te be explained by the fact that D occurs in a Manual, of 
which the Ordo ad facienda sponsalia forms an integral part. 
A, B, and C, particularly in the Ordinary, exhibit the eclecticism 


characteristic of medieval derived Roman rites. In the case of A, Dr. | 


Fzhn observes indications of English and Norman influence, and notes 
parallels with late Sarum usage. It may be added that extra-Norman 
French and central Italian usages have also contributed elements. A 
comparison of A and B suggests that A represents a developed and 
revised version of the rite embodied in B. French and Italian elements 
are present also in B and C. 

Certain details are of interest. The offertory of B opens with the 
familiar short prayer, ‘Suscipe sancta trinitas hanc oblationem quam 
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offert’, which proceeds, however, with the phrase, ‘populus tuus’, in- 
stead of the more usual ‘famulus tuus’. This clearly associates the people 
with the offering of the elements, and may imply an offertory procession. 
A personal presentation of the oblation by the celebrant is provided, as 
in many French medieval Missals, at the conclusion of the offertory 
ceremonies, immediately before ‘Orate .. . fratres’, and is made with a 
shorter form of the longer ‘Suscipe’ found in the Micrologus, the singular 
‘offero’ being substituted for the plural ‘offerimus’. In A the offertory 
has been revised. The first ‘Suscipe’ has been removed; and the second 
has recovered its original and plural form, so that a personal offering is 
no longer assigned to the celebrant. In regard to the Canon the rubrical 
directions of B, though somewhat more explicit than those of D, are 
generally few and simple, and, like those of D, are derived from or 
suggested by the Micrologus. The Micrologus supplies verbatim the 
mystical! explanation, worked into the rubrics, of the raising of the 
celebrants voice at the words, ‘Nobis quoque peccatoribus’, and of the 
five signs of the cross made in the course of ‘Per quem haec omnia’, &c. 
The rubrical directions of A, on the other hand, are as full and elaborate 
as those in the late Sarum Missals. A and B agree in restoring to “Te 
igitur’ the final phrases omitted in D. A and B again agree in preserving, 
at the end of the list of saints in ‘Communicantes’, a clause, of a kind 
common in French medieval Missals, commemorating the saints or 
saint of the day: the clause in A is a more concise form of that in B. The 
‘Communicantes’ of A is further marked by a curious error. The name 
‘Siluestri’ replaces ‘Sixti’ or ‘Sisti’. Dr. Fahn persuasively accounts for 
the error by reference to a comment of Innocent III occurring in De 
sacro altaris mysterio and quoted by Durandus in the Rationale. C stands 
in some contrast to B. Though following the same pattern, it differs 
from B in several details of the Ordinary. It retains, for instance, the 
ceremony of kissing the textus of the gospels at the celebrant’s ascent 
to the altar; and it employs the Apologia Sacerdotis, ‘Ante conspectum 
diuine maiestatis tue’, &c., as a prayer to be said after the kiss, as in some 
Italian Missals of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The rubrics of C 
are reduced to a minimum, and are mostly captions. The Canon has 
lost the leaf containing “Te igitur’ and the first half of the Memento 
Vivorum; the remainder is lacking in rubrics. In text the Canon of C 
is a descendant, with slight revision, from that of the Ordo Romanus 
which Mgr. Andrieu numbers as VII. Its most remarkable feature is 
the introduction of ‘Amen’ at the end of ‘Supplices te rogamus’. C 
therefore presents us with what must be one of the earliest occurrences 
of this usage. 

It is to be hoped that this brief notice has conveyed some notion of 
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the character, and interest, of the texts edited by Dr. Fahn. Hei 


greatly to be congratulated on his work. He has made a valuable contr. 
bution to knowledge of the Mass in a field hitherto almost unexplored 
More will now be demanded of him. It is very much to be desired tha | 
he will undertake an edition in full of the Nidaros Missal of 1519, and’ 
also of one or all of the Manuals from which his texts are taken. If he| 
could discover and edit a Consuetudinarium Nidrosiense, he would & 
much to answer the questions which a study of the Ordo Missae in A 
and B inevitably provokes. Epwarp C. Ratcuim 


Die Taufe beim jungen Luther; eine Untersuchung iiber das Werden | 
der reformatorischen Sakraments- und Taufauffassung. By Wr. | 
NER JETTER. Pp. x+372. (Beitrage zur historischen Theologie, | 
vol. 18.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1954. DM. 38.20. | 

ANY serious discussion of Baptism is of interest today, and an exposition | 


of Luther’s views may well be relevant for others besides Lutherans. Un- 
fortunately, Dr. Jetter has been able to give us in this volume only a part 





of his wide-ranging and immensely detailed research into the subject. 


About a third of the book is taken up with the teaching of St. Augustine | 


and representative Schoolmen, while the rest traces the development of | 


Luther’s thought between the years 1509 and 1518. This does not result 


in a full and rounded statement of Luther’s position, though it is un- | 


doubtedly important as establishing that all the essential ingredients of 
his doctrine of the sacraments in general and baptism in particular were 
present before his emergence as a reformer. That is to say, although his 
sacramental teaching came to be elaborated largely through controversy 
—with the Romanists on the one hand and the Sectaries on the other— 
its nature was not determined by the views of his opponents. Instead, 


it developed pari passu with the rest of his thought, with which it is | 
| upw 


fully in harmony. 

In his earlier works, Luther has surprisingly little to say of the sacra- 
ments, though he uses the word sacramentum freely in other connexions 
and especially in contrast to exemplum. (‘The Cross of Christ, for instance, 


permease 


may be understood in two ways, either as sacramentum or as exem- | 


the view that traditional doctrine and practice had failed to meet Luther's 
spiritual need, If he is right, the increasing frequency of reference to the 
sacraments later must mean that deepening evangelical insight brought 
with it a renewed valuation of the sacraments. ‘There is, however, as yet 
no sign of the rejection of any of the traditional seven sacraments, and 


new ideas are for the most part clothed in old terminology. The first | 
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clear evidence of a new terminology and a definite break with traditional 


conceptions appears to be in the Lectures on Hebrews. 

The main characteristic emphases that emerge from Jetter’s study 
may be stated in brief as follows. Luther asserts the primacy of the Word 
over the sacraments; the Word can be effective without the sacraments, 
but not the sacraments without the Word. Unlike the Schoolmen, who 
had understood grace in terms of the sacraments, Luther understands 
the sacraments in terms of grace; and unlike Augustine, who had made 
the efficacy of the sacraments dependent on the Church, Luther makes 
the very existence of the Church dependent on the Word and sacraments. 
But as he maintains a thoroughly personalistic idea of grace, which is 
received by faith alone, he cannot absolutely maintain that the sacra- 
ments are necessary to salvation. He represents Baptism not as impart- 
ing a special character, but as giving a new status, a new relation to God 
—by the act of God; and this is not simply an act of initiation, but the 
foundation of the whole life of the Christian. Since the new relation can 
be entered into by faith alone, however, the actual rite of Baptism—the 
time and form of it—is of subordinate importance. 

Jetter cannot be criticized for not giving us what he did not promise 
to give, but it is to be hoped that he will follow up this study with an- 
other, in which Luther’s later teaching is examined in relation to the 
earlier, and a more systematic account given of his mature position. In 
the meantime there is an excellently lucid and concise survey in Erich 
Roth’s little book, Sakrament nach Luther (Berlin, 1952), which Jetter 
seems not to have used. Roth shows that the Word that has ‘primacy 
over the sacraments’ is the Logos that became flesh, who also has the 
primacy over the written and spoken word of Scripture and the Chris- 
tian preacher. The written and spoken word, moreover, has itself a sacra- 
mental character—a human, earthly, material aspect as well as a divine 
and spiritual. Still more, Luther’s sacramental doctrine is wholly bound 
up with his Christology, the doctrine of the Word made flesh. Christ is 
for Luther the sacrament of sacraments, and, in relation to him, what we 
(and Luther) commonly call the ‘Word and sacraments’ are both on the 
same level. Just as the humanity of Christ without the Word would be 
of no significance, but with the Word is the supreme revelation of God, 
so also we may say of the ‘Word and sacraments’ that without the 
Word they are of no avail, but with the Word they are means of revela- 
tion and of God’s own approach to us. (Roth speaks of them respectively 
as Héroffenbarung and Sehoffenbarung.) Unless this Christological point 
of view is borne constantly in mind, Luther’s sacramenta! doctrine 

cannot be properly understood. 
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Luther als Ausleger der Synoptiker. By WALTHER VON LoEWENICcH,§ i$ 9° 
Pp. 305. (Forschungen zur Geschichte und Lehre des Protes | to 4 
tantismus, Zehnte Reihe, Band V.) Munich: Chr. Kaiser, 1954. there 
DM. 20 (bound), 17.50 (unbd.) p Luth 

IT is an interesting fact that while Luther never took the gospels as a basis | a 

for his lectures, he showed a decided preference for them in preaching, emer 

Over half his extant sermons are on Gospel texts, and about a thousand ane 

of them on the synoptic gospels. From these and certain other sources ap pe: 

E. Miilhaupt has selected some half-dozen volumes (D. Martin Luthen judge 

Evangelien-Auslegung, Gottingen, 1938 ff.) that virtually form a com- aan 

plete commentary on all four gospels, while G. Ebeling (Evangelisch B his o 


Evangelienauslegung, Munich, 1942) has made a detailed study of | coche 
Luther’s hermeneutics, tracing their development and comparing them 


‘tw 
with those traditionally employed. Professor von Loewenich has now hee 
supplemented Ebeling’s work—and also his own Luther und das johan-| 4... 


neische Christentum (1935)—with an examination of Luther’s treatment only 
of the Synoptists, not so much in respect of his methods as of their 
results. In particular, he has inquired how far Luther was able to re- 
cognize and do justice to the distinctive character of the Synoptists, in | hans 
view of his notorious predilection for St. Paul. 

The allegation of one-sided Paulinism, common among modern Pro- lk 
testants, has now been taken up against Luther by Roman Catholic 4. 
scholars, who use it to reverse the old contention that Luther with his 
sola scriptura stood on firmer ground than his opponents with their 
appeal to tradition. It is now Luther who gives an inadequate and) 4:7, 
distorted account of the faith, owing to his failure to appreciate the 


many-sided testimony of Scripture, which Catholicism fully recognizes. | — 
Joseph Lortz, for example, who gives full credit to Luther for seeking | |... 
to listen to what the Bible has to say, nevertheless maintains that he was | oh, 
not a Vollhérer of the Bible; he perceived only a part, if an important | ,.., 
part, of its message. If this contention is right, it is important thatit ” 5, 


should be heeded, especially at a time when (as Loewenich believes) the | 5. y 
*“Luther-renascence’ of recent decades has tended among Lutherans to | tem 
result in a too uncritical devotion to Luther. It is with such practical 
considerations as these in mind that Loewenich has written his book. | Spi 

The question whether Luther really does justice to the Synoptists, T 
however, proves difficult to answer with a simple yes or no. On the whole, C 
as Loewenich shows with a wealth of illustration, he takes an unexpec- B 
tedly clear and objective view of his material, and does not force it into [ 
a Paulinist mould. He uses here as elsewhere all available resources of 
scholarship in the attempt rightly to understand his text; but his re- 


sources are naturally those of his own, not of our, time, and his interest Ruc 
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is not that of critico-historical scholarship, but of a preacher concerned 
to deliver a message. Hence at four main points Loewenich finds that 
there is a certain ‘tension between text and exposition’. (1) Although 
Luther is unsurpassed in his appreciation of, and devotion to, the 
Synoptic Jesus, he cannot help seeing him largely in the light of tradi- 
tional dogmatic Christology. (2) Strongly as he insists that faith without 
works is dead, and that love is an essential mark of a Christian, he does 
not quite come to grips with the problem of ‘faith and works’ as it 
appears in the Synoptists. In particular, he too easily interprets the 
judgement according to works, of which the Synoptists speak, as a judge- 
ment according to the faith of which the works are evidence. (3) Despite 
his own apocalyptic expectations, he fails to appreciate the intensely 
eschatological outlook of the Gospels, so that in his doctrine of the 
‘two governments’ he gives greater weight to, and is less critical of, the 
‘earthly ordinances’, than the spirit of the Gospels would warrant. (In 
this connexion it seems that Loewenich himself admits no ‘realized’ but 
only ‘futurist’ eschatology in the gospels.) (4) While he is inclined to a 
literal acceptance of the Gospel narratives in general, he displays certain 
tendencies to ‘spiritualization’, as, for instance, in his conception of the 
Ascension, or of heaven and hell, where he has clearly abandoned the real- 
ism of biblical cosmology and indulged in a bit of ‘demythologizing’(!). 

Loewenich describes his work as a study in the history of exegesis, 
which is meant also as a contribution to the perennial problem of under- 
standing the Gospel and communicating it to the present age. In it he 
does not give us simply his own assessment of Luther, but by allowing 
him to speak very extensively for himself he furnishes a mass of excel- 
lent source-material on which we can form our own judgement. If he 
pays less attention than he might to the fact that Luther’s exposition 
was delivered from the pulpit, his excuse might be that in Luther’s time 
scholarly exegesis and homiletics were less clearly distinguished than they 
are today. But just for that reason there is perhaps much to be learned 
from one who was a master in the art of making the Gospel records live, 
so that the text itself spoke to the condition of the hearers in their con- 
temporary situation. 


Spiritus Creator: Studien zu Luthers Theologie. By REGIN PRENTER. 
Translated by W. THIEMANN. Pp. 395. (Forschungen zur 
Geschichte und Lehre des Protestantismus, Zehnte Reihe, 
Band VI.) Munich: Chr. Kaiser, 1954. DM. 17.50 (bound), 
DM. 14.50 (unbd.). 

In Die Anschauung vom heiligen Geiste bei Luther (Gottingen, 1898) 

Rudolf Otto came to the conclusion that Luther’s conception of the Holy 
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Spirit was cast largely in the traditional mould, and that it played no | 


essential part in his evangelical understanding of Christianity. For 
nearly fifty years no other considerable study of the subject appeared, 
and the view became widely accepted that Luther had really nothing tp 
say about the Spirit—just as it is commonly believed that he has no 
doctrine of sanctification. Professor Prenter’s book, however, of which 
the first edition (in Danish) appeared in 1944, and the second in 1946, 
puts an end to all that. With an abundance of invaluable evidence from 
the sources Prenter shows that there is no aspect of Luther’s theology 
into which the thought of the Spirit does not enter and play an essential 
part. Indeed, his study of the doctrine of the Spirit in Luther has led 
him to give us what is virtually a theology of Luther in outline. It has 
also enabled him, incidentally, to demonstrate the essential unity and 
consistency of Luther’s thought. The first part of the book covers the 
period up to 1522, during which Luther’s reforming ideas took shape and 
he entered on his struggle with Rome, while the second part deals with 


his subsequent campaign against the Enthusiasts, or Schwdrmer, as he | 


called them. In his own time, of course, the Romanists regarded Luther 
as no better than an Enthusiast, and the Enthusiasts considered him 
still half, or more than half, a Papist. But Luther himself held that the 











two parties of his opponents represented simply different aspects of the | 


same fundamental error: neither of them had a right understanding of 


the Holy Spirit, for both tended to confuse the distinction between flesh | 


and spirit with that between matter and spirit. Whether Luther was 
always right in his judgement of his opponents may be debatable, but 


with that question Prenter is not concerned. His aim is to give an account | 


of Luther’s own understanding of the Spirit, which he shows to be both 
thoroughly biblical and fundamentally the same both in the younger and 
the older Luther. The book has been translated from the second Danish 
edition, which was virtually an unaltered reproduction of the first. In 
his preface to the German version, the author says he would now express 
himself a little more cautiously at certain points and, in particular, 
would be rather less sharply polemical. But the main thesis stands 
unchanged, and the book is not only an indispensable asset for every 
student of Luther, but also a most valuable contribution towards our 
understanding of the third article of the Creed. 


Das Ringen Luthers um die Freiheit der Theologie von der Philosophie. 
By WILHELM LINK. Edited by E. Wor and M. Mezcer. Pp. 
x-+ 392. (2. unveranderte Auflage). Munich: Chr. Kaiser, 1955. 
DM. 16.50 (bound), DM. 13.50 (unbd.). 
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| what Bultmann is really after can all be found already in Luther. That 


may be so, but what Luther was after could much better be described 
as the de-philosophizing of theology than as the demythologizing of the 
New Testament. It was not his aim to interpret the Christian faith in 
terms of existentialism or any other philosophy, but (in his own words) 
‘to warn men off philosophy and persuade them to attend to Holy 
Scripture’. Here, according to Link, we have the key to Luther’s re- 
forming outlook and a way out of the confusion arising from the diverse 
and often contradictory interpretations offered by both Protestant and 
Catholic scholars during the past fifty years. By way of illustration he 
takes the characteristic formula, simul justus et peccator, and argues 
that this is rightly understood only as a ‘confession’, the utterance of a 
believing man standing before God in prayer. It is not, and is not meant 
to be, ‘an objective and general description of what man is’, but has to 
do with the relation between man and God, when that relation is deter- 
mined by the revelation of God in Christ. All genuine theological 
utterance is of this nature, and to understand it otherwise is to mis- 
understand it. Misunderstanding is easy, however, since theology has 
to use the same language as philosophy. There is no harm in this so long 
as the philosophical terms and concepts are used simply to facilitate the 
communication of the Gospel. But there is always a risk that they will 
modify and even distort the character of the Gospel ; and this, according 
to Link, is what had happened in the history of theological thought 
prior to Luther. In St. Thomas, in St. Augustine, and in Nominalism 
and Mysticism, one or another type of philosophical thought had de- 
termined the conception of the Gospel, sullied its purity, modified its 
depth and range; and this was the point on which Luther’s criticism 
fastened. Luther himself, of course, makes quite free use of any philo- 
sophical ideas that will serve his purpose: he can talk, as Link says, like 
a Nominalist, an Augustinian, or even an Aristotelian. Yet he is none of 
these, for he is sharply critical of them all. His interest lies not in the 
exposition of any philosophical truth, but in the proclamation of that 
theological truth which is concentrated in the doctrine of justification, 
and which, as Link shows, is fundamental for our understanding of 
God, man, and the world, and for Christian living in the world. This 
book, of which the first edition appeared in 1940, in the series Forschungen 
zur Geschichte und Lehre des Protestantismus, is a most important contribu- 
tion not only to the interpretation of Luther, but also to the contemporary 
debate about the nature of theological thinking. The tragically early 
death of its author in a mountaineering accident in 1939 robbed the 
world of theological scholarship of a most able and stimulating mind. 
Puitie S. WATSON 
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Studi sulla Chiesa Antica e sull’ Umanesimo. Pp. xii+352. (Analecta 7 


Gregoriana, vol. 70.) Rome: Gregorian University Press, 1954. 


AN ‘international conference’, 13-17 October 1953, at the Gregorian 
University celebrated the fourth centenary of St. Ignatius Loyola’s 


founding of his Roman college, parent of the university. Four themes | 


were discussed : the early Church in the light of archaeology, the element 
of humanism in the Ratio Studiorum of the first Jesuit colleges, Church 
and State from Hildebrand to Boniface VIII, and Jansenism. The volume 
under review contains the papers contributed on the first two themes, 

Professor E. Josi, reviewing the work of Christian archaeology in 
Rome, draws attention to the learned world’s debt to the Vatican fora 
liberal policy in this matter. J. Vivés of Barcelona, with special know- 
ledge of the Spanish epigraphic field, discusses the use of epigraphic 
material. Of the half-dozen interesting, if minor, papers that follow may 
be mentioned the plea by Dom IIdefonso Tassi that the hagiographer’s 


real task is the history of cultus and that archaeology is no negligible | 


part of his resources. ‘Chiesa Antica’ only occupies 106 pages. Two- 
thirds of the volume is concerned with Jesuit educational principles, 
established in 159y under the title of Ratio Studiorum. G. Toffanni 
begins by considering the acceptance by St. Ignatius of a humanistic 
element in his conception of Christian education, not as a yielding to 
the neo-pagan influence of the Renascence, but as recognizing new 
fields for Christian conquest by those who would venture beyond the 
confines of scholasticism. Fr. de Dainville traces the growing part of 
history, aided by geography, in the scheme of Jesuit education. Nine 
other papers variously illustrate the fruitfulness of the humanism in the 








Ratio Studiorum as the Society addressed itself to its educational mission | 


in newly discovered lands and cultures. 

Thus on two themes the reader will find in this volume interesting and 
varied papers in five languages. Slighter, perhaps, than the articles that 
usually form the content of a learned journal, these papers can neverthe- 
less be read with pleasure and profit. W. TELFER 


Nuove Ricerche Storiche sul Giansenismo. [Papers read in the 
Ecclesiastical History section of the Gregorian Centenary Con- 
gress, October 1953.] Pp. vii+310. (Analecta Gregoriana, 
vol, 71.) Rome: Gregorian University Press, 1954. 

THE present generation of continental students of Jansenism dates from 

the work of A. de Meyer in Belgium, A. C. Jemolo in Italy, and J. 

Orcibal in France. This volume of Nuove Ricerche earns its title because 
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several of the papers in it really advance our knowledge of the history 
of the movement. In respect of French Jansenism, Dr. Orcibal revises 
some of his own previously expressed opinions (cp. p. 45, n. 58) in a 
paper which some readers will feel over-emphasizes the importance of 
neo-platonic elements in the Augustinus and at Port-Royal : his contribu- 
tion to the Augustinian congress at Paris in September 1954 has shown 
that this is symptomatic of an evolution in his thinking. Dr. Nouwens 
from Holland, in a very suggestive paper, shows how far from conven- 
tional anti-Fansenism was the spirit of St. Margaret Mary Alacoque. 
Both these essays fall well within the terms of reference of an admirable 
preliminary discourse by Fr. Lucien Ceyssens, on the historical notion 
of Jansenism, which (he holds) is not conceivable without constant 
reference to its contrary, just as the Counter-Reformation implies the 
Renascence. 

A contrasting point of view is trenchantly defined by Fr. G. M. de 
Giovanni, for whom Jansenism represents ‘the strongest infiltration ever 
achieved by Lutheranism and Calvinism into the post-Reformation 
Catholic church’ (p. 196). 

Most of the papers deal with Jansenism in Italy. It may therefore be 
permissible to pass by without particular discussion the specialized 
contributions dealing with the Low Countries, Spain, and Canada, 
though it is in one of these, by Fr. I. de Villapadierna, that we find 
incidentally the most succint and perspicacious account of Italian 
Jansenism—‘in Genoa, imbued with Jacobin republicanism; in Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany, overtly Febronian; in Rome, more strictly dogmatic, 
anti-Jesuit; and finally in Naples and Sicily, allied to the ‘‘enlighten- 
ment”, anti-clerical’ (p. 276). Each of these aspects of a comparatively 
little-known chapter of church history is discussed in one or more 
illuminating articles, covering the period from the promotion of Cardinal 
Bona (1669) to the end of the eighteenth century. If a single conclusion 
emerges from these inquiries, it is perhaps this: that Jansenism was 
always and everywhere an ‘opposition’ (as from the origins at Louvain 
and in the Sorbonne; and during the troubles of the régale)—allying 
itself, with instinctive opportunism, to whatever tendencies (academic, 
social, political) might embarrass those in power. 

At p. 185 one contributor gives currency to the erroneous statement 
that Augustinus was printed at Rome in 1643 and 1652. Fr. Ceyssens 
shows elsewhere (p. 21, n. 53) that this mistake originates from a 
misprint (for Rouen) in the Italian translations of Pastor. 

N. J. ABERCROMBIE 
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Essays on the Law of Nature. By JoHN Locke. The Latin Text 
with a Translation, Introduction, and Notes, together with 
Transcripts of Locke’s Shorthand in his Journal for 1676, 
Edited by W. von LeypEN. Pp. xi-+-292, 2 plates. Oxford; 
Clarendon Press, 1954. 35s. 


THE Lovelace papers, now in the Bodleian, have been known for some 
time to be a rich deposit of unpublished material for biographers and 
critics of John Locke. How rich we can now see from the treasures 
which Dr von Leyden has been able to excavate. This book consists 
of six Latin essays on the Law of Nature, written by Locke soon after 
the Restoration, together with a valedictory speech by Locke as retiring 
Censor of Moral Philosophy at Christ Church in 1664 and some early 
philosophical opuscula from Locke’s shorthand notebook. The Latin is 
accompanied by an excellent translation, and a most scholarly critical 
introduction, incisive and closely reasoned, in which Locke’s debts 
(to Hooker, Sanderson, Culverwel, Cumberland, and others) are dis- 
covered and analysed. We are shown with beautiful clarity how the 
young Locke felt his way towards the positions he was to hold by 
1690 when he published his major works, the Essay on Human Under- 
standing and the two Treatises of Civil Government. 

The most interesting thing which emerges is that the young Locke, 


like most men of his time, held firmly that Nature teaches a moral law | 


but that he was well aware of the difficulties which such a doctrine 
involves. Where does such a law come from? And how exactly do we 
know it? Locke was already influenced enough by Hobbes to believe 
that there can be no law unless someone has willed it. And he was 
already rejecting Descartes’s belief in innate ideas. He was clearly in 
some discomfort. If he made Natural Law simply the law which God 
has willed, could he distinguish it sufficiently from revelation and from 
Divine Law proper? If all men recognize Natural Law by ‘universal 
consent’, does Natural Law become an innate idea? It is a fascinating 
study to see how Locke solved, or at least half-solved, his problems, 
without making God a mere deus ex machina and without making 
Natural Law a mere inference from the facts of our experience. We can 
see, too, how fascinated he was by mathematics, the most exciting 
science of his day. And we can see how much and in what sense Locke 
believed in God. Above all, we are able to watch the wrestlings of a 
great but still immature mind with really knotty problems in epistemo- 
logy. Dr. von Leyden provides us with exactly the right amount and 
the right kind of ringside commentary. CHRISTOPHER Morris 
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Swift and the Church of Ireland. By Louis A. Lanpa. Pp. xvi+-206. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. 215. 


PROFESSOR LANDA has written a most useful and authoritative study of 
Swift from a standpoint not usually developed by his biographers: that 
of a churchman eager to defend the temporal rights of the clergy, and of 
a dignitary determined to assert his full privileges as dean both against 
his chapter and against the archbishop of Dublin. Thereby much new 
light is thrown on, and a great deal of detailed information has been de- 
ployed to illustrate, these aspects of the dean of St. Patrick’s. It is not, 
of course, pretended that Swift was diligent in personal residence upon 
and service of his parochial benefices. After the fashion of the age he 
left the pastoral work chiefly to curates; but he was distinguished by 
diligence in appointing and supervising competent curates. At Kilroot 
he realized the weak position of the Irish incumbent, and experienced 
at first hand the principal obstacles to the successful working of the Irish 
church, namely appropriation of tithes, lack of glebe and parsonage, and 
the presence of a strong Presbyterian element. At Laracor he found 
similar economic conditions but the majority of the population in this 
case was Roman Catholic. Professor Landa’s verdict on Swift’s tenure 
of Laracor is that ‘his attitude towards his little acre of ground was more 
that of the gentleman bent on improving his estate than that of a priest 
concerned with the cure of souls’. 

On his appointment to a prebend in St. Patrick’s cathedral, Swift 
gained an insight into capitular affairs which stood him in good stead 
when later he became dean of that cathedral. Professor Landa observes 
that ‘the low income of the endowed stalls explains the long-standing 
practice of appointing the prebendaries to parochial cures which would 
provide a maintenance. This type of pluralism had established itself by 
long custom and no dispensation was required.’ But the practice pre- 
vailed equally with well-endowed prebends, and was based on the 
classification of cathedral prebends and dignities in canon law as com- 
patible benefices, that is benefices sine cura animarum and therefore 
tenable with parochial livings. Swift next became a proctor in convo- 
cation, and thereby embarked upon the ambitious campaign to secure 
from the crown the remission of first-fruits and twentieths to the Irish 
church. At first he hoped to secure this from the whigs, who had been 
hitherto his political allies; but the price of their support was his consent 
to the repeal of the Test Act, as a concession to the Irish dissenters, and 
this he was not prepared to give. Accordingly he turned his attention 
to the tories; and in return for their granting of his request, he became 
an invaluable tory pamphleteer against whig protraction of the war 
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of the Spanish succession. In Ireland, however, he nursed a grudge 
henceforth against the bishops who denied to him the credit which 
was his due in carrying this project to a successful issue. 

As dean, Swift’s relations with his chapter could be paralleled by 
many examples from England; if he did not compose the traditional 
quarrels between dean and chapter, neither did he unduly exacerbate 
them. Towards archbishop William King of Dublin his relationship 
was more equivocal. John Evelyn recorded his impression of King 
‘a sharp, ready man in politics as well as very learned’; and with such 
a one Swift could not be expected to work easily or harmoniously. King 
was relieved when Swift was made dean, for he feared his elevation to 
the Irish bench. The constitutional position of a bishop in relation to 
his dean and chapter afforded many grounds of difference; and Professor 
Landa is unduly (and for him unusually) imprecise in his comment that 





‘as metropolitan, King had influence as well as some restricted juris- f 


diction in St. Patrick’s; he possessed certain powers of appointment in 
the cathedral, and he and Swift had several interrelated rights which 
they collaboratively exercised’. When, for example, King revived a 
dormant prebend in order to increase the number of his adherents in 
the chapter, he was acting within his rights, though he could not expect 
Swift’s gratitude for the move. But Swift’s controversies with King 
were of a different nature from those he entertained with the generality 


of the Irish episcopate. Towards the policy of the English administration, [ 


particularly of the whigs, in sending Englishmen to fill the most lucra- 
tive Irish sees, Swift was implacably opposed; and therefore he had 
no good word for these intruders. His pen was employed to advocate the 
preferment of Irish-born-and-trained clerics to Irish bishoprics; and 
this was part of his manifold campaign to defend the Irish church and 
clergy against all oppressors. Professor Landa’s verdict on Swift as 
dean is of his devotion ‘year in and year out to humdrum matters’ and 
of his faithful stewardship; whilst of his character as churchman he 
concludes that ‘he had, in fact, an ingrained respect for the clerical 
function. . . . And there was increasingly apparent in him as the years 
passed a sense of the dignity of the priesthood and a zealous commitment 
to work for its improvement.’ If the question be asked ‘What did Swift 
signify for the Church of Ireland?’ his answer is plain: ‘Without 
question he gained for the establishment respect, regard, and apprecia- 
tion.’ With these verdicts the reader of Professor Landa’s study will 
agree. 

This book is therefore an extremely detailed, authoritative, and well- 
informed piece of historical research. For the author’s pains and patience 
in exploring manuscript collections, both in Ireland and England, no 
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praise can be too great; and the fruits are diligently garnered in this 
definitive study. Unfortunately the volume lacks a bibliography; and the 
reader has to collect the sources used by means of footnotes to the text. 
Professor Landa appears to have read almost all the voluminous pamph- 
let literature of the age, as well as many learned articles. If he has missed 
any, they must be few. I cannot remember his citing the late Sir Charles 
Firth’s illuminating study of ‘Dean Swift and Ecclesiastical Preferment’ 
in the Review of English Studies for January 1926; but I may have missed 
a reference to it. Professor Landa deserves the gratitude of students of 
Swift and of the Irish church for a definitive book, which the present 
reviewer has read with equal pleasure and profit. NORMAN SYKES 


The Protestant Tradition: An Essay in Interpretation. By J. S. 
Wuate. Pp. xv+ 360. Cambridge University Press, 1955. 
21s. net. 


A new work by Dr. J. S. Whale is something of an event; and The 
Protestant Tradition is likely to be important not so much because it 
contains anything strikingly new, as because it is certain to be widely 
read. It does, however, present a rather difficult problem to the reviewer, 
since it is in fact rather more than a collection of detached essays and 
rather less than a book. Dr. Whale starts off by writing quite admirably 
about Luther; he is rather less successful with Calvin, a little scrappy on 
the Sects, somewhat petulant in his attitude towards the Roman 
Catholic Church, too compressed on Church and State (the Crown 
Rights of the Redeemer) to be fully effective, and perhaps a little facile 
on the contemporary oecumenical movement. 

As we have said, the opening chapters on Luther are excellent, 
though there are darker shadows in the character of the great Reformer 
than are here set forth. Dr. Whale has the great advantage of really 
knowing what justification by faith is all about. That was the central 
issue in the sixteenth century, though often overlaid by irrelevancies; 
the records of the Council of Trent show lamentably that the Catholic 
authorities never had any clear idea of what the Protestants were talking 
about, and a genuine meeting of mind with mind seems never to have 
taken place. Justification by faith is the central issue in the twentieth cen- 
tury also; as in the sixteenth, it seems still extraordinarily difficult for 
one side to understand the other, and for genuine encounter between 
Catholic and Protestant to occur. It is too much to hope that Dr. Whale’s 
chapters will clear away all misunderstandings; but, in spite of the 
labours of Mr. Watson and Dr. Rupp, Luther is still so unknown a 
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figure in the English-speaking and particularly in the Anglican worl 
that we must be grateful for the force and clarity of his writing, 
The main defect of the book is that it does not really live up to 
title; the Protestant tradition is wider and more complex than ce 
be learned from the presentation of it in this book. Here is hardly a 
thing about that Protestant tradition, ethical, rational, Christocent 
which derives ultimately from Erasmus, was continued through 
Italian humanists—Acontius, the Sozzini, and the rest—and the Spaniag 
Servetus, and returns periodically to perplex orthodox dissent in 
tendency of so many Christian bodies towards Unitarianism. An A 
can cannot but be surprised by Dr. Whale’s total disregard of Anglia 
ism. It is true that Protestant scholars on the Continent still tend 
dismiss Anglicanism as a by-form of Roman Catholicism, and m 
Roman Catholics to dismiss it as a muddle-headed and inchoate for 
of Calvinism. And perhaps Dr. Whale has been unduly swayed by t 
objection of certain Anglicans (over one century only of the four sin 
the Reformation) to being classed as Protestants. But after all, in @ 
spectrum of non-Roman western Christianity Anglicanism does occu 
a considerable sector. It is sui generis—unlike anything else in t 
world. Its oecumenical contribution has been far more continuous a 
flexible than that of any other Christian body. In this fourth centen 
year the Christian world might do well to turn back and reconsi¢ 
the towering genius and originality of Thomas Cranmer, Archbishe 
of Canterbury. 
But the last word on this book must not be criticism. It is the prod 
of a vigorous and remarkably well-stored mind. Even those who h 
read widely in the literature of and on the sixteenth century are li 
to find many of Dr. Whale’s quotations unfamiliar, and to be glad 
make their acquaintance (I particularly liked ‘Cardinal Bellarmine ag 
Mr. Calvin both look asquint this way’, p. 305). Dr. Whale’s own attitudg 
to questions of Church union is refreshingly open and constructivey 
and his concluding chapter may help to recall the World Council of 
Churches to one aspect of its responsibilities which it is perhaps #) 
little in danger of overlooking—since, after all, the only way to unityi#) 
to unite. STEPHEN NEILL” 








